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Of the Care and Improvement of Time, 


2 O be careful how we manage and employ 

our time, is one of the firſt precepts that is 
taught in the ſchool of wiſdom, and one of the 
laſt that is learned. The firſt and leading dic- 
tate of prudence is, that a man propoſe to him- 
ſelf his true and beſt intereſt for his end; and the 
next is, that he make uſe of all thoſe means and 
opportunities, whereby that end is to be attained, 
And betwixt theſe two there is ſuch a cloſe con- 
nexion, that he that does not the latter, cannot be 
ſuppoſed to intend the former. He that is not 
careful of his actions, ſhall never perſuade me that 
he ſeriouſly propoſes to himſelf his beſt intereſt, as 
his and, for if he did, he would as ſeriouſly apply 
hinflelf to the regulation of the other, as the means, 


And ſo he that is not carefubof his time, cannot in 
| 4 2 reaſon, 


Ba 

reaſon be ſuppoſed to be careful of his actions; for 
if he were, he would certainly have a ſpecial regard 

to the opportunity of their performance. Amon 
all the talents which are committed to our ſteward- 
ſhip, time upon ſeveral accounts is the moſt preci- 
- ous, yet there-is not any one thing, of which the 
822 of men are more profuſe and regardleſs, 
ho' it be of that ineſtimable value, that tis not 
diſtributed to us entirely, and at once, like other 
bleſſings, but is dealt out in minutes and little par- 
cels, as if a man were not to be truſted with the 
entire poſſeſſion of ſuch a choice treaſure, yet there 
are very many that think themſelves ſo overſtocked 
with it, that inſtead of huſbanding it to advantage, 
the main buſineſs of their thoughts is how to rid 
themſelves of it, and accordingly they catch at eve- 
ry ſhadow and opportunity of relief; ſtrike in at a 
venture with the next companion, and ſo the dead 
commodity be taken off, care not who be the chap- 
man. Nay, 'tis obvious to obſerve, that even thoſe 
perſons, who are frugal and thrifty in every thing 
elſe, are yet extremely prodigal of their beſt reve- 
nue, Time of which alone (as Seneca well obſerves) 
"tis a virtue to be covetous. Neither may this cen- 
ſure be applied only to the unthinking multitude, 
the ſphere of whoſe conſideration, is ſuppoſed to be 
very narrow, and their apprehenſion ſhort-ſighted ; 
but it is obſervable that many of thoſe who ſet up 
for wits, and pretend to a more than ordinary ſa- 
— and delicacy of ſenſe, do, notwithſtanding, 
pend their time very unaccountably, and live away 
whole days, weeks, and ſometimes months toge- 
ther, to as little purpoſe (though it may be not ſo 
innocently) as if they had been aſleep all the while, 
And this they are ſo far from being aſham'd to own, 
that they freely boaſt of it, and glory in it, think- 
ing that it tends to their reputation, and 2 
3 the 


15! \ 
the greatneſs of their parts, that they can ſupport 
themſelves upon the natural ſtock, without being 
beholden to the' intereſt that is brought in by ſtudy 
and induſtry. But if their parts be ſo good as they 
would have others believe, ſure they are worth im- 
proving , if not, they have the more need of it. 
And though it be an argument of a rich mind, to 
be able to maintain itſelf without labour, and ſub- 
fiſt without the advantages of ſtudy, yet there is no 
man that has ſuch a portion of ſenſe, but will un- 
derſtand the uſe of his time better than to put it to 
the trial. Greatneſs of parts is ſo far from being 
a diſcharge from induſtry, that we find men of the 
moſt exquiſite ſenſe in all ages, were always moſt 
careful of their time: nay, the moſt intelligent of 
all created beings (who may be allowed to paſs a 
truer eſtimate upon things than the fineſt mortal wit) 
value time at a high rate. Let me go (ſays the An- 
gel to the importunate Patriarch) for the day break - 
eth. And therefore, it is to be ſuſpected, that the 
. excellency of thoſe mens parts, who are diſſolute 
and careleſs miſpenders of their time, if they 
were men of any thought, how is it poſlible, but 
theſe ſhould be ſome of the number, viz. that this 
life is wholly in order to another, and that time is 
that ſole opportunity that God has given us, for 
tranſacting the great buſineſs of Eternity. That 
our work is great, and our day of working ſhort, 
much of which alſo is loſt and rendered uſeleſs thro' 

the cloudineſs and darkneſs of the morning, and the 
thick vapours, and unwholeſome fogs of the even- 
ing; the ignorance and inadvertency of youth, 
and the diſeaſes and infirmities of old age : that 
our portion of time is not only ſhort, as to its dura - 
don, but alſo uncertain in the poſſeſſion: that the 
loſs of it is irreparable to the loſer, and profitable 
to no- body elſe: that it ſhall be ſeverely accounted 
2 Es Ay: | 33 
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for at the great Judgment, and lamented in a ſad 
Eternity. He that conſiders theſe things (and ſure 


he mult be a very unthinking man that does not) 
will certainly be choice of his time, and look upon 


it no longer as a bare ſtate of duration, but as an 


opportunity ; and conſequently will let no part of 
it (no conſiderable part at leaſt) ſlip away either 
unobſerved or unimproved. This is the moſt effec- 
tual way, to ſecure to ones ſelf the character of a 
wiſe man here, and the reward of one hereatter — 
Whatever we ſee, on every fide, reminds us of 
the lapſe of time, and the flux of life. The day 


and night ſucceedeth each other, the different ſea- 


ſons diverſifies the year, the Sun riſes, attains the 
Meridian, declines and ſets, and the Moon every 


night changes its form. The day has been conſi- 
dered as an image of the year, and the year as the 


Tepreſentation of life. The morning . anſwers to 
the ſpring, and the ſpring to childhood and youth ;. 
the noon correſponds to the ſummer, and the ſum- 
mer to the ſtrength of manhbod; the evening is 
an emblem of autumn, and autumn of declining 
life. The night with its filence and darkneſs, 
ſhews the winter, in which all the powers of vege- 
tation are benumbed, and the winter, points out 
the time when life ſhall ceaſe, with all its hopes 
and pleaſures. If. one hour were like another ; it 
the-paſiage of the Sun did not ſhew that the day 
is waſting ; if the change of ſeaſons did not 
impreſs upon us the flight of the year, quantities of 
duration equal to days and years, would glide away 


unobſerved. If the parts of time were not vari- 


ouſly coloured, we ſhould never diſcern their de- 
parture ar ſucceſſion, but ſhould live thoughtleſs of 
the paſt, and careleſs of the future, without will, 
and perhaps without power, to compute the periods 
of life, or to compare the time which 1s _ 

O, 


C91 
loſt, with that which may probably remain. Ma- 
ny who mark with accuracy, the courſe of time, 
appear to have little ſenſibility of the decline of 
life. Every man has fomething to do which he 
neglects; every man has faults to conquer which 
he delays to combat. Let him that deſires to fee 
others happy, make haſte to give white his gift can 
be enjoyed ; and remember that every moment of 
delay, takes away ſomething from the value of his 
benefaction. And let him who purpoſes his own 
happineſs, reflect, that while he forms his purpoſe, _ 
the day rolls on, and the night cometh when mo 
man can work. —— This life is nothing more than 
a ſhort portion of duration, a prelude to another 
that will never have an end. It is a ſtate of trial, 
a period of probations ; and as we ſpend it either 
in the ſervice of virtue or vice, our tate in the 
regions of Eternity will be happy or miſerable. 
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To a ſuperior Magiſtraie. 
EMEMBER, Sir, that thy example will in- 
flaence multitudes of people; it will eonſti- 
| tute either their happineſs or miſery. If thou art 
careful to direQ thy paths by the precepts of rea- 
ſon, and to liſten to the diQates of conſcience ; if 
thou art indefatigable in puniſhing oppreſſors and 
thoſe who wallow in wickedneſs, and careful to 
encourage virtue and merit wherever it be found; 
then ſhall happineſs dwell in thy reſidence ; and 
plenty ſmile around thy habitations. The tongue 
of the hoary ſage ſhall' bleſs thee ; and the people 
in general rehearſe the glories of thy behaviour. 
„Thus ſhall thy life glide on ſerenely, and when I 
death receives his commilſien, to pat a period ob 
, . | A 4 thy . 
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thy exiſtence, thou ſhalt receive the ſummons with 
tranquillity, and paſs, without fear, the gloomy 
valley that ſeparates time from Eternity. Treaſure 
theſe inſtructions in thy heart, practiſe them, and 
be happy. 


Of good Laws and good Magiſtrates. 


HOUGH virtue be ſaid to be its own reward, 

and to be greatly encreaſed by its own gra- 
tulations, and ſufficiently recompenced by its own 
applauſe ; yet the praiſe of others ought always to 
be added, and the tribute and perfume of reaſon, 
and ſhould as conſtantly attend upon it, as health 
upon temperance, riches upon induſtry, or power 
upon princes: becauſe praiſe is not only a debt due 
to virtue, but like a kindly ſnower upon the grateful 


ground, it augments its verdure, and invigorates 


its growth. As light iſſues from the Sun, ſo ought 
honour always to flow from virtue: true honour is 
the applauſe of right reaſon, which never can be 
given to vice : men often do indeed for their own 
intereſts, worſhip the wicked, and flatter.the pro- 
fane ; but that is only mere outſide, and is far 
from being true honour, becauſe it flows from falie- 
hood, and not from the juſt and impartial dictates 
of right reaſon. The diſſembling flatterer, there- 
fore, who puts ſweet for bitter, by praiſing where 
he ought to blame, and for his own private ends, 
endeavours, contrary to his conſcience, to beſtow 
the robe of virtue, fame, upon the vicious, does 
indeed, to the utmoſt of his power, oppoſe the 
righteous laws of his creator, and obſtruct the or- 
der, and ſubvert the happineſs' of human kind. 


As we ought not to caſt over virtue the diſgraceful 


ſhade 


n 


ſhade of vice, ſo we ſhould not decorate vice witli 
virtue's lovely trophies ; but to make the one ap- 
pear amiable, and the other odious, we ſhould al- 
ways ſhew them in their true and genuine colours. 
Since the happineſs of every nation principally de- 
pends upon their laws, and the juſt execution of 
them, we cannot eſteem any men more worthy 
praiſe, than thoſe who make good laws, and cauſe 
them to be juſtly executed ; or that merit infamy 
more, than thoſe who act the contrary. Good laws 
are the ſtrength and finews of a ſtate ; but if care 
be not taken to ſee them duly executed, they are 
but like money in a miſer's cheſt, Good magiſ- 
trates will, like good gardeners, protect and cheriſh 
every fragrant, virtuous flower,- and keep the gar- 
den of the ſtate free from all noiſome, vitious 
weeds ; and above all things, they will lop off eve- 
ry baneful, impoveriſhing branch of luxury, and 
clear away that deſtroying canker-worm, corruption. 
Corruption in the body politick, is not unlike a 
conſumption in the body natural ; it is a flow but 
ſure poiſon, that by degrees blows off its beauty, 
and almoſt imperceptibly ſteals away its ſtrength, 
till the ſtate being by conſtant drainings dried up 
and reduced to a ſkeleton, at laſt ſuffers a diſſoluti- 
on and change. The Thebans uſed to paint their 
judges and magiſtrates without hands, becauſe they _ 
well knew, that gold applied to the palms, had ſo 
ſurprizing an effect upon the whole body, as to dim 
the eyes, deafen the ears, and tie the tongue. 
Ability in thoſe that make, or thoſe who diſpenſe 
the laws, without integrity, is but like a ſword in 
the hand of an enemy. Integrity is indeed one of 
the nobleſt jewels of the heart, and wherever found, 
can never be too much valued and applauded ; nor 
ought we to praiſe it only in thoſe of our own coun- 
try, but to applaud it even in our very enemies. 


As To 


11 . 

To be intruſted by the people with their laws, li- 
berties, and properties, is, of all others, the moſt 
important truft ; and as it is the greateſt confidence 
that can be placed in men, ſo it ought always to 
be executed with the greateſt integrity. Parlia- 
ments are indeed the Primum Mobile of the nation, 
Ongp hich all other orbs depend: they are the na- 
tion's grand Barometer, according to the degree of 
whoſe wiſdom and integrity, the honour and prof. 
perity of the kingdom mutt always riſe or fall, 
Since then the happinefs of a whole nation, de. 
pends upon the ability and integrity of a few, 
how careful ought the people to be in the choice of 
their repreſentatives, to elect ſuch only as they have 
reaſon to believe to have wile heads, and uncor- 
rupted hearts, leſt the defect of either, ſhould make 
a kingdom unhappy, and be the cauſe of the miſery 
of millions. 
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The Reguiſies of a cempleatly qualified 
Fn | Judge. 


and have a ſufficient degree ot knowledge 


H E ſhould be quick to hear, and flow to ſpeak, 


and integrity. He ſhould be tall in perſon, and 
majeſtic in deportment, with a pondering look, a 
contracted, but not angry brow ; his eye fixed on 
the advocate, to. ſignify his attention; he ſhould 
be dreſſed in a grave but comely robe, to engage 
reſpect, and he Gould pronounce his ſentence with 
deliberate ſpeech, and dignity of aſpect. 


To 


ffi} 
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To the Right Honourable the Lord 1 
Baron Bowes, on his Return to Ireland, 
1755. 


* E vitgin muſes tune the lyre, 
Come all ye nine and aid my fire ; 
While vainly I attempt to ſay, 

What joys attend the happy day, 

That lands him on lerne; ſhore, 

(From whence may he depart no more) 
Where honour'd with his friendly aid, 
This ttibute to him J have paid; 

The offering of a grateful mind, 
Compoſed on the juſt and kind. 

For whom 'tis thus I often pray ; 

When he is on the liquid way: 

May Neptane ſmooth the raging deep, 
And lay the ſtormy winds aſleep. 

May Pfœbus lighten up the day, 

And Luna her bright lamp deſplay; 
While Eaſtern gales to Dublin ſend, 
The righteous Judge and faithful friend ; 
But hark, my muſe, who rambling goes, 
Pray ſully not the name of Bewes ; 
Know, wanton maid, that tis a name, 
Which ſhines among the ſons of fame: 
Apollo's ſkill ſhould it rehearſe, 

In ſtrains, above ſuch humble verſe ; 
And tuneful choirs ought all combine, 
To make with it their number ſhine, 
Tis not for thee his worth to ſhow, 

Or tell from him how bounties flow ; 
Which he diffuſes all around, 

To the diſtreſs'd that can be found, 
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Sure he, whene'er his race is run, 
When he perceives his ſetting ſun, 
Muſt go where endleſs joys abound, 
And * with real bliſs be crown'd, 
But may this change be very late, 
May he a Century compleat ; 

Or what it pleaſes Heaven to give, 


That dooms him long, yet ſhort, to live, 


That envies in its earthly ſlay, 
His ſoul intomb'd by mortal clay. 
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On the Chief Baron's being appointed Lord- 
Chancellor, 1757. | 


NY juſtice reigns, and vindicates her own, 
.N By placing Bowes on her exalted throne : 
The goddeſs, mild, rais'd up her awful head, 
Then dry'd the tears which ſhe for Jocelyn ſhed, 
And thus, the genius of our iſle, addreſs' d, 
Soothing the woes that labour'd in his breaſt ; 
Let Bowes the balance hold, and take my ſeat, 
'The ſcholar, friend, and every thing that's great ; 
Fell tyrants of the land to curb and awe, 


And ſnatch the wretched from oppreſſion's paw ; 
To help the poor and friendleſs in diſtreſs: 
Aud injuries for virtue's ſake redreſs : 


Thus ſhall he leave a deathleſs, ſpotleſs name, 
And ſhine diſtinguiſhed in the rolls of fame, 


— 


. Of 


. 
Of the Adminiſtration of impartial Juſtice, 


HERE is no virtue ſo truly great and god- 
like as juſtice. Moſt of the other virtues 
are the virtues of created beings, or accommodated 
to our nature as we are men. Juſtice is that which 
is practiſed by God himſelf, and to be practiſed in 
its perfection by none but him. Omaiſcience and 
omnipotence are requiſite for the full exertion of 
it. 'The one to diſcover every degree of upright- 
neſs or iniquity in thoughts, words and actions. 
The other, to meaſure out and impart ſuitable re- 
wards and puniſhments. As to be perfectly juſt 
is an attribute in the divine nature, to be ſo to the 
utmoſt of our abilities, is the glory of a man. Such 
a one who has the public adminiſtration in his hands, 
acts like the repreſentative of his maker, in recom- 
pencing the virtuous, and puniſhing the offender, 
y the extirpating of a criminal he averts the judg- 
ments of Heaven, when ready to fall upon an im- 
pious people. When a nation once loſes its regard 
to juſtice ; when they do not look upon it as ſome- 
thing venerable, holy and inviolable ; when any of 
them dare preſume to leſſen, affront or terrify thoſe 
who have the diftribution of it in their hands ; when 
a judge is capable of being influenced by any thing 
but law, or a cauſe may be recommended by any 
thing that is ſoreign to its own merits, we may ven- 
ture to pronounce that ſuch a nation is haſtening to 
its ruin. For this reaſon, the beſt law that has ever 
paſt in our days, is that, which continues our judges 
in their poſts during their good behaviour, without 
leaving them to the mercy of ſuch, who in ill times 
might, by an undue influence over them, trouble 
and pervert the courſe of juſtice, Impartial judges 
; | are 


4 

are to be reckoned among the greateſt national 
bleſſings, and ſhould have that honour paid them, 
whilſt they are yet living, which will not fail to 
crown their memory, when dead. The public re- 
Joice, to ſee a tribunal filled with a man of an up- 
right and inflexible temper, who, in the execution 
of his country's laws, can overcome all private fear, 
reſentment, ſollicitation, and even pity iiſelf. What- 
ever paſſion enters into a ſentence or deciſion, ſo far 
will there bein it a tincture of. injuſtice, In ſhort, 
juſtice diſcards party, friendſhip, kindred, and is 
therefore always repreſented as blind, that we may 
ſuppoſe her thoughts are wholly intent on the equi- 
ty of a cauſe, without being diverted or prejudiced 
by objects foreign to it. Obſerve the following 
paſſage. As one of the Perſian Sultans lay encamp- 
ed, a certain great man of the army entered by 
force into a peaſant's houſe, and finding his wife 
very handſome, turned the good man out of his 
dwelling, and uſed her ill; the peafant complained 
the next morning to the Sultan, and deſired redreſs, 
but was not able to point out the criminal. The 
Emperor, who was very much incenſed at the in- 
jury done to the poor man, told him, that proba- 
bly the offender might give his wife another viſit, 
and if he did, commanded him, immediately to re- 
pair to his tent, and acquaint him with it. Ac- 
cordingly, within two or three days, the officer en- 
tered again the peaſant's houſe, and turned the ow- 
ner out of doors; who, thereupon, applied himſelf 
to the imperial tent, as he was ordered. The Sul- 
tan went in perſon, with his guards, to the poor 
man's houſe, where he arrived about midnight. 
As the attendants carried each of them a flambeau 
in their hands, the Sultan, after having ordered all 
the lights to be put out, gave the word to enter the 
houſe, find out the criminal, and put him to _—_— 
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This was immediately executed, and the corpſe 
laid out apon the floor, by the Emperor's command. 
He then bid every one light his lambeau, and ſtand 
about the dead body. The Sultan approaching it, 
looked on the face, and immediately fell on his 
knees in prayer. Upon his rifing up, he ordered 
the peaſant to ſet befote him whatever food he had 
in his houſe. The peaſant brought out a great 
deal of courſe fare, of which the Emperor eat ve- 
ry heartily. The peaſant ſeeing him in good hu- 
mour, prefumed to aſk him, why he had ordered 
the flambeaux to be put out before he had com- 
manded the adulterer to be lain ; why, upon their 
being lighted again, he looked upon the face of 
the * body, and fell down by it in prayer; and 
why, after this, he had ordered meat to be ſet be- 
fore him, of which he now eat ſo heartily; the 
Sultan being willing to gratify the curiofity of his 
hoſt, antwered him in this manner: Upon heating 
the greatneſs of the offence, which had been com- 
mitted by one of the army, I had reaſon to think it 
had been one of my own ſons, for who elfe would 
have been ſo audacious and preſuming ; I gave or- 

ders therefore for the lights to be extinguiſhed, hat 

I might not be led aſtfay, by partiality or compaſſi- 
on, Tom doing juſtice on the criminal: upon the 
lighting the flambeaux a fecond time, I looked up- 
on the face of the dead perſon, and to my un- 
ſpeakable joy, found that it was not my ſon. It 
was for this reaſon that I immediately fell upon my 
knees, and gave thanks toGod. As for my eating 
heartily of the foad you have ſet before me, you 
will ceafe to wonder at it, when you know that the 
great anxiety of \mind, I have been in, upon this 
occaſion, ſince the firſt complaints you brought me, 
has hindered my eating any thing from that time to 
this very moment, 3 1 
Of . 
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Of the unchriftian-like Behaviour of harſh 


and cruel Creditors, 


1 although 2 principal virtue, yet ad- 


miniſtred too rigorouſly, degenerates into cru- 


elty, and conſequently loſeth its original eſſential 


ſpirit. It is true, the principals of ſelf- preſervati- 


on, as well as the legally eſtabliſhed maxims of ſo- 


ciety, _— and inforce a juſt and punQual pay- 
ment of debts, contracted by one man with ano- 
ther; and it is no leſs true, that men of the ſin- 
cereſt and moſt ſtrictly honeſt diſpoſitions, may be, 
nay, and frequently are, diſqualified from correſ- 
ponding exactly with the demands of their credi- 
tors, from thoſe viciſſitudes in human affairs, thoſe 
unexpected diſappointments, and ſudden loſſes, to 
which all mankind are unavoidably ſubject; and, 
in this caſe, to put men thus inclined, thus cir- 
cumſtanced, to the utmoſt ſeverity of law, is, in 
every inſtance, downright cruelty, and, of courſe, 
a proceeding inconſiſtent with virtue, therefore with 
juſtice. hen an honeſt man, ſurrounded by per- 
verſe incidents, not always in the power of wiſdom 
to foreſee, or prudence to prevent, offereth his cre- 
ditors, fairly and viſibly, without the leaſt tincture 
of fraud or colluſion, all the terms of retaliation, 
within his reach or capacity ; ſurely, a compliance 
with ſuch terms, is far more eligible and conſiſtent 
with virtue, religion, and prudence, than robbing 
ſuch a man of his natural free agency, and con- 
demning him to all the horrors of a wretched jail; 
which can anſwer no other end, than the gratifica- 
tion of an intemperate, vindictive ſpirif, that every 


man of-chriſtian probity ſhould diligently ſtudy to 


ſubdue, A young gentleman of a neighbouring 
. county, 


„ 


county, of a good fortune, but not of a cautionary 

oeconomy, happening in the hurry of youth, to | 

have contracted various debts, was ſome time ſince, | 

arreſted and committed to jail, where, to the ho- 

nour of his memory, he made repeated overtures 

of alienating two thirds of his eſtate, for the ſecu- 

rity of his creditors, and diſcharge of his debts — 

but to no purpoſe. 'The young gentleman, from 

his infancy, uſed to clear air, ſportive exerciſe, and 

a generous manner of living, cloſely pent up and 

ſtinted, languiſhed a few months, pined away and 

died ; whereas, from his natural frame of body, he 

might reaſonably be hoped to live to diſcharge the 

laſt farthing, had he been treated with more indul- 

gence, by thoſe who were deeply intereſted in the 

preſervation of his life. This cataſtrophe, fatal to 

the young gentleman, and hurtful to his creditors, 

whoſe demands are of no longer efficacy, may 

probably induce others to a more benevolent tem- 

per toward thoſe who have the misfortune to be in- 

debted to them, and to a temper more conſiſtent 

with good underſtanding, as well as with the famed 

hoſpitality of re/and. x | 
The preceding paſlage, brings to my memory, 

the unfortunate caſe of an injured debtor, by a 

treacherous, unmerciful, cruel, and unjuft creditor. 

About the year, 1740, an intimate.acquaintance of 

mine, who, for many years, dealt extenſively in 

this city, and was remarked for carefulneſs, dili- 

gence and cloſe application to his buſineſs, and a 

punctual diſcharge of his debts, until he had ex- 

traordinary loſſes by giving large credit; he there- 

fore failed, and was obliged to apply for a letter of 

licence for twelve months, which was readily ſigned 

by all his creditors, but one man, who declared, 

that though he would not ſign, yet, he would give 

him the ſame time as the reſt of his creditors, and 
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nat in any caſe moleſt him; but, however, a con- 


ſiderable time before the expiration of ſaid twelve 


months, arreſted this unfortunate debtor, and would 
not hearken to any accomodation but the payment 
of the debt (which was about thirty pounds /terling) 
or' he muſt be lodged in priſon, which was ac- 
cordingly done, and there he remained for forty 
days, and is this debtor was eſteemed by all that 
knew him, td be a well diſpoſed man: this irreli- 
gious creditor would frequently upbraid him, fſay- 
ing, tribulation attends the righteous ; and though 


this poor man paid him of ſaid debt, at two equal 


payments, twenty pounds /ter/ing, yet for the re- 


. mainder, he took his goods, at his, and a broker's 


(a friend of his) at their own valuation, and con- 
ſequently was his entire ruination. This cruel cre- 
ditor and unhappy debtor are ſtill in being in this 
city; and it may, in truth and reality, be allowed, 
that the former dealt treacherouſly, by breaking 
his word with his debtor, who innocently depended 
thereon : he behaved unmercifully in that he would 
not hearken to any reaſonable compoſition. His 
cruelty was fuch, that he would-either have the 
money or the marſhalſea, though at a rigorous time 
of the year. He ſhewed himſelf extremely unjuſt 
by taking the poor man's goods for the balance (af 
ter paying him twenty pounds of the debt) after ſuch 
a manner, as to the valuation of them, as would 
make an honeſt man ſhudder thereat, did he but 


know the particulars of his defrauding management. 


We may thank God, we have not many men of ſuch 
unnatural behaviour, for this city abounds with gen- 
tlemen of bene volent and humane diſpoſitions. 


Of 


[ 19 ] 
Of Poverty, &c. 


MIDST the miſeries to which human life is 

liable, nothing is ſo generally dreaded as po- 
verty, ſince it expoſes mankind to diſtreſſes that are 
but little pitied, and to the contempt of thoſe who 


have no natural endowments, ſuperior to our own.” « » 


Every other difficulty or danger a man is enabled to 
encounter with courage and alacrity, becauſe that 
he knows his ſucceſs will meet with applauſe ; for - 
bravery will always meet with admirers, but in po- 
verty every virtue is obſcured, and no conduct can 
entirely free a man from reproach. Chearfulneſs, 
as a great author obſerves, is here inſenſibility ; and 
dejection, ſullenneſs; its bardſhips are without ho- 
nour, and its labours -without reward. Notwith« 
ſtanding this, there is no ſtation more favourable to 
the growth of virtue, where the ſeeds are previ - 
ouſly planted in the mind. The poor man is from 
his ſituation, cut off from a thouſand temptations 
to vice; and that levity and diſſipation of thought, 
which are the: common attendants of eaſe and af- 
uence, are obliged to give way to the ſteady exer- 
ciſe of ' reaſon and cool reflection, which are as 
cloſely conneQed with wiſdom, as vice is with fol- 
ly. But when poverty is felt in its utmoſt extream, 
it then becomes exceſlively dangerous, and ſome 
deviations from rectitude are perhaps impoſſible to 
be avoided. The man who can ſupport with cou- 
rage, the proud- man's imperious behaviour, may _ 
yet ſhrink at the proſpe& of a priſon ; and he who 
can chearfully feed on the coarſeſt meals, may like- 
wiſe be unable to reſiſt the ſollicitations of hunger, 
to deviate ſrom the ſtrait road of equity, where it 
leads through a barren walle, and where * are 
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the year, 1662, when Paris was a 


change one of the piſtoles, and buy a large brown 
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fruits at a diſtance to tempt his approach. Where 


this is the caſe, it would be cruel to puniſh the un- 
bebe wretch, who is unable to withſtand the power 
of ſuch temptations; temptations that may be dou- 


bled by the multiplying diſtreſs of ſeeing a family 


ready to periſh. The learned and pious Boer haave 
oblerves, that he never ſaw a criminal carried to 
execution, without aſking his own heat, who 
knows whether this man is not leſs guilty than J. 
Were all mankind to aſk themſelves the ſame queſ- 
tion, juſtice would frequently be executed, with leſs 


rigour, and perhaps the malefator, ſometimes, 
- would be reſtored to virtue, by the hand of mercy, 


ſtretched out to his relief, inſtead of being de- 


prived of life, for a crime, which perhaps few, 
would have been able, in the ſame circumſtances, 


to withſtand. Obſerve the following paſſage, in 

Alicted with a 
long and ſevere famine, - M. de Sallo, returning 
from a ſummer's evening walk, with only a little 
foot-boy, was accoſted by a man, who preſented 
his piſtol, and in a manner, far from the reſolute- 


neſs of an hardoned robber, aſked him for his mo- 


ney. M. de Sallo, obſerving, that he came to the 
wrong man, and that he would get little from him, 
added, I have only three piſtoles about me, which 
are not worth a ſcuffle, ſo much good may do you 


. With them; but, let me tell you, you are in a bad 
- way, The man took them, and without aſking 


him for more, walked off with an air of dejection 


and terror, The fellow was no ſooner gone, than 


M. de Sallo ordered the boy to follow him; to ſee 


where he went, and to give him an account of 


every thing. The lad obeyed; followed him 
through ſeveral obſcure ſtreets, and at length, ſaw 
him enter a baker's ſnop; where he obſerved him 


loaf. 
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loaf. With this purchaſe he went a few doors fur- 
ther, and entering an alley, aſcended a pair of 
ſtairs. The boy crept up after him to the fourth 
ſtory, where he ſaw him go into a room, that had 
no other light but that it received from the moon; 
and peeping through a crevice, he perceived him 
throw it on the floor, and burſt into tears, ſaying, 
There, eat your fill, that's the deareſt loaf ever [ 
bought; I have robbed a gentleman. of three piſ- 
toles ; let us huſband them well, and let me have 
no more teazings, for ſooner or later theſe doings 
muſt bring me to the gallows, and all to ſatisfy 
your clamours, His lamentations were anſwered by 
thoſe of the whole family ; and his wife having, 
at length, calmed the agony of his mind, took up 
the loaf, and cutting it, gave four pieces to four 
ſtarving children. The boy having thus happily 
performed his commiſſion, returned home, and gave 
his maſter an account of every thing he had ſeen 
and heard, M. de Sallo, who was much moved, 
ordered the boy to call him at five in the morning. 
The humane gentleman roſe at the time appointed, 
and taking the boy with him, to ſhew him the way, 
enquired in the neighbourhood, the character of a 
man who lived in ſuch a garret, with a wife and 
four children; when he was told that he was a ve- 
ry induſtrious good kind of man; that he was a 
ſhoemaker, and a neat workman, but was over- 
burthened with a family, and had a hard ſtruggle 
to live in ſuch bad times. Satisfied with this ac- 
count, M. de Sallo aſcended to the — A 
ret, and knocking at the door, it was opened by 
the poor man himſelf, who, knowing him at firſt 
ſight to be the perſon he had robbed the evening 
before, fell at his feet, and implored his mercy, 
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pleading the extreme diſtreſs of his family, and - 
begging that he would forgive his firſt crime, M. 
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de Salle defired him to make no noiſe, for he had 
not the leaſt intention to hurt him. You have a good 
character among your neighbours, ſaid he, bur muſt 
expect that your life will ſoon be cut ſhort, if you 
are ſo abandoned, as to continue your' former vil- 
lainy. Hold your hand; here are thirty piſtoles to 
buy leather; huſband it well, and ſet your children 
a commendable example. 'To put you out of fur- 
ther temptations, to commit ſuch ruinous and fatal 
actions, I will encourage your induſtry ; I hear you 
are a neat work man, and you ſhall take meaſure of 
me and this boy for two pair of ſhoes each, and 
he ſhall call upon you for them. The whole fami- 
ly appeared ſtruck with joy, amazement, and gra- 
titude; and M. de Sallo departed, greatly moved, 
and with a mind filled with ſatisfaction, -at having 
ſaved a man, and, perhaps, a family, from the 
commiſſion of guilt, from an ignominious death, 
and, perhaps, from eternal perdition. Never cvuld 
a day be much better begun ; the conſciouſneſs of 
having performed ſuch an action, whenever it re- 
curs to the mind of a reaſonable being, muſt be 
attended with pleaſure, and that ſelf- complacency 
and ſecret approbation, which is more defirable 
than gold, and all the pleaſures of the earth. — 
O poverty! what is there in thee dreadful to the 
wiſe ? temperance, health and frugality, walk in thy 
train, chearfulneſs and liberty are ever thy compa- 
nions; ſhall any be aſhamed of thee, of whom 
Cincinnatus * was not aſhamed, the running brock, 
the herbs of the field, can amply ſatisfy nature, 
man wants but little, nor that little long ; come then, 
O poverty, while-kings ſtand by and gaze with ad- 
miration, contentment and the philoſopher, is rea- 
dy to receive thee.—— 
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Where ſhall perplexed mortals fly to find 
True happineſs, or conſtant peace of mind ; 
"Tis not annexed to blood or pedigree; 

Gold, tho' ador'd, cries, 'tis not in me: 
Fame, honour, purchas'd by a ſea of blood, 


Diſclaims acquaintance with this ſovereign good : 
Learning and knowledge, tho' they much can ſay, 


Yet to this bliſs could never find the way : 
The naptial ſtate may boaſt—but, how it ſighs; 
And celibacy, claiming of it, lies. | 
"Tis virtue's gift; yet virtue's ſons are try'd, 
Nor in a tranquil ſtate can Jong abide : 

More they may ſhare than others by retreat— 
Yet mental murmurs prove it incompleat; 
The frequent tear betrays a want of reſt, 
Man never is but always to be bleſt. 

He ſhall behold it, Baalam doth avow; 

But yet not nigh—and feel it, but not now, 
Philoſophers and bards, in every age, 
Mourn'd here a long diſaſtrous pilgrimage ; 
Piqu'd at ſome loſs, ſome fav'rite point deny'd, 
Rally'd at life, and for diſmiſſion cry'd. 
Moſes, tho' ſtil'd, the meekeſt man on earth, 
Unleſs indulg'd, requeſted “ inſtant death; 
And Job, whoſe patience holy-writ diſplays ; 
In moving accents, beg'd to end his days: 
Oh! that the almighty would attend my lore, 
And grant the boon I earneſtiy implore; Ba 
That he would cut me off; recal my breath, 
And kindly lay me in the arms of death. 
David, although a prophet and a king, 
Would often touch this melancholy ſtring, 
To ſooth his ſorrows, and his zeal improve 
Oh ! that I had the pinions of a dove, | 
To haſten, and the coming ſtorm elude, 
Whoſe low'ring aſpect gives inquietude ; 
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To fly thoſe ſcenes where numerous evils preſs, 
And gain a refuge in the wilderneſs. Ft 
Elli;ah, who ſuch matchleſs zeal had ſhown, 
And thought himſelf in virtue's cauſe alone, 
By Jezebel purſu'd, faint and diſmay'd, 
Fled to a juniper's refreſhing ſhade ; 
There pondering on his caſe, he bends the knee, 
And thus ad&reſs'd th all-gracious deity : 
Thy prophets ſlain, thy altars ruin'd lie 
Enough, enough I have ſeen, Oh ! let me die; 
A date more ſhort thou didſt my fathers give; 
I am not better, nor would longer live, 
The ever-penſive Jeremiah cries, 
Oh! that my head were waters, and mine eyes 
A ſpring of tears, inceſſantly to mourn, 
Juda in exile never to return; 3 
A ſtubborn race! ungrateful to their God 
Spurning alike his mercies and his rod. 
Oh ! bear me to the deſart's thickeſt ſhade, 
And lodge me in a cave by pilgrims made, 
That I way never plead or ſee them more, 
But leave them to the vengeful hand of pow'r, 
In vain, I ſtrive, nor tears nor prayers can ſave ; 
Oh! that my mother's womb had been my grave, 
Jonah wept o'er his gourd —Nines * might blaze, 
And in a paſſion for his exit prays. e 
E'en the great Paul, ſo worthily extoll'd, 
Weary ot life, deſir'd to be diſſolv'd. 
From theſe exalted characters, tis clear, 
No happineſs on earth can be fincere : 
A glimpſe, a drop, a taſte, is all we have; 
The full fruition lies beyond the grave. ö 
Let us, my friend, bear up, and do our beſt ; 
This is a ſcene of combat, not of reſt. 
Why do I hear thee ſigh, and ſee thee wan, 
For incidents ſo natural to man, 


* Nineveh, / called. 
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Blind 
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Blind to the future, raſhly we canclude, 

Call good an evil, and an evil good: 
Unerring wiſdom leads our ſyſtem on; 
Whether we fink or ſwim, his will be done! 
Remember man's a candidate for bliſs ; | 


A ſchool of diſcipline and tryal this: 


Corrections muſt of conſequence ariſe, : | 
To wean from earth and fit us for the ſkies. 


2 * 


Of ſufairing AﬀtiFions with Fortitude. 


8 daily experience makes it evident, that mi- ; 


ſery and misfortunes are inſer arably adherent 
or unavoidably incident to human life, that calami- 
ty will neither. be repelled by fortitude, nor eſcaped 


by flight, neither awed by — nor eluded by , 


obſcurity, the philoſophers have endeavoured to re- 
concile us to that condition which they cannot teach 


us to mend, to perſuade-us that moſt of our evils are 


made afflictive only by ignorance or perverſeneſs, 


and that nature has annexed to every viciflitude of 
external circumſtances, ſuch advantages as are ſuffi- 
cient to over- balance all its inconveniences. By 
ſuffering willingly what we cannot avoid, we ſecure 


ourſelves from vain and immoderate perturbations, 
we preſerve that flrength for better purpoſes, which 


would be unprofitably waſted in the efforts of deſ- 


peration, and maintain that circumſpection which 
may enable us to ſeize every. ſupport, and improve 
every alleviation. , This. calmneſs and reſignation 


will be more eaſſſy obtained, as the attention is 
more powerfully withdrawn from the contemplati- 
.on of unmingled, unabated evil, and. diverted to 


thoſe accidental benefits which prudence may con- 
fer on every ſtate, Seneca has attempted not only 
VOI. VI. ö to 
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he knowledge of ourſclves. No man can form a 


«to-pacify us in misfortune, hut almoſt to a lure: 
to it, by repreſenting it as neceſſary to the pieaſures 


of the mind. He that never was acquainted with 
_ adverſity, ſays he, has ſeen the world but on one 


fide, and is ignorant of half the ſcenes of nature, 
If therefore it can be proved that adverſity is ne. 
ceſſary, to the attainment of knowledge, and that 
a happy ſituation hides: us from ſo large a part of 
the field of meditation, the.envy of many who re- 
pine at the ſight of affluence and ſplendor, will be 
much diminiſhed ; for ſuch. is the delight of mental 
ſuperiority, that none on whom. nature or ſtudy 
Have- conferred it, would purchaſe the gifts of 
fortune by its loſs. It is certain, that however 
the rhetoric of Seneca may have dreſſed adverſity 


with extrinſic ornaments, he has juſtly reprefented 


it as affording ſome opportunities of obſervation, 
which cannot eaſily be found in ontinual felicity ; 
He has truly aſſerted, that to eſcape misfortune, is 
to want inſtruction, and that to live at eaſe, is to 
live in ignorance. As no man can enjoy happi- 
neſs without thinking that he enjoys it, the experi- 
ence of calamity is neceſſary to a juſt ſenſe of bet- 
ter fortune, for the good of our preſent ſtate is 
merely comparative, and the evil which every man 
Feels, will be ſofficient to diſturb and haraſs him, 
If he does not know how much evil he eſcapes. 
The luſtre of diamonds is invigorated by the in- 
terpoſition of darker bodies; the lights of a picture 
are heightened by its ſhades. © The higheſt pleaſure 
which nature has indulged to ſenſitive perfection, is 
that of reſt after fatigue yet that ſtate of labour 
Heightens into delight, is without it only eaſe, and 
ivincapable of ſatisfying the mind without the ſu- 
'peraddition of diverſified amuſements. Proſperity, 
as-is truly aſſerted by Seneca, very much obſtructs 
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Juſt eſtimate of his o * powers by unaQive ſpeca- | 
u 


lation. That fortitude which has encountered no 


dangers, that prudence which has ſurmounted. no 


difficulties, that integrity which, has been attacked 
by no temptations, can at beſt be conſidered hut as 


1 gold not yet brought to the teſt, of which therefore 


the true value cannot be afligned. He chat trayer- 


ſes the lifts; without an adverſar 7 may receive, 


ſays the philoſppher,. the reward o victory, but he 
has no pretenſions to the honour, If it be the 
higheſt happineſs of man to. contemplate himſelf 
with ſatisfaction, and to regeive the gratulations of 
his own conſcience, he, 'whoſe courage, has made 
way amidſt the turbulence of oppoſition, and whoſe 
vigour has broken through the UP of. diſtreſs, has 
many advantages over him that has ſlept in che 
ſhades of indolence, and whoſe retroſpect of time, 
can entertain him with nothing hut day riſing upon 
day, and year gliding after year. A man is really 


and truly happy, when every part and faculty — 
of his body and mind, is in good health, 


when they diſcharge their proper offices, benen 


to nature, as when the eye ſees 1 the 


well, and the taſte taſtes well, But chiefly — eſ- 
pecially, when the ſuperior and more noble facul- 
ties, are in good order, wiz. when the anderſtanding 
diſeerns and diſtinguiſhes clearly, betwixt truth ans 


fal ſnood, good and evil; and the will and affecti- 


ons chooſe and * eaten to ark and 


right underſtanding- v3 ine 
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is ſo cautions? or any prudence ſo timerous, as te 
decline them. Even thoſe that have moſt reverence 
for the laws of right, are pleaſed with ſhewing, 
that not fear, but choice, regulates their behaviour, 
- and would be 3 to comply, rather than obey. 


We love to overlook the boundaries which we do 
not wiſh to paſs, and as the ſatyriſt remarks, he 
that has no deſign to take the life of another, is 
yet glad to have it in his hands. From the ſame 
principle, tending yet more to degeneracy and cor- 
ruption, proceeds the deſire of inveſting lawful au- 
thority with terror, and governing by force rather 
than by perſuaſion. Pride is unwilling to believe 
the neceſſity of aſſigning any other reaſon than her 


own will, and would rather maintain the moſt equi. 


table claims, by violence and penalties, than de- 
ſcend from the dignity of command to diſputes and 
ex poſtulations ——A' wiſe and good man is never 


ſo amiable as in his unbended hours and familiar 


intervals. Heroic generofity, or philoſophical diſ- 


coveries may compel veneration and reſpect, but 


Iove always implies ſome kind of natural or volun- 
and is only to be excited by that 
chearfulneſs which diſincumbers all minds from 


awe and ſolicitude, invites the modeſt to free- 


dom, and exalts the timorous to confidence. This 


eaſe and frankneſs is certain to pleaſe, whatever be 
the eharacter of him that exerts it; if our ſuperi- 
ors deſcend from their elevation, we love them for 
leſſening the diſtance at which we are plaeed below 
+ them: and inferiors, from whom we can receive 


"no other advantge, will always keep our affectiofs 
while they give us pleaſure. Every man finds him- 
ſelf differently ache by the fight of fortreſſes of 
war and palaces of pleaſare ; we look on the height 

' and ſtrength of-the bulwarks, with a kind of gloomy 

ſatisfaction, becauſe we canndt think of defence, 


without thinking likewiſe of danger; but range de- 


lighted 
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Kghted through the gay apartments of the palace, 
becauſe. nothing is impreſſed by them on the mind 
but joy and feſtivity. Such is the difference be- 
tween great ard amiable characters; with protec- 
tors, we are ſafe, with companions we are happy.— 
Perſonal merit is all a man can call his own. Who- 
ever ſtrictly adheres to honeſty and truth, and leads 
a regular and virtuous life, is more truly noble, 
than a debauched, abandoned profligate, were- he 

deſcended from the moſt illuftrious family. 


Of our mutual Dependance on each other, 
Iso augment our bappineſs, &c, _ 


T HE apparent inſufficiency of every indivi- 


dual to bis own happineſs or ſafety, compels - 


us to ſeek from one another aſſiſtance and ſupport ; 
and not only the neceſſity of joint efforts, for the 
execution of any great or extenſive deſign, but the 
variety of powers diſſeminated in the ſpecies, and 
the proportion between the defects and excellencies 
of different perſons, demands an interchange of 
help, and communication of enjoyments, and by 
frequent reciprocations of beneficence, unites man- 
kind in ſociety and friendſhip, If it can be ima- 
gined that there ever was a time, when the inha- 
itants of any country were in a ſtate of equality; 
it is reaſonable to believe, that every man was then 
loved in proportion, as he cou!d contribute, by his 
ſtrength or his ſkill, to the ſupply of natural wants; 
that there was little room for peeviſh diſlike, or ca- 
pricious favour; that the affection then admitted 
into the heart, was rather eſteem than tenderneſs ; 
and that kindneſs was only purchaſed by benefits. 
But when, by force or policy, by wiſdom or by for- 
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mne, diſtinction, and ſuperiority, were introduced 
and eſtabliſned, and many were condemned to la- 
bour for the ſupport of a few, they whoſe poſſeſſi- 
ons ſwelled above their wants, naturally laid out 
iheir ſuperfluities upon pleaſure; and they who 
. could no longer be employed in eſſential affairs, nor 
purchaſe friendſhip by neceflary offices, endeavour- 
ed to promote their intereſt by new gratifications, 
and to create wants, which they might be courted 
to ſupply. The defires of mankind are much mo 
numerous than their enjoyments, and the capacity 
of real or imaginary poſſeſſion, ſo much too large 
to be filled up, that no power of beſtowing can ſa- 
tisfy expectation, and every diſtant appearance of 
advantage, muſt excite ſtruggles and coinpetitions. 
That which can be obtained only by one, will be 
defired by multitudes, while there are multitudes 
unſatisfied with their allotment.; and he who can- 
not hope to. ſucceed by real ſervices, and either 
finds no room for the exertion of higher qualities, 
or perceive himſelf excelled by his rivals, will have 
recourſe to other expedients, endeavour to become 
agreeable where he cannot be important, and learn, 
by degrees, to number the art of pleaſing among the 
moſt uteful ſtudies and valuable attainments. This 
art, like others,. is cultivated in proportion to its 
uſe, and will always flouriſh moſt, where it is moſt 
rewarded ; for this reaſon, we find it practiſed with 
Treat aſſiduity under abſolute governments, where 
e and riches are in the hands of one man, 
whom all, therefore, endeavour to propitiate, and 
who ſoon become ſo much accuſtomed to compli- 
ance and officiouſneſs, as not eaſily to find, in the 
moſt delicate addreſs, that novelty which is ſo ne- 
ceſſary to procure attention. It is diſcovered by a 
. very few experiments, that no man is much pleaſed 
with another who does not increaſe, in ſome reſ- 
. ö is pect, | 
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- ne; his fondneſs of himſelf; and therefore, he 
that endeavours rather to be led forward by proſpe- 
' rity, by the gentle hand of favour, than to force 
his way by labour and merit, muſt rather conſider 
how to diſplay his patron's excellencies than his own; 
that whenever be approaches, he may fill the ima- 
gination with pleaſing dreams, and chaſe away diſ- 
guſt and wearineſs, by a perpetual ſucceſſion of de- 
lightful images. This may, indeed, ſometimes be 
affected, by turning the attention upon advantages, 
which are really poſſeſſed, and upon proſpects which 
reaſon ſpreads before hope; for, whoever can en- 
creaſe the happineſs of others, has generally, ei- 
ther from nature or from fortune, gifts, which he 
may review with ſatisfaction, and of which he will 
ſeldom be diſpleaſed that he is recalled to the con- 
templation. But thoſe who have once degraded: 
their underſtanding to an application only to the 
paſſions; and who have learned to derive hope from 
any other ſources than induſtry and virtue, ſeldom 
retain dignity and magnanimity ſufficient to ſecure. 
them againſt the conſtant recurrence of temptation 
to fallinod. He that is too deſirous. to be loved 
will ſoon learn to flatter, and when he has exhauſted” 
all the variations of honeſt praiſe, and can delight 
no longer with the civility of truth, he will invent 
new topics of panegyric, and break out in raptures 
at virtues and beauties conferred by himſelf, The 
drudgeries of dependance would, indeed, be aggra- 
vated by hopeleſſneſs, if no indulgence was allow- 
ed to adulation. He, that will obſtinately confine 
his patron to hear only the commendations which he 
deſerves, will ſoon be forced to give way to others 
that regale him with more compaſs of muſic. The 
greateſt human virtues bears no proportion to hu- 
man vanity, We always think ourſelves better 
Than we-are, and are generally deſirous that others 
ts "EW | ſhould 
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mould till think us better than we think ourſelves: 


To praiſe us for actions or diſpoſitions which de- 


— 


ſerve praiſe, is not to confer a benefit, but to pay a 
tribute. We have always pretenſions to fame, 
which, in our own hearts, we know to be diſputa- 
ble, and which we are deſirous to ſtrengthen, we 
have always hopes which we ſuſpect to be fallacious, 
and therefore, eagerly ſnatch at every confirmation. 


It may, indeed, be proper to make the firſt ap- 


proaches under the conduct of truth, and to ſecure 
credit to future encomiums, by ſuch praiſe as may 
be ratified by the conſcience ; but the mind once 
habituated to the Juſciouſneſs of flattery, becomes 
in a ſhort time nice, and like a vitiated palate is in- 
ceſſantly calling for higher grat fications. It is 
ſcarcely credible, how far diſcernment may be 
dazzled by the miſt of pride, and underſtanding in- 
fatuated.by the intoxication of flattery, or how low 
the genius may deſcend by ſucceſſive gradations of 
ſerviſty, and how ſwiftly it may fall down the pre- 
cipice of falihood. No man can, indeed, obſerve 
without indignation, on what. names, both of an- 


tient and modern times, the utmoſt exuberance of 
praiſe has been laviſhed, and by what hands it has 
been beſtowed, It has never yet been found, that 


the tyrant, the plunderer, the oppreſſor, the moſt 


hateful of the hateful, the moſt profligate of the 


profligate, have wanted the celebrations which they 


were willing to purchaſe, or that wickedneſs and 
folly have not found correſpondent flatterers thro' 
all their ſubordinations, except when they have 
been aſſociated with avarice or poverty, and have 
wanted either inclination or ability to hire a pane- 


gyriſt As there is no character ſo deformed as to 


fright away from it the proſtitutes of praiſe, there 


is no degree of encomiaſtic veneration which pride 
has refuſed. The Emperors of Rome, 1 
| | E f them⸗ 
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man of high rank is furround 
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themſelves to be worſhipped in their lives, with 
temples and altars ; and in an age, more enlighten- 
ed the terms pecyliar to the praiſe and worſhip of 
the ſupreme Being, have been applied to wretches, 
whom it was the reproach of humanity to number 
among men, and whom, nothing but riches; or 


power, hindered thoſe that read or wröte their dei- 


cation, from hunting into the toils of juſtice,” as 
diſturbers of the peace of nature. _ There are, in- 
deed, many among the poetical flatterers, | who 


. muſt be reſigned to infamy without vindication, and 


whom we muſt confeſs to have deſerted the cauſe 
of virtue for pay ; to have committed, againſt con- 
vition, the crime of obliterating the diſtinction 


between good and evil ; and inſtead of oppoſing 


the encroachments of vice, to have encited her 


ptogreſs, and celebrated her tene dees 


is a lower clafs of ſycophants, wh ſe underſtatiding 
has not made them capable of 1 Eoile evety 

| et with numbers; 
who have no other rule of thought or action, than 
his maxims and his conduct; whom, the honour of 
being numbered among his acquaintance, reconciles 
to all his vices andeall his abſurdities ; ànd who ka- 
fily perſuade themſelves' to eſteem him, by whoſe 
regard, they conſider themſelves as diſtinguiſhed and 
exalted. It is dangerous for 'mean'minds to venture 
themſelves within the ſphere of greatneſs, ſtupidity 
is ſoon blinded by the ſplendor of wealth, and 
cowardice is eaſily fettered in the ſhackles of de- 


- pendance. To ſollicit patronage is, at leaſt; in the 


event, to ſet virtue to ſale. None can be pleaſed 
without praiſe ; and 'few can be praiſed without 
falſhood ; few can be aſſiduous without ſervility 
and none can be ſervile without corruption, 


e 
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0 Friendſbip. 
Fe has been wiſely conſidered as the 


' great ſoftener of human anxiety ;”* were it 
not. for the exhilerating quality of this balm, we 
might labour under the preſſure of ills which every 
42 produces without N mitigation or decreaſe, 
an 
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and with a ſmall portion of che profit and experi- 
ence that it is poſſible to reap from ſuch occurren- 
ces, when our feeble intellects are aſſiſted with the 
council of another, who is not agitated by the ſame 
unfavourable circumſtances, For notwithſtanding 
the chriſtian religion, abundantly inculcates the du- 
ty and advantage of patiently enduring the mortifi- 
( cations of life, they are ſo oppoſite to the prevail- 
Ing. paſſions of man, that even the ſtricteſt adherers 
to the goſpel and its injunctions, are, at times, 
5. a to . lament the diſturbance of accidental 
evils. : | HY 
Every indiyidual, who is inſenſible to the ſpotleſs 
recreation, of rational converſe, and conceives no 
reliſh, for the ſoothing endearments of friendſhip, 
muſt be entirely unacquainted with the higheſt pri · 
vilege of mankind he may boaſt of felicity in 
one favourite . diverſion, and pretend to be tranſ- 
ported with. the pleaſures of his own amuſements, 
bat his taſte is obviouſly inferior to that of prudent 
beings, who profeſs an ardour for the benefit of 
ſociety; their deſires after ſuch comfort are derived 
from the fource of everlaſting unity, and tend to 
_ conform the mind to truth and rectitude. 
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Bust, though we are thus capable to brighten the 
1 gloom of time, and to view our penſive ſituation, 
enlivened by the chearing preſence of a beloved 
companion, it is not adyiſable to have our affecti- 
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ons entirely abſorbed in any terreſtrial poſſeſſion; 


no ſublunary inheritance is permanent, even friend- 


ſhip, that effectual cementer of the heart, and ſa- 
cred union of ſouls, wherewith heaven ſaw meet to 
bleſs us, in order ro qualify us for a more exalted 
participation of happineſs hereafter, as well as to 


ſweeten the bitter draughts of perplexity, and bear 


our ſpirits through the various conflicts of this pro- 
bationary ſtate, is not exempt from annoyance z 
death with his mercileſs ſpear has deſtroyed the 
greateſt inſtances of mutual tranquillity, and conti- 
nues to blaſt the expectation of numbers, who pro- 
bably had long indulged the flattering hopes of fu- 
ture ſerenity, - ieee 
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O the Advantages of Thinking. 


NM AN being the onl creature here below de- 


V fign'd for a ſociable life, has two faculties 


to en mg him from other creatures, thinking 


and ſpeaking, The one to fit him for the ſociety 
of others ; and the other, to qualify him alſo for 
his own. As to the latter of theſe faculties, there's 


no fear of it's gathering ruſt for want of uſe. We 


are rather apt to ſpeak too much ; and the moſt 
reſerved have reaſon to pray with the Fſalmiſt, ſet 
a watch O Lord, before my mouth, and keep the 


door of my lips'. But the former, is that which 
generally lies neglected; as may be gueſs'd from the 


intemperate uſe of the other. Thete are too few, 
that are capable of thinking to any great purpoſe, 
but among thoſe that are, there are few that em- 


ploy rightly this excellent talent. For either they 


. 


live a popular life; and then what for buſineſs, 


pleaſures, company, viſits, with many other im- 


pertinenc ies, there is ſcarce room for a morning 
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reflection. Or elſe, they live retired, and then 
either they doze away their time in drowſineſs and 
dull ſtudies, and ſcarce entertain tneir ſolitude, 
with one uſe ul meditation once in a month. But 
lis for want of thinking properly that they can al- 
low themſclves in doing ſo. For by doing this, 
they. would ſoon diſcover, that of all the methods 
of improvement that can be uſed, there is none ſo 
advantageous as thinking; either for our intellectu- 


als or our morals; to make us wiſer, or to make 


us better, and firſt, For our intellectuals. Tis the 
perfection of our rational part to know; that is, to 
be able to frame clear and diſtind conceptions, to 


form right judgments, and to draw true conſe- 


quences from one thing to another. Now beſides 


that the powers of the mind are made more bright, 


vigorous and active by uſe, as all other ſaculties are; 
there is this further advantage, that by habitual 
thinking the object is made more familiar to the 
underſtanding, the habitudes and relations of 
ideas one towards another, by frequent comparing, 
become more viſible and apparent; and conſe- 
2 more eaſy to divide what ought to be 

ivided, and to compound what ought to be com- 

dunded; wherein conſiſts the ſum of all truth. 
Reading is indeed very excellent and uſeful to this 
purpoſe; but thinking is ceitainly the moſt neceſ- 
lg This may do without the other, as appears 
in the firſt inventers of arts and ſciences; who were 


ain to think out their way to the receſſes of truth; 
but the other can never do, without this. Reading 


wirhout thinking, cannot be profitable, and will 


never make a rich head; it may, indeed, bring in 


a great ſtore of matter, but tis yet without form 


and void, till we improve by thinking, Ike the ſe- 


minal ſpirit, agitates the dead ſhapeleſs lump, and 
works it up into figure and ſimmetry. But the 
great advantage of thinking is this, that it improves 
1 | our 


our morals as well as our intellectuals; and ſerves 
to make us better, as well as wiſer. He that doth «©, 
habitually. know, and actually attends his duty, and | 
to all engagements for its performance: He has 
thoſe conſiderations almoſt always preſent with him 
which to others are the principles of repentance ; 
and this keeps him in his duty, and makes him live 
like thoſe righteous. perſons of whom our Saviour 
ſays, that they need no repentance. v7 (v8 
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Of Tutors, and the great advan'ages ari- 
ſing to tbeir pupils, by an induſtrious 
care in their Education. 580 m1 


XL fkilful and diligent tutors, who make 
| the inſtruction of their ſcholars both: their du- 
ty and delight, have three principal objects in their 
view in the due diſcharge of their important truſt. - 
Their firſt concern is, to cultivate their minds with 
all thoſe aids of learning, whereof their years are 
capable. From whence they proceed to rectify - 
and form their hearts by the principles of - honour 
and honeſty. ' And for the completion of their 
woik, they uſe their utmoſt endeavours to eſtabliſh. - 
them in the principals of their moſt hol religion. 
In order to entertain a ſuitable idea of the great ad- 
vantages, which ariſe from the habituating of youth 
to the ſtudy of ſuch arts and ſciences as are ſuita- 
ble to their years, we need only reflect on the vaſt - 
diſtinction which learning makes, not only between 
one man and another, but between 'two different. 
kingdoms. Tho' the Athenians" poſſeſſed but a. 
emal territory in Greece, yet by carrying the liberal : 
arts and ſciences to perfection; they compleated 
their own Glory, Rome which had made herlelf _ 


. 
miſtreſs of the World by her eonqueſts, became the 
object of it's wonder and imitation by the improve- 
ments that ſhe made in almoſt every art. Africa 
on the other hand, thro' her neglect of literature is 
grown very unfruittul. and even fallen into that 
barbarity, of which it bears the name. The re- 
verſe has happened among the northern nations, 
they were long looked upon as rude and barbarous, 
as ſoon, however, as learning was introduced a- 
mong them, they ſent abroad proficients in all 
arts and ſciences, who have equalled at leaſt, if not 
ſurpaſſed, what other nations have ever produced. 
As the arts and ſciences gain ground in any nation 
whatſoever, the inhabitants thereof are in propor- 
tion transformed into new creatures : from whence - 
it may be juſtly concluded, that the minds of men 
dare near upon a level in all parts of the world: 
that all the. differences between one and another, is 
principally, if not altogether owing to a liberal edu- 
cation; that according to the negleR, or cultivati- | 
on of the Sciences, whole nations riſe or fall; and 
that their future proſperity or declenſion, in a great 
meaſure depends upon them. However without 
having farther recourſe to hiſtory, let us take a. 
tranſient view of what, for the generality, occurs 
in the courſe of nature. From whence we may 
_ diſcern what a wide difference a little art and in- 
duſtry will make between two tracts of land of 
equal value. The one, if üncultivated, remains 
wild, and is over- run with weeds ? the other under 
the care of a ſkilful gardiner, is richly laden with 
fruits of all kinds, and of the, moſt delicious flavour, 
is embelliſh'd with a vaſt variety of party-coloured 
ſlowers; contracts within a few acres whatever 
is moſt curious, moſt proper for the nouriſhment 
and ſupport of the owner, and moſt entertaining to 
his eye; becomes, in ſhort, àa moſt pleaſing epitome. 
of all that is moſt yaluable inthe — 


> 


which every one, who is conſcious of his high deſ- 


* 


/ 
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+ the year, and in the remoteſt countries. And thus 


it is with the mind, Which ever repays the care, 
which we take in the cultivation of it with the ut- 
moſt gratitude and profuſion. That is the ſoil, 


cent, and for what worthy purpoſes he was created, 
is under an indiſpenſible obligation to improve to 
the beſt advantage; a ſoil both, rich and fertile, 
capable of the nobleſt productions, and alone wor- 
thy of all our care. The mind is actually refreſhed 
and invigorated by thoſe ſublime truths, with which 


| ſhe is ſupplied by the help of ſtudy. ' It gradually 


increaſes and grows up, as it were, with thoſe 
great men, whoſe operations are the objects of it's 
attention. It ftrives by a laudable emulation, to 


attain to their honour and fame, and has juſt 


rounds to expect it from that ſucceſs Which they 
ave met with, unmindful of its own frailty, it 
makes glorious attempts to riſe with them above 
ite uſual pitch: being but poorly provided of it- 
ſelf, and contracted within a narrow . compaſs, it 
has too often but ſmall ſcope of invention, and its 
powers are with eaſe exhauſted. Study, however, 
dompenſates for all its imperfections; and ſupplies 
its various neceſſities from abroad. It opens the 


underſtanding by. re aid, extends its Views, 


enlarges its ideas, and renders them more lively, 
and diſtinct. By ſtudy, we are taught to confider 
truth in a variety of lights, to diſcern the copiouſ- 


neſs of principals, and draw the remoteſt concluſi- 


ons from them. At our firſt entrance into the 
world we are overwhelmed with a cloud of igno- 
rance, which is very much augmented by the falſe 


as and prepoſſeſſions of à bad education. 


By ſtudy, however, the formet is diſperſed, and 
the latter corrected. It gives rectitude and exact- 


neſs to our thoughts, and ſtrength and vigour to 
= | 8 48 — Cob Wat ah „ee . , 'our 
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4 our reaſon. It aids and aſſiſts in the regular aud 


Juſt arrangement of whatever we propoſe to write 
or ſpeak, and preſents the brighteſt ſages of anti- 
quity to our view, as the nobleſt patterns for our 


. Imitation, By ſetting their judgment hefore usin © 


a fair and advantageous light, we walk with ſafety 


under their friendly guidance and direction. Was 


this ſtudy, of no other uſe, than that of acquiring a 


habit of labour, the attaining a- firmneſs of mind, 
and ſubducing our averſions to ſuch things as ſeem 


* of 


to give a check to the natural bent of our inclinati- 


ons, it would, notwithſtanding, prove a concern 


of the laſt importance. In effect it draws us off 


from indolence and inaQtivity, from a corrupt taſte 
for gaming, from too violent, purſuit of the diver- 


ions in faſhjon, and in ſhort, from a too partial in- 


dulgence of. our inordinate appetites and affections; 
it fills up to advantage, all our vacant hours, and 
renders that, leiſure highly agreeable, which, with. 
out the aid of ſtudy, is a kind of death, and the 


grave, if I may be indulged the expreſſion, of a 


man alive. The next grand article in the inſtruc- 


tion of youth, is the forming their manners. —- 


Were there no nobler views in inſtruction, than the 


* 


improvement of youth in learning, were it to aim 
only at the enlargement of their ideas, without a 


due regard to the forming of their hearts ; it woul 


not anſwer what might be juſtly expected from it, 
or conduct us to one of the principal ends for which 
we were created: Mam is a ſociable creature, and not 
made for himſelf alone. Providence has al'otted 


him a proper ſphere to move. in; he is the member 


of a community, the advantages whereof he ought 
as much as in his power, to promote. However. 
among the variety of employments, which diſtin- 
guiſh one man from another, all publick poſts of 
truſt require the moſt ſhining talents, and à more 


than common ſhare of wiſdom and good conduct. 


Naw 
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Now it is virtue alone, that qualifies a man for the 


due diſcharge of any ſuch important offices, It 
is the good intention of the heart, that diſtinguiſh- 
es him from the generality of mankind, and ren- 


ders him a proper inſtrument for the promotion of 


ſocial happineſs. It is virtue, that gives him a true 
taſte for glory that inſpires him with zeal for his 


country, and with proper motives to ſerve it to the 


utmoſt of his power: it is virtue, that prompts him 
to think nothing truly valuable but ſincerity and 
juſtice: nothing agreeable, but a conſcience void of 
offence towards God and man; and nothing odious 
or ſhameful, but what is vicious. The end of all 
ſtudy, therefore, is to make men virtuous. The 
end of inſtruction, in the opinion of Plato, was to 


reform the manners of youth; and - whoever de- 


parted from that great principle, did by no 


means deſerve the approbation of the. publick. 
We may with eaſe apply this principle to the 


ſtudy of litterature, and all the liberal arts. 
The uſe that ought to be made of them is, to in- 
ſpire young perſons, by a proper application of the 
maxims, examples, and remarkable events, which 
aretranſmitted to us in the writings of the moſt ap- 
proved authors, with the love of virtue, and an 
abhorrence of vice. Youth ſtand in need of a faith. 
ful and conſtant monitor, and an advocate to plead 
with them in the cauſe of truth; integrity, and 
right reaſon. But who ſhall this monitor be ; ſhall 
their tutors form ſet leſſons for their improvement 


in this particular, by no means. Children take 


the alarm at the very name of leſſons, are on their 


guard, and turn a deaf ear to all ſuch admonitions. 


In order, therefore, to preſerve them from the con- 

tagion of the preſent degenerate age, they muſt be 

carried back into diſtant countries, as well as times, 

and the opinions and examples of the great men of 

antiquity muſt be oppoſed to the falſe maxims, — 
| a 


* 


1 

- bad examples, by which the greater part of mans 
kind are led aſtray. Youth will attend with plea- 

ſure to ſuch: lectures, as are recommended to them 
by Scipio, or a Cyrus: and ſuch inſtructions, con- 

cealed under the pleaſing maſk of ſtories, will make 
a deeper impreſſion on their minds, as they appear 

artleſs, and ſeem to be laid before them without: 
deſign. By the great examples, and amiable cha- 
raters, which are to be mer with in hiſtory, our 
youth are taught to have an early ſenſe of what is 
excellent, to have a taſte for virtue, and to fix their 
attention on real merit. From thence they learn to 
form a judgment on mankind, to conquer popular 
prejudices, and to look upon a real ſervice done to 
a friend in diſtreſs, preferable to the conqueſt of 
an enemy in the field of battle Nothing is more 
apt to inſpire ſentiments of virtue, and create a 
deteſt ation of vice, than the converſation of men 
of merit. And this advantage is principally to be - 
drawn ſrom the peruſal of the beſt authors. It 
forms a kind of relation betwixt us and the great - 


eſt men among the ancients. We converſe with: 


them; we live with them, we hear their diſcourſes ; 
and are witneſſes of their actions. When a tutor 
has gone thus far, and has inſtilled the prineipals of 
honour and honeſty into the hearts of his pupils, 
he is to take one ſtep farther, and to uſe his utmoſt 
endeavours to confirm them in the principles of 
their moſt holy Religion. This is the moſt impor- 
tant and eſſential point, and ſhould be the chief 
end of all their inſtructions. Tho' religion ſhould. 
not be always in their mouths, yet it ſhould be ever 
in their minds, and never out of ſight. There 
are a thouſand paſſages to be met with in the wri-- 
tings of the pagans themſelves, which furniſh a ju- 
'dicious tutor with ſuch reffections, as are proper to 
give youth an adequate idea of the ſanctity, and 
the ſuperior excellence of the chriſtian religion to 
_ f any: 
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5 any other. And ſuch paſſages ought frequently to 


be thrown in the chiidrens way; as inſtruction, by 


examples, is more effectual and perſwaſive than by 


precepts, In ſhort, reaſon, after having graced the 
underſtanding of a ſcholar with'the knowledge of 
all human ſciences, and ſtrengthened his heart with 
all the moral virtues, muſt at length refign him in- 
to the hands of religion, that he may learn from 
thence how to make right uſe of all that has been 
taught him, and be confecrated for eternity. Rea- 
ſon ſhould inform him, that without inſtructions of 
this new maſter, all his labour would prove but a 
vain amuſement. Reaſon, in fine, ſhould ſuggeſt 
to him, that it is his greateſt happineſs, and moſt 
indifpenſible duty, to make all his other acquiſiti - 
ons and talents, ſubſervient to his Religion. 
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© Advice to the children f great Men. 


* 


Vou think the good alone are great, 
virtue, and good ſenſe you prize, 
And vice and ignorance deſpiſe, 
Not only prize but cheriſh arts, 
And patronize the men of parts, 
If inconſtant fortune ſhew you 
To treat thoſe well who are below you, 
If no ill collected hoard | 
Do crown your hoſpitable Board ; 
If no duns beſiege ypur gate, 
If you're honeſt as you're great 


I F when you come to men's eſtate, 
If 


If all your inclinations tend, 


To oblige, and to befriend; 
If you're bounteous, courteous, kind 
To the poor, and labouring, hind; 


* 
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If you eaſe the widows cares, 
Nor are above your own affairs; 
If you aſſert your country's cauſe, , + . 
Your King, Religion, and the laws, 
If when applauſe is given to you, 
You do not take it as your due, 
But as a motive to inſpire - L 
Thoſe virtues-which you ſhould acquire: 
Since life is fleeting as a dream, | 
If you can paſs it by this ſcheme ; . 
From Death's cold ſleep you cannot miſs 
Jo riſe to everlaſting bliſs — | 


| God has implanted, in the mind, of every one, 
the. ſeeds and principles of virtue, which need 
only due culture to make them take deep root,— 
to ſpring up and flouriſh in the ſou], and ripen into 
all thoſe fruits of action, which are ornamental as 
well as beneficial to human nature. We ought 
therefore not to be wanting to Qurſelves, in for- 
warding the intention of nature, by cultivating our 
minds, and preparing each faculty for the enjoy- 
ment of thoſe objects it is capable of being affected 
within' the courſe of this life; for, if we ſuffer our 
minds to lie neglected, they will ſoon be over-run 
with vicious "4 270 as uncultivated lands run wild 
into weeds and thiſtles. Virtue, ſays a great au- 
thor, is the hard and valuable part io be aimed at 
in education ;—all other conſiderations and accom- 
pliſhments ſhould give way and be poſtponed to 
this. This is the ſolid and ſubſtantial good, which 
* parents and tutors ſhould not only read lectures, 
and talk of, but the labour and art of education 
ſhould furniſh the mind wi th, and faſten the re and 
never ceaſe, till the youth has a true reliſh for it, 
and places his ſtrength, glory, and his pleaſure in 
it. Beit then the care of education to infuſe early 
- notions of virtue and honour into the untainted 
| youth 
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youth, that ſo the poſſible advantages of good party 


may not take an evil turn, nor be perverted to baſe _ 
and unworthy ends.—As ſoon as children begin to 

talk, they ſhould have about them ſome diſcreet per- 
ſon, who ſhould take care to faſhion them aright, and 
keep them from the infection of bad company, 


which never fails to corrupt their innocence. — A 


perſon well bred, and who underſtands the meaſures 
of civility and ways of carriage; and is ſo well ac- 
quainted with the follies, humours, and vices of 
the age in Which he lives, that he may be able to 


ſhew them to his pupil, as he finds him capable 


to teach him ſkill in men and their manners; — to 
pull of the maſk, which their ſeveral callings and 
pretences cover them with, and to make his pupil 


diſcern-whatlies at the bottom under ſuch appearan- 


ces, that he may not, as unexperienced young men 
are apt to do, judge by the qutſide, and give himſelf ' 
up to ſhew, and the inſinuation of a fair carriage, 


or an obliging condeſcenſion : ——The parent, that 


lays out his money in the choice of ſuch a tutor, 


makes a better purchaſe for him, than if he had 


laid out the money for an addition of lands, hou- 
ſes, &c. to his former eſtate. Every kind of wit 
has a' particular ſcience correſpondiag to it, and in 
which a one it can be truly excellent, and as there 
is in every mind a certain bias towards knowledge, 


which may be ſtrengthened and improved by pro- 


per application, ſo it often happens, that this natu- 
ral propenſity is injured, if not quite defaced, by 
ſome improper method of education; for great care 
ſhould be taken to diſcover the natural talents of a 
youth, and then, not to force, but to help the birth of 


his: favourite ſcience, and to bring his own thoughts 
to light. Yet how different from this method is 


the manner of education that prevails amongſt 


us. How many mothers, if their ſons are born to 


a conſiderable eſtate, take ſo much care of their 
R | . health 
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health, that they make them good for nothing. 
They ſoon find reading is bad for their eyes, and 
that writing makes their head ach ; and as ſoon as 
they are able to ride on horſe-back, or carry a gun 
they let their children looſe among the woods.— — 
A ſort of education by which the ſquire may get a 
good ſtock of health, but nothing elſe that is good; 
and if it were a man's buſineſs only to live, there 
could not be a more accompliſhed perſon than ſuch 
à one, in all the country round about him. The 
ſame fooliſh thoughts prevailing in thoſe who have 
the care of their education, furniſh us with innu- 
merable inſtances of young heirs, and elder bro- 
thers, who are of no manner of uſe, but to keep 
up their families, and to tranſmit their lands and 
* houſes in a line to the next generation. On the 
the contrary, when a youth, on examination, does 
not ſeem inclined to learning; let him immediately 
be put to ſome mechanick way of life without re- 
gard to his birth, if nature and a plentiful fortune 
have not deſigned him for ſomething higher. 
The loſs which the commonwealth ſuffers by the 
wrong education of its youth, is like the loſs 
which the year would ſuffer by the deſtruction of 
the ſpring; as it, in a manner, ſtarves poſterity, 
and defrauds our country of thoſe perſons, who with 
due care, might have made an eminent figure in 
their reſpective ſtations in Church and ſtate. It 
would be a great bleſſing, had we a ſet of teachers, 
polite in their behaviour and method of teaching, 
who ſhould be put into a condition of being above 
flattering or fearing the parents of thoſe who are 
put under their tuition, for then we, might poſſibly 
| ſee learning become a pleaſure,” and children 
* themſelves in that Which they now 
Abhor. : Il ; 
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The 'Progreſs of Learning. 


DV nature ſavage, till inftcuQtive art 
Faſhions his mind and cultivates his heart, 


Thro' vice and error the impetuous youth 


Roams W and ſhuas the paths of 
.wruta;s '-* + 

Unruly appetites his virtues ſway, 

His will commands and paſſions lead the way; 

But when the ſchools habe lent their ſocial aid, 

And from his brain diſpell'd the native ſhade, 

His tender front the dawning genius rears, 

And ſhining virtue in her bloom appears. 


ti 


So on his furrow ſtands the labouring ſwain, 


And to the glebe commits the pregnant grain; 
Lodg'd in the earth an embrio harveſt lies, 

Till the ſun's genial influence bids it riſe ; 

Then joyous he ſurveys his fruitful ground, 

With plenteous crops, and golden honours crown'd, 
'The child as ſoon as he can liſp his name, 

Is ftraight committed to the careful Dame: 


Till by revolving years his mind is wrought 


To deeper knowledge, and maturer thought: 
She to his hand the letter'd horn applies, 


And with her feſcue guides his wand'ring eyes. 
The youth, whoſe breaſt the warlike god 1n- 


ſpires, | 
And with a generous thirſt of glory fires, 
Within the liſts a bloodleſs combat wage 
With ſeeming hatred, andaiſſembled rage; 


 Undaunted, when his country calls to fight, 


Shall-crown her battles,' and defend her right. 
Some follow nature in her gloomy maze, 
And-trace'the goddeſs thro' unbeaten ways : 


A ſſudious race ! whoſe boundleſs protpetts riſe, 
High o'er the clouds, and pierce the inmoſt ſkies; | 


. They 
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They mealure earth thro! all her diſtant lands, 
They tell the ſtars and count the yellow ſands, 
Here, in throng'd ſchools, the ſtern grammarian 
| teach 
The beauties and proprieties of ſpeech; 
To love of arts they mould unpractis'd youth, 
And form their tender minds to ſpotleſs truth, 
Here too the charming unexperienc'd fair 
To the frequented dancing ſchool repair; | 
Each ſhining nymph improves her pretty face, 
With winning features, and becoming grace; 
To the ſhrill nautboy and the fiddles ſound, 
They ſwift alternate feet, and preſs the ground. 
Here that nice art the ſtudious pupils try 
Of painting words, and ſpeaking to the eye; 
Which in their various ſhapes of figures wrought, 
Give colour and a body to a thought. 
Thrice happy mortal! on whoſe earthly breaſt, 
The likeneſs of his maker is impreſs'd! 
Thrice happy mortal! whoſe enlightened mind 
To uſeful arts and wiſdom is inclin'd, 
Thro' tedious ſchools we hunt the lovely maid, 
And by the prize confeſs our toils o'er-paid ; 
Of chings the ſecret cauſes we explore, 
From whence the ſun recruits his golden ſtore, 
| What period bounds each rowling orb of light, 
Where 2 fledg d whirlwinds wy their noiſy 
ight: ; A 
Where —. 4 ſleep, and. infant thunder ſprings, 
Why nimble lightning mounts on golden wings; 
What binds the water in an icy chain, 
And from what ſource proceeds the pearly rain: 
The ſoul forgets her groſs reſtraint of clay, 
And, eager after knowledge, wings her Why .— 


—— 


Study opens and forms the mind, it cauſes habits 

to be contracted that are of the utmoſt advantage to 
the mental facu'ties: it accuſtoms us to attention 
and 


0 
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and reflection; it furniſhes the means of diſtinguiſh- 
ing truth from faſhood; of fixing the degrees of 
probability: of — at diſcoveries: of aug- 


menting that treaſure of knowledge, which is as 
glorious, as it is uſeful to the human race. In- 
deed all kinds of ſtudy are not attended with ſuch 
extraordinary advantages; nor are the learned. 
themſelves, even of the firſt rank, always diſtin- 
guiſhed by their wiſdom and virtue: for there arg 
frequently more faults obſervable in their conduct, 
than can be diſcovered in their writings, the paſſi- 
ons which rule them, and their pride engages them 
in diſputes and quarrels ; but this is not the means 
of obtaining happineſs, and of preparing for an 
agreeable old age. There are thoſe of the learn- 


ed, who eſteem the ſciences only becauſe they aſſiſt 


them in becoming better and diſcovering at the 
ſame glance the beauties of truth and virtue, find 
the contemplation of them more delightful, in pro- 
portion as the end of life approaches: becauſe they. 
are convinced that this anticipated knowledge will 
at the hour of death give place to the perfe& 
knowledge and entire enjoyment of truth- and 
virtue. 


% — 


-Poem on Science. 


CIENCE, thou fair, effuſive ray, 
From the great ſource of mental day, 
Free, gen'rous and refin'd: _ 
Defcend with all thy treaſures fraught, 


Illumine each bewilder'd thought, 


And bleſs my labouring mind. 


Oh [ let thy powerful charms impart 
The patient head, the candid heart, 


Yob VE - * Devoted 
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Devoted to thy ſway ; 
Which no falſe paſſions e'er miſled, 
Which till the dauntleſs paths doth tread, 
Where reaſon points the way. 


Give me to know each ſecret cauſe ; 
Let numbers, motions, figures, laws, 
; Reveal'd before me ſtand : 
Theſe to great natures ſcenes apply, 
And round the globe, and thro' the ſky, 
Diſcloſe her working hand. _ 


Next to thy nobler ſearch reſign d, 
The buſy reſtleſs human mind, 
Thro' every maze purſue : 
Detect perception where it lies, 
Catch the ideas as they riſe, 
And all their changes view; 


Fler ſecret ſtores let mem'ry tell: 
Bid fancy quit the ſairy cell, 
In all her colours dreſt, 
While prompts her ſallies to controul, 
Reaſon the judge, recalls the ſoul, 
To truth's ſevereſt teſt. 


Say, from what ſimple ſprings began 
The vaſt ambitious thoughts of man, 
To range beyond controul; 

To ſeek eternity to trace, 
Dive thro' th' infinity of ſpace, 
And ſtrain to graſp the whole. 


Then launch thro beings vaſt extent, 
Let the fair ſcale with juſt attent, 
And cautious ſteps be trod: 
And from the dead corporeal maſs, 
Thro' each progreſſive order paſs, | 
To inſtinct, reaſon, God. There 
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"There ſcience veil thy daring eye, 
Nor dive too deep, nor ſoar too 

In that divine abyſs: 
Content to faith thy beams to lend, 
Her hopes t aſſure, her ſteps befriend, 
And light her way to bliſs. 


Then downwards take thy flight again, 
Mix with the policies of men, 
And nature's ſocial ties; 
The plan, the genius of each ſtate, 
Ats intereſt, and its powers relate, 
Its fortunes, and its riſe. ME 
4 
"Thro' private life purſue thy ts, 
Trace every action, and its ſource, 
And means and motions weigh: 
Put tempers, paſſions, in the ſcale, 
See what degrees of each prevail, 


And fix the doubtful ſway. 


The laſt beſt effort of thy ſkill, 

To form the life, to rule the will, 
Propitious powers impart ; 

Teach me to cool my paſſion's fires, 

Make me the judge of my defires, 
The maſter of my heart. 


Raiſe me above the vulgar breath ; 
Purſuit of fortune; fear of de thy 
And all in life that's mea 

Still true to reaſon be thy plan, 
Still let my actions ſpeak the man, 
In every various ſcene. 


Hail, queen of manners! light of truth! 
Hail, charm of age, . guide of youth, 
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Sweet reſuge in diſtreſs ! 
In buſineſs thou exact polite ; 
Thou giv'ſt retirement its delight; 

Proſperity its grace. | 
Of wealth, power, freedom, thou the cauſe, 
Foundreſs of order, cities, laws! 

Of arts, inventreſs thou ! 
Without thee, what were human kind; 
Their wants how vaſt; their thoughts how blind; 

_ Their joys how mean, how few. 


Son of the ſoul! thy beams unvell ; 
Let others ſpread the daring ſail, 
On fortune's faithleſs ſea : 
While undeluded, happier I, 
From the vain tumult timely fly, 
And ſit in peace with thee. 


Thrice happy few! that wiſely here attend, 
The voice of ſcience, and her cauſe befriend ; 
Let others, heedleſs of their youthful prime, 
Squander on empty joys their fleeting time; 
Tis yours, with reaſon's ſearching eye to view 
Great nature's laws, and trace her winding clew. 


Behold her book, the inſtructive page expand, 
Fill'd with the wonders of her maker's hand, 
In awful characters which clearly ſhine, 
Worthy of wiſdom, and of power divine, 

| Peruſe God's ways, his perfect e trace; 
In nature's mirror ſhines his heavenly face. 
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to his Nephew upon his enter- 
ing into Holy Orders. 


Lord L 


HE N TI look upon the date of your laſt 
letter, I muſt own myſelf blameable for 
not having ſooner returned you my thanks for it. 

I approve very well of your reſolution of dedi- 
cating yourſelf to the ſervice of God: you could 
not chooſe a better maſter, provided you have ſuf- 
ficiently ſearched your heart, as to be perſuaded you 
can ſerve him well ; inſo doing, you may ſecure ta 
yourſelf many bleſſings in this world, as well as a 
ſure expeRation in the next. Tees Ly 

There is one thing which I perceive you have 
not yet thoroughly purged yourſelf from, which 


is flattery: you have beſtowed ſo much of that 


upon me in your letter, that I hope you have no 
more left ; and that you meant it only to take your 
leave of ſuch flights of fancy, which, however well 
meant, oftener put a man out of countenance, than 
oblige him. | 
Lou are now become a ſearcher after truth: I 
ſhall hereafter take it more friendly to be juſtly re- 
proved by you, than to be undeſervedly compli- 


mented. 


I would not have you underſtand me as if I re- 
commended to you a ſour Puritanic ſeverity : that 
is yet more to be avoided. Advice, like Phyſic, 
ſhould be ſo ſweetened and prepared as to be 
made palatable, or nature may be apt to revolt 


againſt it, 


Be always ſincere ; but at the ſame time always 
polite : be humble without deſcending from your 
character: reprove and correct, without offending 
good manners: to be a cynic is as bad as to be a 


ſycophant: you are not to lay aſide the gentleman. 
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with your ſword, nor put on the gown to Hide your- 
birth and good breeding, but to adorn it. | 
- Such has been the malice of the world from the 
beginning, that pride, avarice, and ambition, have 
been charged upon the prieſthood in all ages, in all: 
countries, and in all religions: what they are moſt 
obliged to combat againſt in their pulpits, they, are: 
moſt accuſed of encouraging in their conduct. It 
| behoves you therefore to de more on your guard in 
this, than in any other profeſſion. Let your exam- 
ple confirm your doctrine, and let no man ever have 
it in his power to reproach you with acting contrary 
to what you ſpeak. I : C 

- You had an uncle, Dean of Durham, whoſe me 
mory I ſhall ever revere: make him your example. 
Sanctity ſat ſo eaſy, ſo unaffected, and ſo graceful 
upon him, that in him we beheld the very beauty 
of holineſs: he was as chearful, as familiar, and 
condeſcending in his converſation, as he was ſtrié, 
regular, and exemplary for his piety ; as well- bred 
aka accompliſhed as a courtier, as reverend and ve - 
nerable' as an apoſtle: he was indeed in every —_— 
© apoſtolical.; for he abandoned all to follow his Lord: 
and Maſter, - f 5 5 AS 

May you reſemble him! may he revive-in you: 

may his ſpirit” deſcend ' on yo as Flgah's upon 


o 


' Elia! and may the great God of Heaven, in- 


guiding, directing. and ireigthening-your pious re- 
ſolutions, pour down his beſt and choiceft blefſings- 
On you. 455 "GG bY 
Vou ſhall ever find me, dear nephew, your moſt' 

affectionate uncle, and ſincere friend, Sec. ; 


| $51 A. Poem: 
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A Poem on the fir Arrival of his Majeſy 
King George the firſt into England, 


OW night retires, and, glorious breaks the 

8 8 | {dh 

That cheers manlitha with an auſpicious ray z; 

When mighty Brunſwick laid his ftrift commands, 

To man the ſhips, and leave the Belgian ſtrands. 

In their own element they graceful ride, | 

Britania's ſafety, and her chiefeſt pride: 

The harden'd oaks, the product of her ſoil, 

'Fhus gloriouſly reward the Iabourer's toil ; 

The greateſt good, Heav'n e'er, did grant, they 
bring, 2 = | 

To waiting Briton's their expected King: 

Bleſt be the hills, whoſe. fruitful glebes produce 

Frees, only fit for ſuck a glorious uſe, _ ies 

The od'rous cedar, and the lofty pine, 3 

And the moiſt fir, whoſe balm is turpentine, 

Are only us'd for ſome leſs great deſign: 

Vet they, by wiſeſt Solomon were held, 

The fitteſt trees the houſe of God to build; 


But Albion, in thoſe days an iſle unknown, 


Has later ages, her rich product ſnewn: 1 
By which her power o'er all the globe does ſtretch. 
That ev'n her ſhips ſcarce bound th' extended 
reach. 5 wy. 
And the thick people warm the dark'ned ſhore; 
And a propitious voyage all implore: 
Whilſt great Auguſtus, with his Britiſb train,. 
Truſts all our hopes to the uncertain main. 
Loud ſhouts of acclamations rend the ſkies, 
The grateful tokens of the people's joys. 
Now, with full fails, the A cg ah to ſweep 
The azure plain, and _ the yielding deep: * 


* 
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So ſmooth and calm the ſea, the ſky ſo clear, 

As moe the fiſher's ſhip it's Saviour Lord did 
bs. 1 5 

Waft him, ye winds, and tides, ſecurely o'er, 
Waft him, but waft him ſoon to Albion's ſhore, 
Let no falſe gale afide his veſſel turn: | 
And, by ill fated chance, make Albion mourn : 
But ſee our great defender ſafely land, 
And crouding round him thankful Britons ſtand ; - 
With heightened joy they ſhout ; and, with amaze, 
In awful diſtance, at his perſon gaze: 
Where every virtue in ſuch light appears, 
As ſpeaks the ſacred image that he bears. 
On his left hand the prince does move along, 
Sedate, yet. ſprightly ; beautiful, yet ſtrong. 
Third Edward's ſon we ſee in him revive ; © 
And view the Black-prince, once again, alive, 
May like ſucceſs till ſparkle on his (word, 
To conquer Rebels, and confeſs its Lord; 
+ To raiſe new ſubje&s for the poet's ſong ; 
Trophies in joyful Britain's temple hung, 
Wreath'd round with laurel, ever green, and 

young. | 
Paint him, ye poets, in immortal ſtrains : 
His virtues will excite your utmoſt pains, 
For learned pens I leave the great deſign, 
Thoſe who could ſing great William on the 
.. | | D 
May find a ſubject here, which can ev'n that out- 
ſhine, | 

Henceforth, the bard ſhall never rack his brain, 
And from old ſtories for examples ſtrain ;- 

To paint a future hero in his verſe, 
Thy virtues, Prince, he only needs rehearſe ; 

That copious ſubje& will his pen employ ; 
And repetitions, there, will never cloy. -. 
- But now the wiſhed-for lovely morning gilds 
The ſtately palace, and the verdant fields : 1 
; | rom 


. 
From every quarter of the town repair, 
To ſee, and to be ſeen, the well dreſt fair, 
Each throng'd balcony various luſtre rays, 
And fills the ſtreets with one continued blaze: 
With bluſhing light, behold the chearing Sun, 
Aſham'd to hnd his brightneſs ſo outdone. * * 
Now, could I ſing the grandeur of the day, 
And all the different ſcenes of joy diſplay ; 
*'T would more than fully recompence my pains, 
And add a brightneſs to my languid ſtrains, 
But ſtop, my muſe, the flight too high I ſee: 
Thou ne'er pretences mad'ſt to extaſy, 
Enough, if humble, thou canſt rightly ſing 
The joyful paſſage of the glorious King; 
Which does all other triumphs far outſhine, 
As Virgil's heavenly ſtrains compar'd with thine. 
Now may the hinds ſecurely plough the field ; 


And reap the bounteous harveſt, which they yield: 


No danger, but from winds and clouds may fear, 
To ſpoil the wholeſome fruits, and taint the year. 
Whilſt loaded ſhips may plough the boiſt'rous 
main, r 
And well reward the merchant's tollſome pain: 


His right ſecur'd, will ſtill advance his gain. * 


Each heart unites, and vain diſſentions ceaſe; 
And faction ſhall no more diſturb our peace. 


Next to your duty to God, be loyal to your 
King : never ſell honour to purchaſe treaſon. A 


ſecure and happy ſubjection is more to be eſteemed. 


than a dangerous factious liberty. As obedience 
in Subjects is the Prince's ſtrength, ſo is the ſame 


their own ſafety : therefore they that weaken the. 
ſovereign power, weaken their own ſecurity. Sub- 
miſſion to your Prince is your duty, and confidence 
in his goodneſs will be your prudence. Whatſoe- 


. ver a prince doth, it's to be preſumed it. was done 
with great reaſon; if he commands any thing, it 
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ſhould be believed he hath good reaſon to command 
the ſame: his actions are manifeſt, but his thoughts 
are ſecret: it is our duty to tolerate the one, and 
not to murmur at the other: for the books of 
Kings are written in dark charaders; which fevz. 
can uncypher; and their actions, like deep rivers, 
whereof we ſee/ the courſe of the ſtream, but know. 
not the bottom of it. The commands of Princes 
is not to be diſputed, but obeyed; examine” not: 
- What is commanded, but obſerve it, becauſe it is. 
commanded. Let no. pretence of conſcience ren- 
der you difobedient to his commands; for obedi- 
ence to your Prince is part of your duty towards; 
God. Read Romans, Chap. xiii: 1: Peter, chap, ii: 
13, 14, 17. | | | 


See Britain's King upon his awful throne, 

. Striving to make each ſubject's heart his own ;.- 
By juftice ruling but with mercy mix d; 
Supporting worſhip as by law *tis fix'd ; 

While Lords arid Commons all as one agree, 


To ſettle firm his crown and dignity, 
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On the Drath of King George the ſecond. 
W 7% direful woe hangs o'er the land 
'Y Is the Almighty's wrath at hand ;. | 
Or the laſt dreadful day, 
Appall'd appears th' amazed throng, 
Pale melancholy. ſtalks along, HOY 
And power ſcarce. left to pray. 


At length ſad whiſpers murmuring tell, 
Great George is dead, O! wofuLk nell, 


| 
* " 
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As ever yet did ring. 
But tho to Heaven his ſpirit's flown, 
Still may it guard the Britiſb throne, 
An Angel as a King, — - - 


| 
| 
| 
| 

Replete with glory, and extent of days, 

What can be added more te George's praiſe; 

Already. earth thro' its remoteſt bounds, 

In one full chorus of his fame reſounds; 3 

Yet rumour, not content, muſt have her ſhare, - 

And bids the Angels too, their harps prepare. 


Theſe laſt fix lines were ſpoken extempore, 
on the report of the death of King George the ſe- 
cond, | e 33 


5 
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A Poem on the Coronation of bis Majeſß 
King George the third, which was Sep. 
22, 1761. His Acceſſion to the Throne 
was Oct. 23, 1760. FEE 9 


I; 


B* ä ſons might well triumphant 
ſing, . 
Her annals from this date ſhall ſtronger ſhine, - 
In harmony to crown a Queen and King, 
As ſons of Judah once their prince loin 3 
Much more ſolemnity and joy | 
Do free-born Britons now employ: 
In-fervency of mind and emulation, 
Attending to their glorious coronation, - 


. . 
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New pomp and ſplendor hail the welcome day, 
Magnificence with dignity is found ; 
Excelling pair; each Britiſb heart will ſay, 
Such virtues ſpread their influence around; 
Expelling pride and venal tools, 
Oeconomp, truth, juſtice rules: 


Each truſt's diſcharg'd with conſcious approbation, 
The happy fruits of this day's coronation. 


| III. 


Hence Belial's ſons repentant muſt confeſs, 
That ſocial happineſs is duty, love; 

Each acting in his ſphere, to covet leſs 

- Ambitious views, but merit to approve: 
Avoiding vice and luxury, 7 
Partaking unanimity ; | 

Not low, baſe, ſelfiſh ways, feign'd oſtentation, 

But gen'rous hearts, free as our coronation, 


IV. 


Grandeur *till now was thought mere pageantry, 
is more than formal here, tis greatneſs real; 
A father to his people George will bern. 
-- Supprefling vice, fair virtue will prevail: 
Cbarlotte, the gift of Heav'n divine, 
To prudent ſteps her ſex incline ; 
Domeflic jars, to ſhun what brings vexation, 
Be happy from this glorious coronation, 
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V. 


The thoughts of foibles paſt we'll not retain, 
"Tis virtue, truth, which lead and triumph now; 
We ſee with joy thoſe bleſſed times again, 
Content infus'd from higheſt to the plough. 
Th' events of Heav'n do decree, - 
A nurſing father, mother be; 
A guard, a guide to Britons for duration, 
Whilft they reſpect this glorious coronation; 


VI. 


Would Solomon his Ophir largely boaſt, < 
Or Sheba's Queen his grandeur magnify, 
Were they to view the riches of our coaſt, 
And this day's ſplendonrall the world outvie; 
Pleas'd with the various ſcenes of joy, 
With ſweetelt ſmiles all looks employ : 
Grand, brilliant, noble, with a pure ſenſation, 
All gladly hail this glorious coronation. 
. VII. 
Well might ſhe ſay, happy thy ſubjects be, - 
Happy thy ſervants, who partake thy truſt, 
Thy early wiſdom, love, true piety, _ 
Thy fond defire to chuſe the upright, juſt. 
Fehovah, Lord, be prais'd indeed, 
| Britannia's throne from fraud is freed. © 
A native George is crown'd to bleſs the nation, 
And rule with juſtice, by his coronation, - 


VIII. The 
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VIII. 


The young from hence with modeſty appear, 
No ſycophants in place to tyrannize, 
Integrity and truth ſhine ev'ry where, 

Real merit is of uſe, the worthy riſe; 
Juſtice no longer's bought and ſold, 
Or honeſty a prey to gold; 
No hypocrites, no baſe equivocation, 
Shall ſully hence this glorious coronation... 


8 IX. 
The ſweet advantages of peace ſhall flow, - 


Joys in communion ſtronger laſting are, 
This fignal day-ſhall lateſt offsprings know, 
 And-peace's bleſſings ev'ry ſubject wear; 

8 Hence Albion's ſons, with heart and voice, 
CTommemorate this happy choice; | 
Both George and Charlotte name with exultation, 

And ardent praiſe this glorious coronation. 


\ 
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Anointed now's our ſovereign, Lord and King, 
In filial duty we'll true homage pay, 

Symphonious ſounds, repeating echo's ring, 

And joyful luſtres cloſe the chearful day: 

| My muſe, tho' abſent from the train, 

h (Not vain to wiſh, of fate complain,). _ 

Is here content, reſign'd to contemplation, 
Revolving o' er this glorious coronation. 


[ 
! 
i 
U 
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8 
On bis Majeſty's Murriaga: 


” ORD of; the world, and Paradiſe his thrones. 
Vet Adam felt not perfect bliſs alone; 
Till woman, laſt and faireſt- work of Heav'n. 
Jo fiſl-his heart, and crown his joys was giv'n: 
The great Creator liſt'ning to his pray'r, - | 
Form'd the firlt bride, and join'd the happy pair: - 


Thus the now Arbiter of all mankind 
Meet Conſort to himſelf: cou'd nowhere find; 
By ſeas diſſevered, each to each unknown, 
Till Charlotte came to bleſs his heart, and throne;. - 
When thus the lovelieſt to the beſt is giv'n, ; 
"Tis juſt to own this match too made by Heav'n. 


7 
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Character of the King of Pruflia: 


HE moſt faithful and ſcrupulous hiſtorian | 
would be the beſt panegytiſt of Frederick, 
King of. Prufja. I pretend to be neither; I only: 
attempt the outlines of his character, which even 
cotemporary jealouſy, envy and malignity are for- 
oed to admire, and which morc impartial poſterity, 
if it can believe, will almoſt adore. 
By the mere natural ſtrength and ſuperiority of 
bis genius, without experienee. he broke out at 
once a general, a hero. He diftinguiſhed with pre- 
cifion, what inferior minds never diſcover at all, 
the difference between great difficulties and impoſſi · 
bilities; and being never diſcouraged by the for- 
mer, has o ten ſeemed to execute the latter. : 
Indefatigable, laborious and active, cooly intre- 
pid in action, he diicerns as by intuition, ſeizes with: 
8 rapidiy. 


— 
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1 * rapidity, and improves with kill, the ſhort, fa- 
| vourable and often deciſive moments of battle, 
Modeſt and magnanimous after victory, he becomes 
the generous protector of his ſubdued and captive 
enemies. Reſolute and undejected in misfortunes, 
he has riſen ſuperior to diſtreſſes, and ſtruggled 
with difficulties which no courage nor conſtancy, 
but his own, would have reſiſted, or could have 
| ſurmounted. Too | 
But as he cannot always command the ſucce's 
which he always deſerves, he may perhaps be 
obliged to yield at laſt to the ſuperior numbers of 
almoſt all Europe combined againſt him; their 
legions may perhaps conquer but his virtues muſt 
triumph. | | 
As a king, he is a man, a citizen, a legiſlator, 
and a patrioi. His own extenſive mind forms all 
his plans of government, undebaſed by ſelfiſh mi- 
niſterial intereſts and miſrepreſentations. Juſtice 
and humanity are his only miniſters, 3 
In his own dominions he has reformed the law, 
and reduced it to equity, by a code of his own di- 
- £.geſting. He has thrown Cavil out of the ſhifting, 
and wavering ſcales of juſtice, and poized them 
equally to all. | 
Indulgent to the -various errors of the haman- 
mind, becauſe tainted with ſo few himſelf ; he has 
eſtabliſhed univerſal toleration : that deciſive cha- 
racteriſtick of true religion, natural juſtice, ſocial 
benevolence, and even good policy. He equally 
abhors the guilt of making martyrs, and the tolly 
of making hypocrites. 
" Greatly above all narrow local prejudices, he 
haas invited and engaged, by a general indiſcrimi- 
nating naturalization, people of all nations to ſettle 
in his dominions. - He engages and rewards the 
induſtrious, he cheriſhes and honours the learned ; 


and man as man wherever oppreſſed by civil, or 
N perſecuted 
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. 
perſecuted by eceleſiaſtical tyranny, finds a ſure re- | 
'  fuge in his ſentiments of juſtice and humanity, 
_ the purple robe has not been able to ſmo- 
ther. | 
A philoſopher, undazzled with the ſplendor of 
the heroic parts of the character, may perhaps en- 
quire after the milder and ſocial virtues of huma- 
nity, and feek for the man. He will find both the 
man and the philoſopher too in Frederick, unallayed | 
by the king, and unſullied by the warrior. | 
A Patriot of all liberal arts and ſciences, and a | 
model of moſt; in a more particular manner cul - 
tivating, adorning and adorned by the Belles Lettres. | 
His early and firſt attempt was a refutation of the 
impious ſyſtem of Machiawel, that celebrated pro- 
feſſor of political iniquity. Nobly conſcious that 
he might venture to give the world that public 
pledge of his future virtue. His memoirs, in- 
tended to ſerve only as materials for a future hiſtory 
of the houſe of Brandendourg, are ſuch as muſt ne- 
ceſſarily defeat his own purpoſe, unleſs he will 
write the hiſtory too himſelf. There are alſo 
ſpecimens enough of his poetical genius to ſhew that 
he might be-a poet, were he not ſomething greater 
and better, | | a 
Neither the toils of war nor the cares of govern- 
ment engroſs his whole time, but he enjoys a con- 
ſiderable part of it in familiar and eaſy converſa-- 
tion with his equals, Men. There the King is un- 
known, and what is more, unfelt. Merit is the 
only diſtinction, in which his unaſſerted, but con- 
feſſed and deſired ſuperiority, flatiers a mind form- 
ed like his, much more delicately than the always- 
_ and often-undeſerved ſuperiority of rank and 
irth. 2 | 
But not to ſwell an eſſay towards a character, to 
the bulk of a finiſhed character, ſtill leſs to that of 
_ a hiſtory, I will conclude this ſketch with this ob- 
; \ ſervation 


* 


% * 
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ſervation : many a private man might make a great 


king, but where is the king who could make a great 
Dtivate man, except Frederick? 


——He is the aſſertor of liberty, 5 
The terror of his enemies; I 
Magnanimous without pride, 

Valiant without violence, 
Victorious without triumph, 

Active without wearineſs, 

_ Cautious without fear, | 
His thoughts are wiſe and ſecret, 

His words few and faithful, 

_ His actions many and. heroic, 
His government without tyranny, 
His Juſtice without rigour,. 

And, 
His Religion without Superſtition: 


——— But words are wanting to ſay what: 
dec _ that's great any good, and he is that. 


— 


Os bis late Grace the Duke of Marlbo- 


rough, when. in the. Decline of Life. 


and doing in a * poſture on bis 
Couch. 


| 


C FUL n Marlborough, riſe ;: 


; Sleepy charms, I come to break :: - 
Hither turn thy languid eyes, 


ko! p thy pays calls 5 


Well 


* 
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Well ſurvey this faithful plan, 
Which records thy life's great ſtory;: 
Tis a ſhort. but crouded ſpan, 
Full of triumph, full of glory. 


One by one theſe deeds review, 

Sieges, battles, which appear: 

Former wonders, loſt in new, 
Greatly croud each pompous year. 


This is Bleinheim's crimſon field, | 
Wet with gore, with ſlaughter ſtain'd: 
Her retiring — yield, 

And a bloody wreath is gain'd. 


Think on theſe, while life may laſt; 
The greateſt bliſs to man allow'd;. 

Is to trace his actions paſt, | 
And to find them great and good. 


But thou art gone, O mortal born! 
Swift the tranſient ſcenes remove 3. 
Eet them paſs with noble ſcorn, 
I ̃ bine are deeds which live above. 


Poets, Prophets, Heroes, Rings, - 
Pleas'd thy. ripe approach foreſee ;- 
Men who've ated wond'rous things, 
Tho! none there are compar'd to thee. 


Roremoſt in the patriot's band, 

Shining with diftinguiſh'd ray, 
dee! thy friend Godolphin ftand gs, «+ 
dee! he beckons thee. away. | 
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In vonder fields in. realms of light, 
| They thy raviſh'd ſoul implore, 
Wiſhing, panting for thy flight, 

Half an angel, man no more. 


— 


6 CEESIINT 


— 


To His Excellency Lieutenant-General Bland, 
at his Arrival in Dublin, from vis 8. 
vernment in Gibraltar. 


By a ; young Gentleman. 
HII. E thouſands greet you on the Britiſi 


: ſhore, - 
With drums ſalute you, and while canons roar, 
While three whole Kingdoms are united found, 


All joined in concert with the trumper's found ; 
Shall I be ſilent; or unſtrung my lyre, : 


Amid this tuneful and harmonious quire ; 
No, Bland I too will lift my humble voice; 
Th' exulting muſes muſt applaud my choice: 


I feel them guide my unreluctant hand, 


And dictate freely to the name of Bland, wo 

Ah, E with Paine you could ſpend your 
ays, 

Remote from danger, i in delightful eaſe, 


Enjoy the ſweets of a pure tranquil life. 


Unvex'd with foreign, or domeſtic ſtrife ; 


But did you; No——your Country «claim'd y. your : 


hel; 


You hail'd bo. voice, regardleſs of yourſelf : 


Not all the bliſs could purchaſe your delay; 
Britannia call'd you, and you ſcorn'd to ſtay : 
- Your generous ſoul glow'd at the royal word, 

i * but commanded, and Bland drew his ſword. 


our | 
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Your arm how ardent to aſſert his cauſe, 

© Support his liberties, defend his laws, 

Flanders and Culloden on record Rand, 

At both we conquer'd, for at both was Bland. 
Hail then, thrice welcome to your native ſhore, 
Thou pride of Britain, of Hibernia more; 
She ſhall to liſt' ning worlds your worth relate: 
In manners graceful, as in battle great. 

In all the arduous paths of glory try'd, 

An able ſtateſman, and a ſoldier's guide. 
Adorn'd with every virtue that commends, 

A Zealous Patriot, and the beſt of Friends. 
When peace and joy ful pride began to ſmile, 
And ſweet tranquillity o'erfpread the iſle: 
Then we experienc'd Bland's diffuſive care, 
In peace unequal'd, as ſupreme in war. | | 
Gibraltar joy'd beneath your guiding hand, 


"> 


| Your prudent conduct, and your juſt command, 
And felt a royal tenderneſs in Bland. 

Faint are th” expreſſions to deſcribe your name, 
Thou hero foremoſt on the liſt of fame. 


— 


Another Poem on bis Grace the late Duke 
„f Marlborough. 


WIFT as his fame, o'er all the world he flies, 
Follow'd by friends, and ſhun'd by enemies: 

Tho? they that follow him, muſt undergo : 
Hazards as great, as meeting him his foe ; 
His trumpets, like the laſt, give joy and dread, 
Give fear to foes, and raiſe friends ſpirits dead 
But his great heart, who ne'er himſelf will ſpare, 
Makes friends no leſs than enemies to fear ; 


Cities 


Theſe with his 


| 1.7.1 
Cities he vanquiſhed in as ſhort a ſpace, 
As other Princes viſit them in peace; 
Whoſe walls and trenches could no more enſure 
Safety to them, than dread to him procure: 
Whom dangers ſtill and difficulties make 
More fierce and eager in his bold attack. 
Bat Britain's chief, as merciful.as brave, 
Still fights to conquer, conquers but to fave : 
Thus antient heroes their juſt arms employ'd, 


Io quell thoſe monſters which mankin4 deftroy'd ; 
He riſks his life his foes as friends to ſave, 


The world to free, which others would enſlave; 

So doubly de ex his friends and foes, 
indneſs, with his courage thoſe. 

Great is his juſtice, but his niercy more. 

So far his modeſty tranſcends his power: 

Theonly thing he ne'er could conquer yet, 

Which, as his merit is more truly great, 

Does ſtill the better of our hero get. 


But in the field where we, by foes are told, 
He only, moſt preſumpticuſly is bold, 


Attacking of great numbers with the leſs, 
But by mGre dangers to enſure ſucceſs. 

Yet has his courage, prudence for its rein, 
Which does his rage victoriouſly reſtrain ; 

At once himſelf he conquers, with his foe, 
When paſſion would his reaſon overthrow ; 
Alike in danger calm, as in debate, +: 
Not like thoſe fierce hot miniſters of ſtate, 
In council furious, as.in war ſedate. 
He will in war, as peaceful conteſt, find 

In ſpight of oppoſition, peace ot mind ; - 
Who ſwift in action, and in conduct great, 


Can boldly charge, triumphantly retteat, 
Purſue his foe, but fly-purſuing fame, 


Un Ws but his modeſty, his blame. 


Courage 


4a 
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Courage and conduct are two particulars abſo- 
Hutely neceſſary to form a general; and where, 
theſe blended with genius, learning, and experi- 
ence, are four d, the greateſt things may reaſonably 
be expected. If he be deſtitute of courage, he is 
certainly unfit for the loweſt command in the army. 
as without this all his other talents will be rendered 
abſolutely uſeleſs, and if he has no conduct, he 
will neyer perform any great action. Hurried away 
with an impetuous deſite of attagking his foe, he 
will forget to take the advantages from the differ - 
ent ſituations and motions of the enemy daring the 
battle. Favourable moments happen in all actions, 
which, if well attended to, and the proper advan- 


tages taken, generally decide the fortune of the dax. 


Wherever an experienced general ſees the enemy's 
troops diſordered, he flies with the greateſt rapidi- 
ty; takes the firſt troops he finds at hand, and at- 
tacking vigorouſly the corps already in confuſion, 
puts them totally to the rout, Theſe are the ſtrokes 
which decide engagements, and ſecure victory, but 
theſe ſtrokes cannot be expected of a perſon who 
is wanting in conduct. Beſides theſe eſſential par- 
ticulars, he ſhould be ſincerely deſirous of doin 
every thing in his power to promote the intereſt 
his ſovereign, and the ſervice for which he is en- 
truſted with the command. No party prejudices 
ſhould have any ſhare in his conduct. He ſhould 
deſpiſe ſuch mean views, as beneath a man of ho- 
nour. The intereſt of his country, and the glory 
of his maſter, ſhould be the predominant paſſions 
in his breaſt ; and to theſe he ſhould ſacrifice every 
other conſideration. Nor ſhould private pique or 
malice have any influence on his conduct. Steady 
to the calls of glory, and the welfare of his coun- 
try, he ſhould forget every indignity offered to him- 
ſelf, and remember, that, as he is raiſed above 
others in military rank, ſo he ſhould excel them in 
* military 
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military virtues. His whole care ſhould be te 


conduct the forces under his care with {kill and in- 
trepidity. He ſhould remember, that, when he 
receives his commiſſion, he devotes his life to the 
ſervice of his country. He engages on his part to 
meet the enemy undauntedly, and in conſideration 
-of that engagement, he is honourably ſupported by 
that country he engages to ſerve. 


Cbaracter of the late Field Marſhal Keith, 


who - was killed in a Battle, he was 
Commander under the brave King of 
Pruſſia. 
H E was a gentleman of diſtinguiſhed abilities, 


in-whoſe perſon was united the virtues of a 
man, an hero, and a chriſtian, He was a friend 


9 - 


to merit, a benefactor W e and a well- 


viſher to mankind in general. He was ſo amiable 
in his temper, and azreeable in his converſation, 
that he engaged the love and admiration of all 
who knew him with any degree of intimacy. In 


bis epiſtolary intercourſe, he diſcovered a friendly 


ſincerity of heart, with an intereſting benevolence 
of diſpoſition, He wrote with an eaſy and familiar 
condeſcenſion, mixed with a becoming dignity, 
which pointed out the truly great man; and in the 
politeneſs of his expreſſion, he diſplayed the ac- 


/ e gentleman. Such uncommon deſert, 
0 


could not fail to procure him the eſteem and confi- 
dehice of the Pry/ian Monarch, who is fo ſagaci- 
ous in diſcovering, and generous in rewarding, 


merit. 


Whoever contemplates 12 devaſtations of war 
in the mirror of reaſon, muſt confeſs that it-ſhocks 
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wars ſeem inevitable; and defenſive wars are juſti- 


ate. Tbe general who deſerted his country, when 


—— 
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the tenderneſs of humanity, and excites the higheſt 
degree of aſtoniſhment. But as the rapacity of 
ambition is too powerful an-antagoniſt for benevo- 
lence, and at the ſame time a vice that predomi- 
nates too much in the boſom of the powerful, 


* 


ſied by every tie of nature, and conſecrated by the 
commands of neceſſity. The reſtleſs ambition of 
the powerful gave riſe to the military profeſſion 4, 
or, by the ſuperior ſkill of their armies, they- were 
to extend their conqueſts ; and as the knowledge of 
diſcipline in the common ſoldier, was owing. to 
what he had received from his officer, we need not 
doubt, but the polt of the commander was not on 
ly the indication, but likewiſe the reward of ſu- 
perior ſkill. In the infancy of ftates, eſpecially 
thoſe which are celebrated for their military ex- 
ploits, we find the title of commander not merely 


an appellation of honour, but an expoſure to the 


greateſt danger; for the officer was the firſt that 
charged, and the ſoldiery did not io much-obey-his- 
commands, as follow his example. ic was not dif- 
ficulty. that could intimidate; no, it animated: it 
was not danger that could terrify ; no, it invigos - © 
rated: hardſhips could not diſhearten ; they rather 
encouraged. Glory was indeed annexed to con- 
queſt; = annexed. only to ſuch as were acquired 
with the greateſt hazards, To refuſe danger was 
to refuſe glory; and to refuſe glory, when the pub- 
lic welfare invited, was to be gailty. of a crime 
which the moſt ſevere puniſhment could not expi- 1 
it called for his aſſiſtance, was -lovked upon as 
deaf to the cries of his offspring, blind to the dii- 
treſſes of his parents, perfidious to the wants of 
his friends, and regardleſs of the curſes of poſte- 
rity ; becauſe. his country comprehended all theſe 
5%, SS rela- 
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relations: and if he proved a traitor te the for- 


mer, he muſt alſo have proved perfidious to the 


| latter. What indeed could merit more applauſe, 


than to quit all the advantages of affluence, to 
forego all the immunities of wealth, to abandon all 
the allurements of pleaſures, in order to combat 
with want and danger, to ſhorten life by watchings 
and fatigues, to face death, and brave deſtruction, 
to lay down life in defence of one's country, or to 


Preſerve it by deſtroying its inveterate enemies; 


men, whoſe boſoms glowed with this generous ar- 


|» dour, were deſervedly ſtiled heroes, and obtained 


a place in the annals of their reſpective countries. 

Hence it was that we find Kings devoting them- 
ſelves to deſtruction for the ſake of their country, 
and were the more honoured as they had been the 
more brave. The military life is in this light, and 
in this only, worthy of applauſe. It muſt be ac- 
knowledge b the timorous and diſobedient 
officer ddt19287ally to be branded by the hands 
of infamy. As fortitude was look&dl upon as the 
"I ſoul of a perſon devoted to a military life, ſo 
to decline any ſervice appointed by the ſtate, was a 
crime that death only could expiate. He who takes 
the pay of the public, owns himſelf its ſervant, 
and are not all ſervants obliged in conſcience to . 
diſcharge that truſt for which they are paid. To 
receive the ſalary, and refuſe the duty, is to de- 


fraud the treaſury, and to rob the poor; not to 
mention, that it deprives the government of the 


ſervice of one who might anſwer its expectations; 


that it renders the moſt promifing plans of con- 


queſt abortive ; intimidates the courage of inferiors, 


and makes even the wiſe counſellor give over for- 


ming projects, when it is at the option of any 
commander to chufe whether he will execute them, 
and to decline the ſervice, though appointed by his 


- 
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King. The mifchiefs flowing from a precedent df 
this nature are ſo obvious, that they ſtare any one 
in the face, and portend no leſs than deſtruction to 
the ſtate wherein they predominate. Can he, who 
receives a conſiderable ſalary for what he is reſolved 
not to perform, pique himſelf upon the rectitude of 
his conduct, or glory in the atchieving any great 
exploit for the public emolument; if ever the 
minds of our officers ſhould be fo depraved in fu- 
ture times, as to be guilty of ſo impious a deſerti- 
on, might not our country juſtly reproach them in 
the following terms. My ſons, my friends, my 
ſervants, my proteQors ; when your mothers ne- 
ceſſities call upon you for aſſiſtance, will you then 
deſert her; when your friends ſtand in need of re- 
lief, will you abandon her to diſtreſs; when your 
miſtreſs appoints you thoſe poſts which ſhe thinks 
proper for you to occupy, will you prove refractory 
to her orders, and expoſe her to deſt- on by your 
reluctance; when your diſtreſſed C ., calls for 
your help, will you keep your ſwords within their 
ſeabbards, till thebeſt planned ſchemes are rendered 
abortive by your delay ; or ſome perſon of leſs 
experience is thruſt, by neceſſity, into that poſt you 
would not occupy ; what reaſon can be aſſigned for 
ſuch behaviour? can faction render you ſo deaf to 
the cries of humanity, as to refuſe to execute 4 
plan formed for the glory of your country, becauſe 
formed by one who acts upon motives quite oppo- 
ſite to thoſe of your corrupt party; do the miſtakes 
of thoſe who have preceded you _ you ; let 
them ſerve as ſignals placed on ſands which you are 
to avoid, and then they will conduct you ſafe to 
the haven of glory. Are the virtues implanted in 
the human breaſt to lie for ever dormant ; or, are 
they not rather given you for wiſe purpoſes by the 
author of your being. 3 the * the 
Sadr 2 an- 
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ger, the greater will be your glory: but if yon 
are deaf to the voice of liberty, and ſo ungenerous 
as to receive the pay, and at the ſame time to de- 
= Cline the ſervice, let ſhame incite you to what ho- 
= Nour cannot, and the fear of infamy prevail where 
| the love of praiſe is ineffectual. Bluſh over the 
treaſure you have accumulated without deſerving it, 
and let ayarice itſelf ſpur you to the field you have 
refuſed to enter at the calls of your country) 
The death of a great and virtuous general is a 
heavy loſs to the country that gave him birth, and 
the beſt method of repairing that loſs, is to tranſ- 
mit his illuſtrious actions to poſterity, that his exam- 
ple may inſpire his countrymen, with a noble emu- 
lation of equalling his admired exploits,” and, like 
a radient taper, placed on the higheſt pinnacle of 
the temple of fame, dirgcts his followers to tread 
the paths of virtue and honour, the only avenues 
that lead to that. glorious ſtructur e. Theſe three 
kingdoms has happily abounded in great men of 
every denomination. Their learned ſons are juſtly 
Placed at the head of the republic of letters, and 
their admirals and generals are at leaſt equal to the 
boaſted. heroes of antiquity. Dangers however 
threatning, and difficulties however great, are in- 
ſafficient to prevent the execution of their impor- 
tant deſigns. Liberty, that darling object of their 
ſons, animates. them. with a reſolution that defies 
the one, and ſurmounts the other. Our annals af. 
ford us a great variety of examples of this kind — 
Any general may fight, but it requires deep pene- 
tration, and the utmoſt exertion of wy judg- 
ment, to guard againſt all poſſible events. If a vic- 
tory is gained, how to impfove it; if loſt, how to 
repair it. f 
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| Charafer of the late Duke of Marl. 
| borough. | 


K Be AT great man who never laid ſiege to a 
town which he did not take, nor fought a 
battle which he did not gain, was at St. James's a 
perfect courtier, the head of a party in parliament, 
and in foreign countries the moſf able negotiator in 
his time. He did France as much miſchief by his. 
underſtanding as his arms; and Page/, ſecretary of 
the States general, a man of very great merit, has 
been heard to ſay, that, more than once, when 
their High, Mightineſſes had reſolved to - oppoſe: 
what the duke of Marlborough was to lay before 
them, the duke came, and though he ſpoke to 
them in French, in-which language he expreſſed 
himfelf but ill, yet he brought them all into his 
ſentiments. In conjunction with prince Eugene, the 
companion of his victories, and Heinſius, the grand 
penſioner of Holland, he ſupported all the * 
of the enterprizes of the allies againſt France. He 
knew that Charles XII. King of Sweden, was exaſ- 
ted againſt the Empire and the Emperor; that 
he was ſecretly follſcited by the French, and that 
if that conqueror ſhould join himſelf to Lewis ATV. 
the allies would be undone © *Tis true Charles had 
given his word in one thouſand ſeven hundred, 
not to intermeddle in the war of Lewis XIV. with 
the allies; but the duke of Marlborough did not 
believe that any Prince would be ſo preat a ſlave 
to his word, as not to ſacrifice it to his grandeur 
and intereſt. . He therefore ſet out from'the Hapue, 
with a deſign to ſound the intentions of the King 
of Sweden, As ſoon as he arrived at Leipfic, where 
Charles then was, he . himſelf ſecretly, not 
Ws , £ 3 . tos 
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to count Piper, the firſt miniſter, but to baron Go- 
erts, who began to ſhare the King's confidence with 
Piper. He told Goerts, that the deſign of the al- 
lies Was very ſhortly to propoſe to the King of 
Sweden, to be a ſecond time mediator between 
them and France. He ſaid this in hopes pf diſ- 
Covering by Goert's anſwer the King's intentions, 
and becauſe he choſe much rather to have Charles 
for an arbitrator than an enemy. At laſt he had 
his public audience at Zeipfic. Upon his firſt ad- 
dreſs to the King, he told him in French, that he 
ſhould think himſelf happy, if he could be taught 
under his command, what he yet wanted to know 
in the art of war. He then had a private audience 
of an hour long, in which the King ſpoke in Ger- 
man, and the duke in French. The duke who' 
was never in haſte to make propoſitions, and had 
learned, by a long courſe of experience, the art of 
- penetrating into the ſentiments of mankind, and 
finding out the ſecret connexions between their in- 
moſt thoughts and their actions, geſtures and dif. 
courſe, fixed his eyes attentively apon the King. 
When he ſpoke to him of war in general, he 
thought he perceived in his Majeſty a natural aver- 
ſion towards France; and obſerved, that he was 
= Pleaſed when he talked of the conqueſts of the al- 
lies. He mentioned the Czar to him, and took 
notice that his eyes always kindled at his name, 
notwithſtanding the moderation of the conference; 
and he further remarked, that a map of Maſcouy 
lay before him upon the table. He wanted no 
more to determine him in his judgment, that the 
- real deſign of the King of Sweden, and his ſole 
- ambition were to dethrone the Czar, as he had done 
the King of Poland. He underſtood, that he had 
no other views by continuing in Saxony, than to 
impoſe, by that means, certain hard laws upon the 
333 n Emperor 
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Emperor of Germany; but he knew that the Em- 
peror would comply with them, and that thus 
matters would be eaſily made up. He left Charles 
XII. to his natural inclination, and being ſatisfied 
with having diſcovered his intentions, he made no 
kind of propoſal. As few negotiations are con- 
- Cluded without money, it was believed throughout 
all Europe, that the duke of Mar/borough's ſucceſs 
with the King of Sweden, was obtained by a large 
ſum of money, opportunely given to count Piper 3 
and the count was reflected upon for it to his dying 
day. This report having been traced to its bot- 
tom, it is ſaid that Piper received a ſmall preſent 

from the Emperor, by the hands of count Vra- 

tixlau, with the conſent of the King his maſter, 
and nothing from the duke of Marlborough. This 
latter part of the extract is inſerted only to make 
the following reflection upon it, vis. that it is a 
ſurprizing inſtance of the duke of Mar/borough's 
addreſs and perſonal influence, and great know- 
| ledge of mankind, if he could dive thus deeply 
into the ſentiments of the King of Sweden, as is 
related; without having firſt unlocked the hearts of 
thoſe abut him with a golden ke x. 
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To Admiral Haddock on the Succeſſes of 
8 Admiral Vernon, 1740. 


OUS E Hadack rouſe, from thy inglorious 
| _ © NEEP | : 
And with avenging ſquadrons ſcour the deep, 
Tis Britain, injured Britain calls thee forth, 
Ariſe to action and reſume thy worth, | 
Rouſe 0 rouſe thee: hark, from Indian 
ore,  - F on LSD 

The burſt of bombs and the loud cannons roar, _ 

| D 4 'Tis 
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*Tis conquering Vernon thunders in thy ears, 
Vernon who fills the Weſtern World with fears, 
With half thy force ſee Carthagena burn'd, 
Chagra, and Porto Bello's forts o'erturn'd, 
Whilſt thou, or by inactive orders bound, 

Or ſeiz d thyſelf. with lethargy profound, 

Doſt or in vain parades, thy ſquadrons lead, 

Or ſlumbering heavy at dull anchor nod, 

Riſe admiral and from thy deck ſurvey, 

Thy ſtrength, how mighty navies crowd the ſea, 

Then think, thou maſter of this fleeting hoſt, 

The time for acting wonders thou haſt loſt, 

Cadix entire, the puntals not in flame, 
Pintado's ſquadron ſcap'd thee to our ſhame, 
Thy burſting bombs not Malaga has heard, 

Nor its capacious mould thy cannon fear d, 
Yet Alicant untouch'd, and Carthage whole, 
While Spaniſb gallies act without controul, 
From Sevil's ſtreams full fraught with warlike 
5 . 5 | 


| They paſs Gibraar's height, then turn for more, 


Majorca, Barcelona full in ſight, _ $a 
Tot unattempted hear thee, free from fright, | 

- Behold the laurels by great Vernon won, 
The mighty acts by fix ſhips only done, 
See. the brave man, who love of virtue fires, 
Whoſe honeſt breaſt his country's cauſe inſpires, 
Retrieves the hanour of the Britiſb name, 5 


Its long loſt honours, and its ſinking fame, 


Bids once again the dreadful flag diſplay, 

Which ſince the days of Bing in rubbiſh lay, 

Commands the cobwebs from the cannons bore, 

Unchains the Britiſb lyons, bids them roar, 

With fire and ſword the hoſtile land invade, 

A welcome ſacrifice to Hofier's ſhade, 

_ Whilſt he unhappy hero wrap'd in night, 

Smiles grimly from his tomb on Vernen's fight, 
. Ba. Revenge 
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Revenge, he cries, thy country's wrongs and mine, 
A monument of ſhame, behold my ſhrine. 


On Admiral Vernon. 


'T ERNON taking Porto Bells, 

_ Y Proves himſelf an honeſt fellow, 
And diſpoſing of the ſpoil, | 
To the ſailors for their toil, \ 

- Shews he is without-diſguiſe, 
Fitteſt for an enterprize, 
Let the haughty Dons beware, 
Vernon does not them enſnare, 
Since he waits for no inſtruction, 
To purſue them to deſtruction. 


* * 
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_ Advice to Admiral Vernon, 1 740. 


TERNON, chou terror of the main, 
Deſiſt from humbling haugbty Spain, . . 
Leſt when you grace your native ſhore,” 
You be what“ Rawlezph was before, 
And this hereafter ſhould be read. 
You ſav'd the ſtate but loft your head. 


„ 
* Sir Walter Rawlei 
the frſft's rigs, by a Spaniſh Faction, which then 
prevailed in 


* 


gh beheaded in King James 
n gland, under the influence of count 


"You roſe as high as Raub fell. 
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The Advice to Admiral Vernon rever vd, 
„„ e 


7 Jamey proceed in humbling Spain, 


Conſider this is George's reign, 


Not Rawlegh's fate once change your brow, 


No Gundamor's, nor James s now, 
And ftories ſhall hereafter tell, 


* 


— * 
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On Admiral Vernon's Succeſs in America. 


i An Epigran. 


To eruſn our foes, three naval heroes born, 
1 Drake, Rawleigh, Vernon, Britain's iſle _ 


Se. +; - - 


The firſt in courage and ſucceſs ſurpaſt, 


The next in well plann'd ſchemes, in both the laſt, 


| Drake had all honour valour could obtain, 


But Ranuleigh fell a ſacrifice to Spain, 


With happier fate, we ſee our Vernon riſe, 


As Drake couragious, and as Raaoleigb wile, 
The hero's and the patriot's worth to ſhew, - 
Heaven made the third, and join'd the former too. 
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| T heſe 1.ines ſpoke by a young Lady on ſeeing a 
his G race the Duke of Argyle, 1740. 


HE N conquering death ſhall raviſh from 
| your eyes, | | 
Thoſe trifling glories which the courtiers prize, 
When Crowns ſhall fall, and Empires ſhall J 
 — £4 » i 5 5 1 
And all that's mortal. be diſſolv d to duſt, 
Then ſhalt thou live immortal in thy fame, 
And future ages ſhall extol thy nam. 


On the Death of a Friend. 


Y beſt companion, and my deareſt friend, 
. whom alone whole ages I could 
n 9 ; : | 3.48 
With what content I ſhould receive my doom, 
How wiſh to lie down in thy clay-cold tomb, 
But that I live and ſpare my flitting breath, 
To ſuffer greater ſorrow for thy death. 


— . 
— * r 
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To a Lady on ber making 4 Preſent of 4 
|  Looking-glaſs, © © 
HY gift, dear Chhe, when thy gift I ſee, _ 
: Preſents an image of myſelf to me, 
Far other pleaſure would thy gift beſtow, - 
Thy ſelf, my fair one, could the mirror ſhew, 
The debt contracted then had been too large, 


For ſuch a worthling ever to diſcharge, A 


3 
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© Ruſhing to the glorious-confli 
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But no ſuch thought can diſcompoſe me here, 


- My heart's as faithful as the glaſs is clear, 


For on my heart that beauteous form of thine, 


| | Has more of life than in the mirror mine. 
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Poem on a late Battle in Germany, 1760. | 
By an Iriſh Gentleman. 
| NL... 
HRONED on the lofty mountains, 
Night enjoy d her folemn tate, - 


And beneath her brooding pinions, - 
_ Couch'd in lember, filence fate; 


| When full onthe galkke thunder, 


Shook the huge hills to their baſe, | 
Night, and all her fpeQres trembled,  ) 
-Frighted filenee fled the plaee. 


II. 


9 5 ; 
w * ; * 
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_ - Swift the German eagle » 
Whilſt earag'd.the Brizi lion, 
In a louder-thunder ny 


— 
OP the fared. plain, 
Vengeance in his eye-balls glatigg. 
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Rob'd in and Phoebus riſing, * 
7 Chaſes now the ſhades to flight, 
And diſplays, in dreadful ſeeming, 
All the terrors of the fight. 
O'er the fields, where adverſe numbers Wh 
Far extend their firm array, 5 
Havock thro the throng'd battalions, 
.  - Mowing wide her crimſon way. 


IV. 


Mark ! the well compacted ſquadrans, 

Io the furious charge-advance ; 
And their flow'r embroider'd banners. 
Still hoping a good fate and chance, 
Mark yon ſlender band of brothers 

Who, unfelt they fear to die, | 
Fought, as if they were.immartal, | _* 
Till thecuiraſsd ſquadrons fly. l 


— . —  —— - = 


V. 


Soarin bi b. on nions, 
— oo purple ight, ; 
And like lightning ſwift deſcending, 
Greets the hero of the fight. 
' On his many laurel'd forehead. 
Shines the wreath ſo newly. won, 
1 his exes {till (mile the graces, 
And bis eee, 8 OS. 
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When his valiant chiefs addrefling, _ 

Thus the ſon of Mars begun, 

Share with me, illuſtrious brethren, 
Share the glory we have won; 

Foremoſt thou, moſt noble Granby 

"  Bravely wiſh'd the foe t' aſſai), 

From the cave whilſt envy crawling, 

Held the lion by the tail. 


VII. 


Then a ſigh his boſom heaving, 

As he view'd deſtruction's hep, 
Theſe ſhall claim the tears of pity, | 
That the nobly minded weep. 

Whilſt to more illuſtrious chieftains, 
Mingled with Plebeian duft, 

Fame ſhall riſe th' aſpiring column, 
Or the laurel-crowned buſt. 


* 
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On our many glorious and happy Vidories, 
1 M 


ONG has ſad 4/bjon mourn'd her coward 
race, 1 hot 
As long her navy ſinking i 810 
Moept her own ſhame in each degenerate ſon, - 
> Who ſully'd all their great forefathers won; 
But pleas d, at 2 a brighter æra ſees, 
And now reſumes her empire of the ſeas, 
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And well her valiant ſons aſſert her right; 
For Britons now like antient Britons fight ! 
The ſame brave ſpirit which her #s/f+ inſpir d L 
Has all her troops in every quarter fir'd ; 
See, all at once, ten thouſand heroes riſe, * 
Whoſe noble deeds exalt her to the ſkies, 
Which, could the muſe in equal numbers tell, 
This humble verſe might to an iliad ſwell. 
What cities ſack'd !. fair colonies o er- run 
Strong fortreſſes, and-fruitful-iſlands won! 
Wich all her num'rous triumphs on the main! 
Almoſt within the ſpace of one campaign | 


And now, my muſe, exert thy nobleſt ſtrain 
To ſing the heroes of her naval reign, | 
See brave Bo/carwen in the van appear, 
In greateſt dangers never known to fear, 
The daring chief for valour ſo renown'd, 
Whom victory often has with laurels crown d. 
Lo! diſtant India rings with Pococ#'s name; 
And the whole world reſounds with Auſan's fame. 
Yet ſtill the muſe th heroic liſt may ſwell - 
With Oſborne, Saunders, Hardy, and Durell. 
While fame, no leſs, exhibits to our vie, | 
Howe, Hervey, Keppel, Lockhart, Gilchriſt too. 
Theſe, and a thouſand more, demand my ſong, ... 
A crowd of heroes! an illuſtrious throng ; 
But, chief of all, the gallant Hawke 285 
Bold as the eagle darting on his prey! 
As ſwift as whom the active hero flew, 
And hurl'd his thunder on the proſtrate crew; -- 
With horror ſeiz'd, the trembling Monfieurs OS: 
And _ the ocean d fy with Gale blood ! 
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: I F nobly 6ghting in a nation's cauſe, 


Fuat oh! the burſt of univerſal joys, 
Thy death, tho' triumph honour'd it, deſtroys. 


Aan thy name: 7 455 


+." Here lies brave Wolfe, who fought on freedom! | 
4 Bled for ——_ . cho by 


om requires a Raphae/'s pencil ; * 


LIST. 


7 0 the Memory 4 General Wolfe. 


And bravely * to maintain it's laws: 
If great exertion, honeſty of heart, 
And all the zeal true courage can impart : 


If theſe can make the laureat hero ſuine, 
- Theſe, Wolfe, were thine, pre-eminently. thine. 


Too early loſt—yet glory crown'd thy days, 


And fame grows hoarſe, unequal to thy praiſe, | 


Our patriot King in pity drops a tear, 
And mourns a conqueſt that was bought w dein 
Qh ! let the muſe thy fortitude proclaim, | 


fide, 
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An | Officer's Ade the Nate mY . 


1 the midſt of our univerſal, well founded, jop 
fot the reduction of Dueber let it ever be re- 
membered, as an humbling conſideration to huma- 
nity, that there fell the young, the brave, the vir- 


: _ 4 pre Wolfe, cut off from the ſum- 


8 glory, and all the moſt flattering proſ- 
domeſtic felicity. To draw forth cha- 


„ 
tempt is an outline only, but ſketched by the hand 
of truth, unbyaſſed and unmaſked. General Wo!/fe 


ſeemed by nature formed for military greatneſs, his 
memory was retentive, his judgment deep, and his 


comprehenſion amazingly quick and clear ; his 
_ conſtitutional courage was not only uniform, and 
daring perhaps to an extream; but he poſſeſſed 


that higher ſpecies of it, (If I may be allowed 
the expreſſion) that ſtrength, ſteadineſs, and acti- 
vity of mind, which no difficulties could obſtruct, 
nor dangers deter. With an unuſual liveli-eſs, al- 
moſt to impetuoſity of temper ; he was not ubject 
to paſhon ; with the greateſt independance of ſpi- 


rit; free from pride; generous almoſtto*profuſion ; 


he contemned every little art for the acquiſition of 


wealth, whilft he fearched after objects for his 


charity and beneficence : the deſerving ſoldier ne- 
ver went unrewarded, and even the needy inferior 


officer taſted his bounty, Conſtant and diſtinguiſh- 


ing in his attachments; manly and unreſerved, yet 
cnn and kind in his manners ; he enjoyed a 

rge ſhare of the friendſhip, and almoſt the uni- 
verfal good-will of mankind ; and to crown all, 


ſincerity and candour, a true ſenſe of honour, 4ſ- 


tice and public liberty ſeemed the inherent pri ci- 
ples of his nature, and the uniform rules of his 
conduct. He thetook himſelf when very young, 
to the profeſſion of arms; and with ſuch talents, 
wen, to the moſt unwearied aſſiduity, no wonder 
he was ſoon ſingled out as a moſt riſing military 
genius, even ſo early as at the battle of La- Falut, 
when ſcarce twenty years of age, he exerted him- 
ſelf in ſo maſterly a manner, at a very critical 
juncture, that it drew the higheſt encomiums from 
the great officer then at the head of our army. 
During the whole war, he went on, withbut inter- 
ruption, forming the military character; was pre- 
1 F ſent 
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ſent at every engagement, and never paſſed undiſ- 
tinguiſhed : even after the peace, whilſt others 
lolled on pleaſure's downy lap, he was cultivating 
the arts of war; he introduced (without one act of 
inhumanity) ſuch regularity and exactneſs of diſ- 
cipline into his corps, that as long as the ſix Briti/h 
batalions, on the plains of Minden, are recorded 
in the annals of Europe, ſo long will King/ley's 
ſtand among the foremoſt in the glories of that 
day. Of that regiment he continued Lieuterant- 
Colonel, until the great miniſter who rouzed the 
ſleeping genius of his country, called him forth 
into higher ſphere of action. He was early in the 
. moſt ſecret conſultations for the attack of Rochfort, 
and what he would have done there, and what he 
afterwards did do atLoui/bourg, are freſh in memory, 
He was ſcarce returned from thence, when he was 
appointed to command the important expedition 
againſt Quebec; there his abilities ſhone out in their 
| brighteſt luſtre, in ſpight of many unforeſeen dif- 
ficulties, from the nature of the ſituation, from 
great ſuperiority of numbers, the. ſtrength: of the 
place itſelf, and his own bad ſtate of health, he 
preſerved, with unwearied diligence, 888 E- 
very ſtratagem of war to effect his purpoſe, at laſt, 
+ fingly. and alone in opinion, he formed and exe- 
cuted that great, that dangerous, yet neceſſary 
plan, which .drew out his enemies to their defeat, 
and will for ever denominate him the conqueror of 
Canada: but there—tears ſtop my pen—there, when 
within the graſp of victory, he firſt received a ball 
through his wriſt, which, immediately wrapping 
up, he went on, with the ſame alacrity, animating 
his troops by precept and example; but, a few mi- 
nutes after, a ſecond ball through his body, obliged 
hirh to be carried off to a ſmall diſtance in the rear, 
where, rouſed from fainting in the laſt agonies, * 
6 if, -Þ | the 
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On thy dread arm the fate of Albion hung, 


„ 0: py 
the ſound of they run, he eagerly aſked, who run? 
and being told, the enemy, and that they were de- 
feated, he ſaid, then, 1 thank God; I die con- 
tented; and almoſt inſlantly expired. Thus to die, 
is to live an age! and though the ſurviving in com- 


mand omitted to raiſe one ſtone to his rivalled merit, 


his own actions have erected a laſting monument of 
ratitude in every patriot breaſt. Britons and fel - 
ow ſoldiers, let not the public ſuffer by ſuch a loſs! 
warmed by his example, let us learn to imitate his 
virtues ! Then a Pit will never be without a 
Wife, to fight the battles of his country, in ſup- 
port of its own independencies, and of the rights 
and liberties of mankind. 1 


Great without fault, and without raſhneſs brave; 

E ndear'd to virtue, to no vice a ſlave ; | 

N ought .could, at Rochfort, damp thy martial 
flame K $1 2 

E lude thy vi our, or enhance thy name. 

R enown'd, for fame on Minden's glorieus field, -- 


And 12 by foes, thy valour taught to yield, 


L aviſh of life on Britain's dangerous coaſt, 
W hen troops retir'd and in thee found an hoſt, 


Long ſung with joy, but now in dirges ſung! 
F reely Quebec gave up to grace thy bier, 
England gave praiſe, and England's King a tear.— 
Here intomb'd a ſoldier lies * 
Wolfe the brave, humane, and wiſe, | 
How the hero fought, and fell, 
_ ViQory ſhall bleeding tell. 


Raiſe to his memory; and deathleſs name, 
The ſculptur'd tomb, and monument of _ 
1 g ew 
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Shew him like Pbæbus. patron of the bow, 
Graceful in youth, like Joe's his awful brow; 
How gazing armies fix on him their eyes, 
Reſolv'd like him each ſoldier fights or dies. 

Shew how the enemy on all ſides fly, 
- 'The quay of his arm, and lightaings | of his 


1 


Thro' all its hundred ſtates their empire quakes, 

Reſigns its forells. and ſubmits its lakes. 

Raiſe to his mem'ry and deathleſs name, 

The ſculptur d tomb, and monument of fame. 
Now ſhew the ſad reverſe; the hero lies, 

As if in pleaſing ſlumbers <los'd his eyes; 

That martial ardor ſtill in death expreſt, 

That 31 s love which warm his dauntleſs 
CET eaſt, | 

With wreaths of laurel let his brows be bound, 

With broken arms and truncheons ſtrew the 

c - ground, 

/ Plans 2 ſenates, princes, weeping round. 
olden armour, and a radiant creſt, 

2 martial port, diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, 

1 ace noble Granby, Amber}, Townſhend there, 

Mourning their friend and brother of the war. 

Fix d as a ſtatue, near his much lov'd ſide, 

In filent ſorrow, place the beauteous bride. 

But, oh! what magic, ſculpture can expreſs, 

, The parent's grief, the mother's deep diſtreſs ! 
Like Hector's mother, be the matron laid, | 

A ſable mantle o'er her reverend head, 

_ Growing to earth, and groveling on the dead. 

Then ſhew the royal fire with out-ſpread hands, 

And lifted eyes (as now perhaps he ſtands). 

Invoking Heaven ; and on his awful brow, 

Engrave in living lines this ſolemn vow, ; 


How at 15 felt a approach their city ſhakes, 


. The 
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The conquer'd world, that caus'd the fatal ſtrife, 
Shall pay the price of his lamented life. 
While at his fide our ſecond father ſtands, 
To hear and to fulfil his dread commands ; 
And Britain's genius, hovering in mid- air, 
Confirms the ſolemn vow, and hears the monarch's 

prayer. ; 
Raiſe to his memory and deathleſs name, 
The ſculptur'd tomb, and monument of fame. 
Now high above let opening Heaven diſplay 
Its everlaſting gates, that flame with day ; 
Place gods and demi-gods and heroes round, 
By Jowve himſelf the ſacred ſynod crown'd: 
Let all behold the immortal ſpirit riſe ; 
With ſongs the muſes hail him to the ſkies ; 
His ſeat with who conquer'd as they bled, 
Betwixt the Theban and the valiant Swede ; 
While his great father, with a father's joy, 
Receives, alas! too ſoon, * boy. 


— * 
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77 a young Ladv, an ingenious writer of 


ſeveral Pieces. 


Thou! within whoſe tender blooming breaſt, 
Fair wiſdom deigns to ſtay a willing guelt ; 
W hoſe ſprightly genius dares, with manly rage, 
To laſh the follies of a giddy age, a 
Expoſe the fop, the coxcomb's arts deſtroy, 
And teach the fair the path to bliſs and joy : 
Say, wilt thou liſten to an artleſs youth, +» 
Nurs'd in the ſchool of virtue and of truth; 
N | Whoſe 


N 1 
Whoſe ſoul diſdains the baſe, the unmanly part, 

To catch by vile deceit, the unguarded heart: 

A friend to ſcience,” tho' he boaſts no claim, 
In fame's bright temple to inſcribe his name; 
But oft attempts on Newton's wings to ſoar, 
To worlds remote, and range all nature o'er : 
Delights with fair Urania's aid, to trace 
Each brilliant globe, thro' boundleſs realms of 
ſpace; _ 
Exerts his ſtrength to tread religion s road, 

Nor fears to own he trembles at his God ; 

No ſnarling Cynic, loaths enthuſiac pride; 
Delights in mirth, if innocence preſide ; 
 UnpraRtis'd in the ways of fortune's wiles, 

But not a ſtranger to ker.envy'd ſmiles ; 

Say, lovely nymph, ſay, ſoft harmonious fair, 
May ſuch a youth thy triendſhip hope to ſhare ; | 
He aſks no more, till time theſe truths ſhall prove, | 

And ripen friendſhip into 2 love. 


(991 
A. the Requeſt ef ſeveral Gentlemen, [ins 
ſert the following Petition. 


Dennis M*Carthy, E/q; in the County of 
| . Kerry, Gentleman; bis 


PETITION to the Lords F—, on be 
ing turned out of his Holding in ſaid 
County, 1 | 


Mot Warthy Gentlemen, : 


Dennis M*Carthy, a poor, indigent, miſerable, 5 
deplorable, lamentable, needy, diſtreſſed, friends. 
leſs, unfortunate, misfortunate, ſtudent and ſcho- _ 


lar, learner, and diſciple, and follower, and lover, 
and admirer, and friend to the tuneful nine, and 


Helyconian choir, do expoſtulate, invoke, obſer- 


vate, beg, pray, and beſeech your worſhips, and 


lordſhips, and majeſtical powers, grandeurs, high» - 


neſſes and mightineſſes, and excellencies, to com- 
miſerate, pity, and take compaſſion, and be- 
moan, and touched with the ſtate and condition 
of me, Mr. M*Carthy, extracted, deſcended, and 


derived, and ſprung, and come from the moſt 
powerful, moſt mighty, moſt wiſe, moſt witty, - 


moſt learned, moſt exquiſite, moſt refin'd, moſt 
poliſh'd, moſt finiſh'd, moſt accompliſh'd, moſt 
polite, moſt eſtabliſhed, moſt .conſummate, moſt 
- deſerving, moſt meritorious, moſt eminefit, moſt 

W moſt liberal, moſt free, moſt glorious, 
moſt noble, moſt ſplendid, moſt bright, moſt he- 


roic, 


— 
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roic, moſt illuſtrious, moſt magnanimous, moſt 
warlike, moſt brave, moſt renowned, and moſt 
couragious race, ſtock, family, lineage, pedigree, 
genealogy, and generation, of the princely, regal, 
royal, martial, warlike, and grand M*Carthy's of 
the county of Kerry, whoſe noble ations and ex- 
ploits, atchievements, perfermances, tranſactions, 
labours and works, will never be forgotten, de- 
fam'd, diſannull'd, annihilated, antiquated, oblite- 
rated, by tradition, time, antiquity, or even eternity ; 
but raiſed, hiſtoried, and enobled, aggrandized, eter. 
nized, advanced, promoted, ex tolled, elevated by fol- 
lowing, and enſuing, and coming after poſterity, and 
children, and ſucceeding and future time, and recor- 
ded, commemorated, and related, and reacted, and 
\accepted, and dictated, and ' rehearſed, and eſta- 
bliſhed in hiſtories, records, regiſtries, annals, me- 
mories, compendiums, and libels of glory and 
fame, and character and reputation; who am ſon 
and heir, and proprietor, and poor dear child, of 
the ſtrong, fierce, bold, daring, terrible, and for- 
midable, and ſtout, and brave, Timothy, Thady, 
M*Tiege, M Oven, M Derby, M Florence, M Charles, 
M Daniel, M Carthy, (Lord Muſeery) formerly, and 
antiently living, and inhabiting, dwelling and re- 
ſorting in the county of Kerty, who then, and at 
that time. here, and at that place, had and held, 
kept and poſſeſſed, and enjoyed a plentiful and 
bountiful, copious, hoſpitable, and open houſe, 
. dwelling, and habitation, and. abode for all ſorts 

and fizes of people, young and old, men and wo- 
men, boys and girls, gentle and ſimple, proper and 
common, generous and ruſtical, poor and rich, 
that came Eaſt and Weſt, North and South, this 
way and that way, and every way, for many and 
ſeveral years and months, and was ruler and rector 
and governor, and protector; and chief head ma- 
giſtrate, and juſtice of the peace, and uſed N _—_ 
| b road- 
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broad-cloth, and fine linen, and ruffles, and a ſilver 
hilted fword, and boots and ſpurs, and a three leg- 
ged wig, and was provoſt of a town, city and cor- 
poration in ſaid county, out of which he was with 
the ſtrongeſt violence, compulſion and expulſion, 
forced out and turned out, and obliged to go out, 
and now ſaid place is far alienated, transferred, and 
removed, and made-over from me and my benefit, 
emoluments, in the hands, and lands, tenor, and 
oſſeſſions of Mr..W—— F— Eſq; and magi- 
ate, and juftice of the peace and quorum ; and 
one of his majeſty's ſubjects. | 
May it therefore pleaſe your honours, qualities, 
qualifications, and ordinances, worſhips, and dig- 
nities, to help, relieve, aſſiſt, and ſuccour, your 
poor, neceſſitous, and calamitous petitioner, me, 
Mr. M«<Carth;, who was, and is, and has been, 
and will be baniſhed, finiſhed, periſhed, deprived 
of his vital ſpirit, by cold, fugitated by famine, un- 
. leſs you conſider his ftate and condition, and want 
and neceſſity, and calamity, paſt, preſent, and to 
come, by giving, aiding, aſſiſting, conforcing, 
and making over, upon lim, ſome thing, or any 
thing, or no thing, or ſome where, or any where, 
ar no where, or every where, to buy beer, bread, 
brandy, coat, waiſtcoat, or breeches, to circum- 


date, circummiſerate, ſurround, or cover, or pro- x 


te&, or defend my difordered, and diftempered, 
and ' disfigured, abuſed, and loiled, felt, health, 
ſkin, hyde, that have, and was, and is, and will be 
extoxicated, ſcorched, periſhed, tortured, burnt 
and deftroyed, by the fervent and ardent burning, 
and ſcorehing, ſultry heat, and pinching, pene- 
trating, piercing of the cold; , preſent, and 
future weather. The premiſſes, and foregoing of 
the few mentioned, of the aforeſaid impreca- 
tions, orations, and ſupplications, and petitions, 
tenderly and compaſſionately confidered ; theſe ru- 


— 
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minated and properly weighed, your petitioner 
will for ever wiſh protection and ſatisfactiou to the 
well diſpoſed donor, giver, or beſtower, in con- 
tribution: now, and then, and there, and for- 
evermore. 


Aſſerted, aſſured, verified, and 
; truly demonſtrated, to be 
true ; by me myſelf. 


Dennis M'Carthy, Eſq; 


Lad ad. 
" _— * 3 — 4 . 


ALETTER from. a Gentleman in Phila- 
delphia, t his particular Friend in 
London, Dated Auguſt 62h, 1760. 


Dear Sir, 


Did not know till very lately in what part of 
the world you reſided in, and as we had for 
many years an extraordinary and ſincere intimacy, 
nothing would give me more pleaſure than to hear 
of your welfare, as I am certain you would be 
glad to hear of mine; I ſhall thereforein form you 
of my marriage with a moſt accompliſh'd, vir- 
tuous, and agrecable woman; tis now about ſeven 
years fince God was pleaſed to make me ſo fortu- 
nate as to meet with her. As to her external form, 
ſhe is of a moſt beautiful compoſition : but the in- 
ternal beauties of her mind is far ſurpaſſing, I 
eſteem myſelf as one of the moft happy men in 
the world in the enjoymeut of a good wife : ſhe is 
a perpetual comfort to me, lying down or gettin 


up; going out or coming in; the innocency and 
3 of her converſation often. revives me 
when inclined to dulneſs. And as for my part, it is 

Toh | ent WES... £8 
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well-wiſher, 
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my conftant ſtudy to make a good huſband, and d 
all in my power' to make her happy. I hope to 
receive a letter from you as ſpeedy as poſſible; and 
as I have been told you arc. entered into the mar- 
ried ftate, I hope to have as ſatisfactory an account 
of your comfortable living, as you have had from 
me. Marriage moſt certainly maketh men happy 
or miſerable, I thank God I know (as to marriage) 
nothing of the latter, and do enjoy as much as is 
poſſible of the former; Solomon ſaith, ho can find 
© a virtuous woman, for her price is far above rubies”. 
I really think I have found ſuch a woman who poſ- 
ſeſſeth all the qualifications as near as is poſſible, 
as is deſcribed by him in his laſt chapter of Prover6:, 
and would not part with her (while God is pleaſed 
to permit us to live together) for any worldly 
conſideration. I ſhall in a little timè be daily ex- 
22 an anſwer from you; and am with the 
greateſt reſpect your affectionate friend and ſincere 


W. H. 


ä» — a 
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The Anſwer. 


7 — 


SIR, | NW 
Received your letter the 17th of September laſt, 
and nothing could give me greater ſatisfaction 

an to underftand you are ſo extreamly happy, 
as Iam ſure you will be very much troubled to hear 
of my unhappineſs in matrimony. I married 
above fifteen years ago, a woman who was re- 
commended to me for her religion and prudence, 
but to my great grief and anxiety of mind, I ſoon 
found ſhe was not poſſeſſed of either ; ſhe contra- 


dicts me in the moſt innocent expreſſions I am able 


to offer: inſtead of being.a comfort, ſhe is a per- 
petual plagne ; ſhe is ;ofolext, imperious, ſaucy, 
ghity ; my FR. comfort is; that God 

2 | has 


—— — A 
— 
. 


judge of my enjoyment. 
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has endued me with uncommon patience ; for I can 
calmly and unmoy'd hear her exerciſing that loqua- 
cious member, her tongue, for a conſiderable time 
together without making her any anſwer, for ſhe 
is not to be reaſoned with, and will not hearken 
to the beft advice. To part with her is indecent, 


to live with her intolerable ; but however I en- 


deavour to bear my afflictions with her as much as 
is poflible ; other ways I am in a comfortable ſitua- 
tion, but we all muſt have ſomething to try us, and 
prepare us for another world: for our light afflic- 
tion which is but for a moment, (in compariſon of 
eternity eth for us a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory. Having thus given you 
a conciſe account of my ſituation, I leave you to 


* 
1 


Lam, your ſinoere, affectionate friend and humble 
ſervant. REC | 
Sept. 20. 1.760. "+ 


- 


——D— Of all the virtues wherein chriſtians muſt 


. exerciſe themſelves, that they may come to life 


eternal, none is more excellent and none more uſe- 


tames the fiſh, overcomes tempta 
bly and meekly reprogches and perſecutions, and 
it perfeAs and crowns the life of a ehri y 
patience a wiſe and good 


| ned 
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ſins; or the improvement of their virtues, and 
greater perfection. | 


— 


- 


Toa Young Lady. 


ET not the flattering voice of love 
Tour unexperienc'd boſom move; 
Your tender heart while men invite, 1 
Your only ſafety is in flight; | 
Let reaſon point the ſafeft way, e 
While you with innocence obey, 
Nor vainly truſt a beauteous face, 
Unleſs adorn'd with virtue's grace: | 
The outward form inflames the mind; | 
The inward graces firmly bind. 
And if at Jaft by heaven's fate, 
You're deftin'd to the married ftate; 
Seek not the trifling. modes of life, 
But ſtrive to make a loving wife 


The world, as bad as it is, is not yet ſo loft to eve- 
ry thing great and good, but there are ftill ſome 
men of virtue and honour to be found; there are, 
thank Heaven, ſome worthy men adorned with 
ſenſe and learning, with complaiſance and affabili- 
ty, and every agreeable accompliſhment : here 
then depoſite your hearts and fortunes, nor doubt - 
the | pg of thoſe to whom they are intruſted. 
Effects are always adequate to their cauſes ; let 
thecefore the union be founded on virtue, honour 

and prudence ; -and then in all, human probability, 


bappineſs will enſue, 


< 
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A Medicine to cure ſcolding Wrves. 


| ISS Melly à fam'd toaft, was fair and young, 
Had wealth and charms, — but then ſhe had 
a tongue. | 
From morn to night th'eternal larum run, 
Which often loſt thoſe hearts her eyes had won. 
Sir John was ſmitten, and confeſs'd his flame, 
Sigh'd at the uſual time, then wed the dame. 
Poſſeſs d, he thought, of every joy of life, 
But his dear Maollj prov'd a very wife. + 
Ecceſs of fondneſs did in time decline, 
Madam lov'd money, and the knight lov'd wine; 
From whence ſome petty diſcords would ariſe, 
As you're a fool ;—and you're mighty wiſe. 
| Tho? he and all the world, allow'd her wit, 
Her voice was ſhrill, and rather loud than ſweet ; 
When ſhe began, — for hat and ſword he'd call, 
Then after a faint kiſs, —cry my dear Mol]; 
Supper and friends expect me at the roſe, _ 
And, what, Sir Jobr, you'll get your uſual doſe ! 
Go, ftink of ſmoke, and guzzle nafty wine, 
Sure, never virtuons love was us'd like mine! 
Oft as the watchful bell-man march'd his round, 
At a freſh bottle gay Sir 70h» he found; 
By four the Knight would get his buſineſs done, 
And only then reel'd off, becauſe alone ; | 
Full well he knew the dreadful ftorm to come, 
But arm'd with bourdeanx, he durft venture home. 
My lady with her tongue was ſtill prepar'd, 
She rattl'd loud, ad be impatient heard : 
is a fine hour! in a ſweet pickle made} 
And this, Sir 70h is every day the trade. 
Here I fit — all the live-long night, 
Devour'd wich ſpleen, and ſtranger to delight LA 


VV 
Till morn ſends home a ſtagg' ring drunken beaſt, 
Reſolv'd to break my heart as well as reſt, 
Hey! —_ * hear my damn d abftrep'rous 

£ ouſe ; | 
What, * you find one bed about the houſe; 
Will that perpetual ctack lye never ſtill, 
That rival to the ſoftneſs of a Mill! 1 
Some couch and diftant room muſt be my choice, 
Where I may ſleep uncurs'd with wife and noiſe, 
Long this uncomfortable life they led, 
With ſnarling meals, and each a ſeparate bed. 
To an old uncle oft ſhe would complain, 
Beg his advice, and ſcarce from tears refrain : 
Old Wiſewon'd, ſmoak'd the matter as it was, 
Cheer np, cry'd he, and Fl remove the caufe, 
A wond'rous ſpring within my garden flows, 
Of ſovereign virtue chiefly to compole, 
Domeſtic jars, and matrimonial ftrife, 
The beft elixir, to appeaſe man and wife; 
Strange are the effects, and qualities divine, 
Tis water call'd, but worth its weight in wine. 
If in his (allen airs Sir n ſhould e, 
Three ſpoonfuls take, hold in your mouth —then 

: mum ; 

Smile and look pleas'd, when he ſhall rage and ſcold, 
Still in your mouth the healing cordial hold, 
One month this ſympathetic medicine try'd, 
He'll grow a lover, you a happy bride. 3 
But, deareſt niece, keep this grand ſecret cloſe, 
Or every pratt ling huſſey Il get a doſ. 
A water bottle's brought for her relief, 
Not Nantz cou'd ſooner eaſe the lady's grief; 
Her buſy thoughts are on the tryal bent, 
And female like, impatient for th' event. 
The bonny knight reels home exceeding clear, 

Prepar'd for clamour, and domeſtic war, 
Entr'ing he cries, — hey, where's our thunder fled; 
No hurricane: Petty 's your lady dead? 

E 4 Madam, 
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Madam, aſide, an ample mouthful takes, 


Courtſy's, looks kind, but not a word ſhe ſpeaks; 


Wond'ring he ſtar d, ſcafcely his eyes believ d, 
But found his ears agreeably deceiv'd. 

Why, how now, Molly, what's the crotchet now; 
She ſmiles, and only anſwers with a bow. 

Then claſping her about—why let me die, 
Theſe night-cloaths Moll, become thee mightily, 


With that ſhe figh'd, her hand began to preſs, 


And Betty calls, her lady to undreſs, 


| Nay, kiſs me, Molly for I'm much inclin'd : 


Her lace ſhe euts to take him in the mind. 
Thus the fond pair to bed enamour d went, 


The lady pleas d, and the good knight content. 


For many days theſe fond endear ments paſt, 
The reconciling bottle fails at laſt; 


Twas us'd and gone, — then midnight ftorms aroſe, 


And looks and words the union diſeompoſe. 
Her coach is order d, and poft-hafte ſhe flies, 
To beg her uncle for ſome freſh ſupplies; 
Tranſported does the ftrange effects relate, 
Her kni . abe and her happy ſtate. 


Why niece, ſays he, —I prithee apprehend, - 


The water's water, —be thyſelf thy friend; 


Such beauty would the coldeft huſband warm, 
But your provoking tongue undoes the charm:: 
Be ſilent and complying - yon'll ſoon find, 


Sir John, without a med cine, will be kind. 
But now ſuppoſe we may one woman find, 
Loaded with all the follies of her kind, 
Inconftant, humourſome, affected, nice, 
Strong in her paſſions, of a guſt for vice, a 
O'ercharg'd with malice, turbulence, and ſpleen, 
In ſpeech provoking, in reſentment keen, 
Self-will'd, imperious, proud, to vengeance prone;. 
Diſſembling all things, and believing nene, 
Laviſh of faith, and prodigal of fame, 
Stranger alike to virtue and to ſname; 

| | BY Grant 
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Grant all theſe: follics in one woman meet, 
And ſhe the vices of the ſex compleat, | 
Becauſe one is, muſt ev'ry fair be ſo; . 
The fools ſay yes; but wiſer, they ſay no, 
| For ſure one woman cannot be a teſt, + 
To blame the ſex, and ſcandal all the reſt _— 
Come lovely, gentle peace of mind, A BINS 
Wich all thy ſmiling nymphs around, 
Content and innocence combin'd, 
With wreaths of facred olive crown d. 
Come thou, that love'ſt the walk at eve, 
The banks of murmuring ftreams along, 
That lov'ft the erowned court to leave, 
And hear the milk-maid's. ſimple ſong, 
That lov'ft with contemplation's eye, 
The head - long cataract to view, | 
That ſoams and thunders from on high, 
While ecchoe's oft the ſound renew. 
That lov'ft the dark ſequefter'd wood, 
Where filence ſpreads her brooding wings, 
W — lake's tranſlucent flood, | 
he moſſy grotts and bubbling ſprin 
With thee ns of wiſdom — vi 
The guiding light to realms above: 
With thee the raptur'd mortal learns 
The wonders of celeftial love. 
With: thee. the poor have endleſs wealth, 
And- ſacred freedom glads the ſlave : 
With thee: the ſick rejoice in health; 
The weak are ftrong, the fearful brave. 
© lovely, gentle peace of mind ! 
Be thou on earth my conſtant 
Wich thee, whate' er on earth I and, ; 
The pledge of heaven ſhall make me bleft.. 
May every wife inclin'd to ſcold, | 
Forbear, and live in love and peace, 
I they would ftrive to rule their tongue, 
Diſcords and jarring ſoon wou d ceaſe, —— 
| b) | 
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There are ſome women who have either a long 
tongue or a longing tooth, and they are two ill 
neighbours when they dwell together, for one will 
lighten the purſe, if it be ſtill pleaſed, and the other 
will awake you from ſleep if it be not charmed, all 
beaſts by man are made tame, but ſome whman's 
tongues will never be tame, the tongue is but a 
{mall thing, and ſeldom ſeen, but it is too often 
heard to the terror and utter confuſion of many a 
man, and therefore as a ſharp bit curbs an unruly 
horſe, even ſo a curſt woman mutt be ſharply han- 
dled, but as the beft mettled blade is not without 
Iron, ſo the beft women are not without faults. 
E-clefiaflicus 26. 14, 15. A ſilent, and lov- 
ing woman is a gift of the Lord; and there is no- 
thing ſo much worth as a mind well inſtructed. A. 
©ſhame-fac'd and faithful woman is a double grace, 
and her continent mind cannot be valned. Pro- 
© werbs 12, 4. A virtuous woman is a crown to her 
* haſband ;: but ſhe that maketh aſhamed is as rot- 
© tenneſs in his bones. Proverbs 15. 4. A.whole-. 
© ſome tongue is a. tree of life: but perverſeneſs 
therein is a breach in the-ſpirit.. Eccleſiaſticus 26. 
©< 26, A woman. that honoureth her huſband, 
© ſhall be judged wiſe of all: but ſhe that di- 
© honoureth him in her pride, ſhall be counted un- 
© godly of all, A. diſhoneft woman contemneth 
© ſhame ; but an honeſt woman will reverence her 
© huſband. *— Pride in man or woman is a very re- 
markable fin, and often meets. with extraordinary 
judgments ; even in this life, but will certainly be 
puniſhed in the next: for if God ſpared not an- 
gels for this ſin, but caſt them into hell, let no 


proud per ſons hope to ſpeed better. or | 
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Of Matrimony. 


OD that hath ordain'd the nuptial knot for 
a band of union, intended it not only to tye 
the hands, but the hearts of the married couple 
together alſo, and therefore cannot be ſuppoſed to 
wink at the fault of unkindneſs and unfaithfulneſs 
in either party: but eſpecially he expects, that the 
man ſhould excel in prudence and patience, and give 
a good example, as well as arguments and inftructi- 
ons to his wife. And it is very certain that God 
hath not. impoſed upon wives the duty of ſub- 
jection and obedience in vain; but takes notice 
whether they . obſerve it or not, and accordingly 
executes liis judgments npon them that make no 
- conſcience thereof: and indeed, the fin itſelf leads 
naturally to its own puniſhment in part, by pro- 
voking the huſband to diſpleaſure, teaching the 
children to diſobey, and procuring ſhame and con- 
tempt in the world, as well as the wrath of God, 
and the disfavour of his providence. Huſbands have 
as much cauſe to be good, as wives, and more 
clearneſs. of reaſon, of —_— of judgment, or- 
dinarily to govern their paffions, and direct their 
actions, and therefore they ſhould excel the wo- 
man, not only in prudence, but in goodneſs, and 
e y patience, which oftentimes they do 
he unhappy fate of many true lovers being diſap- 
pointed in marriage for ſelfiſh ends; onght to teach 
arents how to deal with” prudence and precaution 
in ſuch caſes, and not too haſtily to break off that 
diftinguiſhed mark of virtue (true love) for the ſake 
of filthy gain. For ſince true love is the operation 
of God, upon a virtuous mind; and that which 
diftingniſhes the virtuous man from the libertine; 
God will never forſake thoſe on whom he has pla- 
ed ſo great a mark of his eſteem; and tho 3 
"26% lp whom 
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whom mutual unpolluted love has joined, do not 
flouriſh in the eyes of the world, yet they are bleſ- 
ſed with more content and tranquility, than they 
who poſſeſs all the ſplendor and honours of life 
without it. A young man's intention being fruſtra- 
ted in marriage by the imprudence of his parents, be- 
ing perſuaded by them to marry a perſon whom he 
did not love, laboured under his affliction, till he: 
was brought to the very loweſt ebb of lus. ſtrength, 
and then was prevailed upon to. go into company, 
to drink merrily and ſo Aer his cares. firſt. 
recourſe was to hard drinking, and then he was de- 
coyed by bad company, and from that time for- 
ward he gave himſelf up to every ſort of vice that 
had a gilded countenance, nor did he miſs any oppor- 
tunity of gratifying his ſenſual appetites, till he at 
laſt became a meer profligate; and brought ſuch a 
train of diſorders on himſelf, that he is no longer 
able to gratify his vicious inclinations, and now: 
(with a conſcience loaded with guilt) after devoting 
the flower of his youth, to the wickedneſs. of the 
world; and ſinful lufts.of the fleſh, he is obliged thro' 
a-dread of eternity, to humble himſelf to the mer- 
ciful hand of God, begging forgiveneſs. for his paſt 
offences Obedience to parents is. an indiſpenfible- 
duty No one how great ſoever, ought to think. 
himſelf exempt. from paying it. Decency, and: 
good manners require it. Natural affection obliges: 
ro it, the laws of man enjoin it, and the law of God. 
not only commands. it, but annexes: to. the fulfillin 

it, a promiſe of long life in the land which he ſhall 
pleaſe to give us. Let, notwithſtanding this,, when. 


a parent. thro! avarice, or partiality, would force 


his child to marry utterly againft inclination, in 
that caſe, ſurely diſobedience cannot be a crime, 
becauſe we are not to obey our parents. in things 
which are in themſelves unlawful; and n 
there is nothing more oppoſite to the laws of God, 
and more contradictory to the inſtitution, and 
a 8 c Ven 
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even to the very words of marriage, than to vo•＋m̃ 
an everlaſting love to a perſon for whom one has a 
fx'd averſion. But tho we are 1 ot always bound 
to marry according to the direction of our parents, 
we ought not however, to think our ſelves at liberty 
to chule tor ourſclves--If we cannot bring our hearts. 
to correſpond with their deſires, we muſt not be 
to wholly guided by our own as to bring into their 
tamily a perion u hom they do not approve of. 


— — 


"I * — 


A Gentleman to his Friend, on private and 
| public Marriages: 8 


Arriages in private chambers, tho! with the 

X conſent of friends, andneverſomany perfons. 
1 ſeem to me to loſe a great part of their ſo- 

mnity. It the ceremony is allowed to be of divine 
mftitution, and the union of hands and heart, to be a 
type of the myftical union of Chrift and his Church, 
certainly the moſt proper place for the celebration 
of it, is that which is conſecrated and ſet apart for 
religious rites. A late noble Lo d ſaid; he cod 
not look on any marriage as perfect which was not 
celebrated before the Altar, and obliged his daugh- 
ter, and the bridegroom he made chice of for her, 
to be married at the ꝓariſn Church, tho both of them 
were ſomewhat reluctant, as it was againſt the mode. 
The main reaſon I have heard alledg'd againft it 
is, that it is too great a ſhock for a young lady to- 
be given to a man, in the preſence of ſo many peo- 
ple as generally crowd into the Church on ſuch oc- 
caſions; but I could wiſt- there were more of ſince- 
xy and leſs of ſophiſtry in this argument, and that 
the. Brides of this aze wonld in other reſpects difeo- . 
ver an equal ſhare of baſhfulneſs with their great 
Grand-mothers, who were not aſgamed to go to 
Church with the man they lov'd, and was autho- 
ized by their parents, or ſuch who had the diſ- 
poſal i them. The 
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The Cobler's Whiſtling Linnet. 


| We: E N my dear little linnet | 


With warbling throat 
That never learn'd muſick, or even a note, 
So mimicks my whiſtles and amorous ſong, 
I feel, thro* my veins, the ſoft raptures to run, 


Ah! I love thee much more than Alley my wife, 
Who never was concord to me in my life, 
But peeviſh and noiſy, ſo apt ſtill to carp, 


— 


That if I ſing in flat, ſhe U anſwer in ſnarp . 
The huſband thus reproved his wife, 

Who deals in ſlander, lives in ſtrife. 

Art thou the herald of diſgrace, 

Denouncing war to all thy race; 

Can nothing quell thy thunder's rage, 


| Which ſpares not friend nor ſex nor age, 
That vixen tongue of yours, my dear, 


Alarms our neighbours far and near; 

Good God! 'tis like a — river, 722 
That murmurs, flows, and flows, for ever? 
Ne'er tir d, perpetual diſcord ſowing! 


Like fame it gathers ſtrength by going. 


Heigh day! the flippant tongue replies, 
How ſolemm is. the faol! how wiſe! 
Is. nature's choiceſt gift debar d; 

Nay, frown not; for I will be heard. 


Women of late are finely ridden! 


A parrots priviledge forbidden! 


| You praiſe his talk, his ſqualling ſong? 


But wives are always. in the wrong. 

A parrot is for talking priz'd, 

Bat pratling women are deſpis'd ! 

She, who attacks another's honour... 

Draws.every living thing upon her. 

Think madam, when you ftretch your lungs;. 

That all, your. neighbours. to have tongues; | 4 
l e N 


E 


One ſlander muſt ten thouſand get, het 
The world with intereſt pays the debt. 


The following Queſtion and Anſwer, raken 
from the Atheman Oracle. 


9. ENTLEMEN, I'm a tradeſman, and 
F live in reaſonable good credit amongft 
my neighbours; b follow my buſineſs, and by my 
labour, together with God's bleſſing, I procure a 
competent maintenance for my family. My com- 
mon expence doth not exceed two pence a day, ex- 
- cept occaſioned by a relation, or ſome other perſon 
for, or in whom I have either eſteem or intereſt, and 
yet I am under the misfortune of having a wife, 
that will often upbraid me with drunkenneſs. and 
idleneſs, both which I am. utterly averſe to. Now I 
defire to know, whether after all other methods uſed 
in vain, I may not make uſe of ſtripes in order to 
the bringing her to a more prudent behaviour: I 
look upon't as matter of conſcience, and there= 
fore deſire your ſpeedy anſwer, which if you. grant, 
you will infinitely oblige your very humble ſervant. \ 
A, Stripes! no Sir, by no means, unleſs you have a 
mind to fall under the diſpleaſure of women in ge- 
neral. Get a pretty little padlock for her tongue, 
and then it will be. troubleſome to move it. without 
diſobliging the inhabitants. of. her mouth; ot if that 
won't do, draw a tooth once a day, or after every . 
lecture; or laſtly, procure a preferment for her irn 
bedlam, and then you may promiſe your ſelf a littte 
quiet. 8 WO 


* 


** 


Or Variety. | | 
LL live no more fingle, but get me a wife, = 
For change ſays poor Ton, is the comfort of life. 
A wife then he got, and no mortal could be, 
A few weeks after marriage, more happy than he. 
But when children and ſqualling began to encreaſę, 
ne And. a loud ſcolding doxy maleſted his e 


[ns 1 
I wiſh in my heart; I was:quit of my wife , 
For change ſays poor Tom, is the comfort of life. 


th. — — 
— 


Spoke by a; Gentleman who was moſt 
#7 iovonfly perplexed with a Seolding Wife. 


N marriage are two happy things allo d, 
TA ife in wedding ſheets, and im a ſhroud, 
How can a marriage ſtate then he accurę d, 
- Since the laſt day's as happy as the firſt, ——— 
Women to cards may be corhpat'd; we play, 
A round or two when us'd we throw away, 


* 


Take a frefi pack nor is it worth our grieving, 


Who euts and ſnrufffes with the dirty leaving. 
A good wife is the gift of the Lord, and 2 
_ thing, and rarely to be found, ſaid the wifeſt of 
men: and we have great reaſon to believe him, be- 
eauſe the firſt man Adam, the righteous. lot, the 
faithful Abrabam, the meek Moser, the ftrong Samp- 
"fon, the wiſe Solomon, the zealous Peter, the philo- 
pher Socrat#s, the orator Cicero, wete all overpow- 
er d or affficted with women: yet the grace of God, 
and the rules of chriffianity, hath been able to make 
ſome wives ſo good, that they have been an honour 
to their fex, and a comfort and crown to their 
huſbands._— Sec volume if page 189, of a good 
wife, and page z, ofa tad Wilk. Let all married 
perſons learn theſe following rules; : pleaſe and be 
pleaſed, bear and forbear, wink and forgive: a 
mort leſſon! but if well-remembred, it will increaſe 
the number of happy couples, reſtore good harmony 
in families, and man and wife will not be diftin- 
uiſhed by characters quite oppeLte to the end of 
ir ſtate. | i | 
may you meet with a wife who is not ſtu- 
idly filent, nor always prattling nonſenſe! may 
| The be learned, if poffible, or at leaft capable of 
being made fo !. a woman thus accompliſhed, will be 
a HE 9 always 
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always drawing ſentences and maxims of virtue ont 


of the beft anthors of antiquity. She will be her- 


ſelf in all changes of fortune, neither blown up in 


proſperity, nor dejected with adverſity. You will 


find in her an even, chearful, good-huniour'd friend; 
and an agreeable companion for liſe. She will in- 
fuſe knowledge into your children with their milk, 
and from their infancy train them up to wiſdom. 


Whatever company you are engaged in, you will 


long to be at home, and retire with delight from 
the ſociety of men, into the boſom of one who is 


ſo dear, ſo knowing, and ſo amiable. If ſhe plays 


upon an inftrument, or ſings to it any of her own 
compoſitions, her voice will ſooth you in your ſoli- 
tude, and ſound more ſweetly in your ear than that 
of the nightingale. Lou will waſte with pleaſure 
whole days and nights in her converſation, and be 


ever finding out new beanties in her diſcourſe, She 


will 3 your mind in perpetual ſerenitv, reſtrain 
its mir 


lancholy from being painful. 
| —— A mother who vaſt pleaſure finds, 


In forming of her children's minds; 


In midft ef whom, with great delight, 
She paſſes many. a winter night; | 
Miugles in every play to find, 

What byaſs nature gave the mind; 
Reſolving thenee to take her aim, 
To guide them to: tlie realms of fame, 
And wiſely make thoſe realins their way, 
To thoſe of everlaſting day. * 
Each boiftrous paſſion ſhe'd controul, 
And early humanize the ſoul ; 


In fimple tales beſide the fire, 
The nobleft notions woul inſpire : 
Her offspring, conſcious of her care, 


Tranſported hung around her chair. 


Of 


from being diſſolute, and prevent its me- 


— 


an 
Of ſcripture heroes ſhe would tell, 1 
.- Whoſe names they'd liſp, e' er they cou'd ſpell, 

Then the delighted mother (miles, 

And ſhews the ftory on the tiles. \ 

At other times, her themes would be, 

The ſages of antiquity, - W. 

Who left a glorious name behind, 

By being bleſſings to their kind. 

Again ſhe'd take another ſcope, 

And tell of Adaiſo: and Pope, 
Converſing with your ſprightly boys, | 
Your eyes have ſpoke the mother's joys. 

With what delight Ive heard you quote | 

Their ſayings in imperfe& note! | 4450 
I grant, in body and in mind, | 7 
Nature appears profuſely kind. 5 
Truſt not to that. Act you your part, 
Imprint juſt morals on your heart; 

| 13 * their talents ſcan: 

Juſt education forms the man. 
Perhaps (their genius yet unknown) 
Each lot of life's already thrown ; 
That this ſhall plead, the next ſhall fight, 

- The laft aſſert the church's right. 
I cenſure not the fond intent ; 

But how precarious is th' event! 

By talents miſapplied and <cro ſt, 
Conſider all your ſons are loft. Du 
One day (the tales by martial penn'd) 

A father thus addreſs'd his friend. 

To train my boy and call forth ſenſe, 

You know I've ſtuck at no expence ;- 
Pve try'd him in the ſeveral arts, | 
(The lad no doubt hath latent parts,) 
Yet trying all he nothing knows; 

Bat crablike rather backward gocs. 
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Teach me what yet remains undone j 
Tis your advice ſhall fix my ſon. 


Sir, ſays the friend, Tve weigh'd the matter; 


Excuſe me, for I ſcorn to flatter ; 


Make him (nor think his genius check'd) 


A herald or an architect. 
Perhaps (as commonly *tis known) 


He heard th' advice, and took his own, 


The boy wants wit ; he's ſent to ſchool, 
Where learning but improves the fool ; 
The college next mutt give him parts, 
And cram him with the liberal arts. 
Whether he blunders at the bar, 

Or owes his infamy to war, 

Or if by licence or degree, 
The.ſexton ſhare the dodar's fee, 
Or from the pulpit by the hour, 
His latent parts he there doth pour, 
We find (th' intent of nature foil'd) 

A taylor or a butcher ſpoil'd.. 

Thus mimnifters have royal boons 
Conferr'd on blockheads and buffoons : 
In ſpite of nature, merit wit, | 
Their ſriends for every poſt were fit. 
But now let ev'ry muſe confeſs, 

That merit finds it's due ſucceſs :. 

Ih' examples of our days regard, 
Where's virtue ſeen without reward.? 
Diftinguiſh'd and in place you find, 
Deſert and worth of every kind. 
Survey the rev'rend bench, and ſee 
Religion, 3 piety: 

The patron, e' er he recommends, 

Sees his own image in his friends. 

Is honefty diſgrac'd and poor, 
What is't to us what was before; 

It the potatoes taſte delights, 

Or th: red carrots ſweet invites, 
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We all of times corrupt have heard, 
When paltry minions were preferr d, 
When all great offices by dozens; 
Were fill d by brothers, ſons, and couſins, 
What matter ignorance and pride, 
The man was happily ally'd. 
Provided that his clerk was good, 
What tho' he nqthing underftood ; 
In church and ſtate the ſimple race 
. Grew more conſpicuous fools in place. 
Such heads as then a treaty made, 
Had bungle'd ini the cobler's trade. 
Conſider patrons, that ſuch elves, 
Expoſe your folly with themſclves, 
Tis yours, as tis the parents care, 
To fix each genfus in it's fphere. _ - 
Your partial hand can wealth diſpenſe, 
But never give ablockhead ſenſe. 


Of conferring favours on ungrattful per ſons, 
$355 bs a Fable. 
_ Gard'ner of peculiar taſte, 
On a young hog his favour place d, 
Who fed not with the common herd, ; 
His tray was to the hall prefer'd, 
He wallow'd underneath the board, 
Or in his maſter's chamber ſnoar'd, A 
- Who — 3 — every Gy, * 
And taught him e puppies play 
Where e'er he went, the 1 met frien# 
Ne'er fail'd his pleaſure to attend. | 
As on a time the loving pair © 
Walk d to tend the garden's care, 
E The maſter thus addreft the ſwine; 
. My houſe, my garden all is thine; ; 
| On turnips feed when e er you pleaſe 
And riot in my beans and peas, 
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Indulge thy morn and evening hours: 
But 4c: due care regard my flow rs. 
My tulips are m en's pride, | 
What vaſt neal cours _ ſupply'd: 
The hog by chance one morning roam d 
Where with new ale the veſſels toam'd; 
He munches now the fteaming grains, 
Now with full ſwill the liquor drains: 
Intoxicating fumes ariſe, 
He reels, he rolls his winking eyes, | 
Then ftaggering th:o' the garden ſcow'rs, 
And treads down ranks of painted flow'rs, | 
With delving ſaout he turns the foil, - 
And cools his palate with the ſpoil. 
The mafter came, the ruin.ſpy'd, 
Villain, ſuſpend thy rage, he cry'd: ::: 
Haſt thou, thou moſt unzratefulſr, 
My charge, my only charge forgot; 
What all, my flow'rs! no more he ſaid, 
But gaz'd and figh'd, and hung his head. 
The hog with flattering ſpeech returns, 
Explain, Sir, why your anger burns; 
See there, untouch d your tulips frown, - 
For I devour'd the roots alone! 
At this the gard'ners paſſion 1 
From oaths and threats he fell to blous; 
The ftubbarn brute. the blqw ſuſtains, 
Aſſaults the leg, and tears his veins. 
Ah fooliſh ſwain, too late you find, 3 
That ſties were for ſuch friends deſign d! 
Homeward he limps with painful pace, 
Relucting thus on paſt diſgrace; 
Who cheriſhes a brutal mate, 
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The well diſpoſed Youth's defire of wiſdom. 


NTO thee, wiſdom, to thy ſacred ſhade 
I humbly bend, imploring of thy aid. 
Minerva, gentle Goddeſs, lend an ear 
Unto thy youthful ſuppliants earneft prayer. 
Some chile for pleaſure, riches gaudy train, 
And think all bleſſings are compriz'd in gain. 
Ambition ſome with eager fury fires, 0 
They know no joy but that which fame acquires, 
Aud ſome there are whom gentler paſſions move, 
That think all happineſs depends on love. 
"Theſe tranſports, all a viſionary ſcene, 
That are to-day; to-morrow that have been 
Are gone and Oh may we not deſpiſe 
The world and all its tranſitory joys! 
Let there is one, one bleſſing that I crave, 
The only one that I deſire to have; | 
Oh grant me that, an empire o'er my mind, 


. 


A ſoul that not to temporal life confin'd, 
May fly at large, to wiſdom's ſearchreſign'd 
That in purſuit of knowledge e er imploy d, 
Can never of itſelf be pall'd and cloy d: 
Like the fick mind, that with more trifling toys, 
And various change of momentary joys, | 
Fatigu'd and ſpent, it wiſhes on the years, 
And ſinks in ſpleen beneath imagin'd cares, 
But he that is with perfect knowledge bleft, 
That is of wiſdom's ſacred gem poſſeſt, 
' Wiſhes each moment back, as time rolls on, 
I' improve his mind, a talk which ne'er is done, 
The only ſoother to a human breaft, Say 
Whenever with misfortune it's oppreſt, 
Is wiſdom's aid, that teaches us to know, 
This tranſient life is but one ſcene of woe, 
And when we thro' this trackleſs path have run, 
After our journy thro' this maze is done, 
Eternal happineſs we ever more ſhall have, 
If we ſpend well the talents that were gave. 


| n 
Then grant me wiſdom to direct my courſe, 
Wiſdom to know; and to repel with force 
All the impatient ſallies of my youth, 5 

That I may live in uprightneſs and truth. 
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An Evemnę Meditation. 


1 * evening, the ſkies how calm, how bright! 
Such ſcenes as theſe, to ſolemn thoughts invite. 
Come then my ſoul, this needful point diſcuſs, 
When this frail body's levell'd with the duſt; _ 
And ſoon it may, perhaps this very night, 
What will you do; are your accounts all right; 
The heavens ſhall fail, the earth no more revolve, 
Yon ftars go out, the globe itfelf diſſolve; 
But thon'rt immortal, and when time's no more, 
Eternity's vaſt regions muſt explore. RT ny. 
Hark! the bell tolls, ſome fellow ſoul is gone, 
To take the wages due to what has done: 
Oh! that it may be good; but if its deeds 
Were bad, that ſoul to late for mercy pleads. 
The grave knows no repentance or device, 
But as we die, we muſt to judgment riſe. 
An awful truth—improve the preſent hour, 
To higheft purpoſes, whilſt in your power, 
Delays are dangerous,—if you now decline 


/ 


To make your peace, grace never more may ſhine. 


Now on paſt life impartially reflect, 
And where a mean low action you detect, 


Moan it to God ; thy God your pray'rs will hear,- | 


Count ev'ry ſigh, and wipe each contrite tear, 
Pardon _ crimes ; and with your conſcience 
cave, | | 
His peace which is more than all this world can give. 
Redeem the time; take wiſdom for your guide, 
Nor dare, whate'er the bait to leave her fide. 
Let cuftom plead in vain, let beauty ſmile, 
Nor wealth, nor titles, e er your heart — . 


J 
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Think what is juſt; fear only to do ill; 
And, what's thy part, be ſure with luſtre fill. 
Then when you're call'd to you're native home, 

Tho when moſt unexpected death ſhou d come, 
You need not weep ; your labours then ſhall ceaſe, 
Thy ſlumbers will be ſweet, and thy awaking peace, 
For when the great deciſive day ſhall come, - 
When men and angels wait their final doom, 
Among the beft, and greateſt, thou ſhalt ſtand, 
In glory dreſs d, and plac'd on Chriſi right hand: 
Till all is over: then take thy lateft flight, | 
To unutterable bliſs, and everlaſting light. 
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A Poem on the Beauties of Summer. 


I HE fummer's morn unveils her eyes, 
And darkſome ſhades diſpels away; ; 
The dawning glade ſhines round the ſkies, - 
And. Ph-buimiles.at .new-born day. 
. Around his orb the ing call 8 
With roſy ſtreaks bedeck his rays; 
Refulgent thus, he mounts from reſt, 
And all his radiant beams diſplays. 
Intenſely ſwift he circling moves, 
Around the ſkies with flaming blaze; 
The great creator God above, 
Each day renews his conſtant race. 
Now pearly dew each flower ſpreads, 
And early flocks from coverts riſe; 
The verdant lawn they ſporting, tread, - 
© While weflern gales around eip figha. 
The lark with cheerful voice on high, 
| Soaring up the etherial way; 
And view the far extended ſky, 
With ſongs to greet the happy day. 
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The luſty ſwains their cottage leave, 
And to their fleec of flocks repair, | 


And tune their pipes till duſky eve, 
Diurnal with the tender Care. 


Bright Phoebus, now, the 2 exhales, 
And cheers the fainting languid flowers; 
And ſmiling nature decks the vales, xs 

| Around the ſhady ambient boyers. 


The feather'd tribes their voices raiſe, 

Concordant with each other ing; | 
And while they love, they ſtrive to praiſe 
© Their maker, Heaven' $ eternal =] 


The trees expand their leaves around, 
All in their bloom, and gay — 7 
And Sylvan maids with garlands crown'd, 


At thy approach, when love. WW} 7] 


The purling rills, and flow'ry meads, 
Their yielding beauties ſpring around; 

And nature all her ſweetneſs ſpreads, + 
O's the enamell'd verdant —— 


Extenſive > God ! feces Eſſence ! 
Of nature's bounteous blooming ſtore, © 
To thee I laud thy excellence, | 
And ſing of thy Almighty power. 


— 
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Of Man's dependance on Big Creator a 


HRO all the various ſhifting ſcene 
1 Of life's miſtaken ill or good, 
The hand of God conducts unſeen, 

The beautiful viciſſitude. 


» i ++ 39.0 +» 


Howe'er unjuſtly we complain, 
Of joy and ſorrow, health and pain. 


Truſt we to youth or friends, or power, 
Fix we our foot on fortune's:ball, 

| When moſt ſecure the,.coming hour, 

If he fees ſit may blaſkthenr all. 


When loweſt ſphkwith'griefjand ſhame, 
Gorgid:with-affli&tion's deepeſt cup, 
Loſt to relations; friends, and — 115 
His pdwerful arm can raiſe thee up. 


Before his throne the poor, oppreſl. 


With ſlanderous rage, acquitted ſtand ; | 


He guides the exile to his reſt, 
And country, in a, foreign land, 


His powerful conſolations cheer, 
His ſmiles erect the afflicted head, 
His hand can wipe away the tear, 
That ſecret wets the widow'd bed, 
| | 1 


"| Alt 
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All things on earth, and all in Heaven, 
„ e will depend; N A 
And all for greater good were given}  * 1 
y Would man purſuethe-appointed end. | 


This be my care: to all beſide 
Indifferent let my wiſhes be; 
Paſſion be calm, and dumb be pride, 

And fix d my foul, my God, on thee. 


It muſt needs be very furprizing to all, who 

:thoughtfully conſider the wonderful works of our 

bounteous Creator, that as none can forbear ad. 
miring them, ſo few. ſeem ſenſible of the gratitude 
they owe to their infinite author. Moſt men here- 
in act like the unpolite - multitude, who, on ſeeing 
the cavalcade of ſome eminent nobleman, are ſo | 
-tranſported at the glittering trappings and farni-. 
ture of his attendunts, that they let the bdunti fun 
fupporter of all this reſplendent equipage paſs on | 

in his ohariot Ansel Hoes r. eiae 
as this, can certainty be derived from nothing, bue 
«the fixing our paſſions with / too great earneftneſs = 
and violence, on ſome earthiy enjoyment, which 

for the preſent ſits triumphant in our. ideas, and 
eems to have alb that is beautiful, im the various 
beings of the unbounded: univerfe, concen tetodi in 

it; till at laſt; when by a tedidus ſeries of year 

we are convinced of its vanity; it is ſueceeded ; by 

the deſire of ſemerhingy as promiſing. but as de 
ceitful happineſs as itſelſ, it is evident to any, that 
in a tedious round of theſe unfruitfub purſuitꝭ out 

intel lect muſt at laſt become ſo ſhort· ſigedi thatit 

can form an idea cof nothing ©delighefab: beyond 

thoſe chimeras, it has always: been converſant in 

ſo ſtupiſiec with conſlantiy thinking on limited · and 

* 3 periſh- 
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periſhing objects, that it is amazed at the mention 
of a being infinite and eternal, and ſo uſed to the 
company of feeble and impotent agents, that it 
tarts at the notion of one whoſe will can execute 
all things. And the longeſt period of human life is 
ſo ſhort and fleeting, that it is not poſſible a man 
can have tried all the various ſchemes of happineſs, 
which too credulous mankind are tormented in the 
Purſuit of, and upon perceiving their emptineſs, 
exalted his wiſhes to nobler objects, before the 
ſtrength and. vigour of bis faculties begin vᷣiſibly to 
decline; when thoſe thoughts, that the ſoul ſhould 
. employ in reflecting and reaſoning, have for ever 
loft their power of aſſiſting her. And the wretched 

mind is as much diſtracted with bodily diſeaſes and 
infirmities, as it was formerly with the. different 
purſuits of :bewuching.. pleaſures and uneaſy , ho- 
nours.: Since then all the. ſtages of life are ſo im · 
proper for obtaining a juſt and regular knowledge 
of what is the conſummate happineſs, and ought to 
be the darling deſire. of the human foul, how dili- 
gent ought we to be in the early bloom of our 
age, -carefully-to cultivate, our minds, and guard 
them againſt the firſt approaches of .thoſe torment- 
ing paſſions. which. when they have once got the aſ- 


they can never ſoar to their glorious origin. Let us 
thoughtfully obſerve, how uneaſy and little ſatisfied, 
all we are acquainted with will appear after the en- 
Jjoyment of. thoſe things; they have been moſt violent 
in the purſuit of; reflecting alſo how all our own moſt 
promiſed wiſhes, from the firſt. moment we are ca- 
pable of forming any, have after attainment diſco- 
vered themſelves to be airy: viſions. When we have 
thus formed to ourſelves, a juſt idea of the empti- 
_;neſ$ of our preſent tranſient happineſs, the —_— 

p OH 1 ; then, 


cendant over. bur. minds, depreſs them ſo low that 


* 


f | 5 \ Guide. thou my ſteps where e'er I go, 


«  **® 


cn 
then; without queſtion, preſently begin to make” | 
enquiry about that which is more ſolid, and capa- 9 
ble of anſwering that unbounded appetite for plea- - 
ſure, which is ſo, natural to the ſoul, of man; and 


ſo we cannot poſſibly miſs of finiſhing all our pur- 


ſuits, and fixing all our pleaſures, in the pious love 
of the only beauteous and wonderful Creator of all 


things, who alone has charms, to gratify thinking 


beings, without end; which happy paſſion, wen 
we have once acquired, we ſhall never, either by 
the allurements of men, or menaces of the moſt 
wicked be peiſuaded to quit, | 


Whether in Dublin I refide, | 

Or unto verdant fields retire :- | "ul 

O Lord, be thou my chiefeſt guide 1 | 
No greater comfort-I deſire. 


On thy protection I depend, 
Preſerve me from each treach'rous foe, 
Be thou, my God, my conſtant frend. 


. - 
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Of perſons being unconcerned at the fre- 
quent deaths of their neighbours, and the 
happineſs of a well regulated family. 


F all the reflections that the calm moraliſt aas 
| in his power to make on death, whether they 
are the caſual topics of converſation, or introduced 
merely for want of argument, it is obſerved how 
rarely they make any en on che heart; Be 
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ow ſeldom he that makes them himſelf is affected 
by them: in worldly: concerns we ſee in bim the 


— 


4 


_Jame appearance of important hurry, the ſame 


3 


hopes and fears with his cetemporaries; yet it is 
till ſtranger chat when we ſee ſueh numbers of our 
fellow. creatures, every hour dropping into the gulph 
of Eternity; that we never once ſtrive to recollect 
our ſeattered thoughts or think ſeriouſly on it, till 
ſollicitude ſor our own-approaching death rouſes us 
vo a ſenſibility. Cuſtom, as it habituates the body 
to carry a weight-whth-eaſe, Which at firſt it would 
have ſunk under, makes us every day leſs affected 
by, and more familiar with fights, which in the 
infancy of our paſhons, e could'not have looked 
upon without: horror: We ean hnd no other reaſon. 
for the general unconeetn Which we everywhere 
lee but this; the death ef- others W¼e no longer re- 
gard as a filent warning to ourſelves, to prepare for 
that ftate-aghere we · moſt ane day be, and our ſor- 
row is indeed ſeldem more laſting than the ties of 

blood or connexions of ftiendſtip are broken ; ſor 


even then, che' web bear about ws the "trappings of 


mourning, a few days reconcile us to them, and 


-V£-are-n0-more-moved. by he cauſe, than by any 


other trifling occurrence that took its turn and was- 
remembered no more. Let him, who is unmoved 
and can hear without one ſerious thought, of the 
deaths of thoſe around him, and eonſider them as 


only clearing the .too;crauded. ſtage of life, and 


making way for his own merit to appear; repair 
to the bed of death, and take a leſſon from ſome 
dying friend; the only one that will, perhaps, 
fink deep enough in him, and beſtow on him that 
conviction which he would otherwiſe feek in vain; 


I would not have him expeR-it from one .whoſe '* 


race is run, and who has been tired of life long 
. e before 


* 


—_— ww —W —— 


r 
before he was freed from it; ſuch a one, we ſup- 


poſe, has long expected it, and regretted the loſs 
of its enjoyment before 1 was ſuggeſted 
by the approach of death; in t 


m it is that we 
look for, and often wonder why it comes no ſooner; 
there is not that unwillingneſs to go hence, nor 
that agonizing ſtruggle that tears the ſoul from the 
body : let him rather look for-it from the fight of 


the laſt moments of ſome young acquaintance ; 


who in the midſt of his ſucceſſes, in the meridian 
of life, is called to render up an early account; 
there he may ſee the mind in the midſt of uncer- 


- tainty and be rag ſometimes depreſſed to a 


ſtate too like deſpair, and ſometimes diſtracted at 
the thoughts of thoſe he muſt leave; no longer 
flattery has acceſs to his heart, no longer through 


pride is it proof againſt the admonitions of conlſci-. 
ence ; all the happineſs he is then in a capacity to 


receive, he mult have from the remembrance of 
what good he has done, and all that has tended to 


decorate life, all the flowers he has ſelected from 
learning, and all the ambition 4a. pleaſe, he will 
conſider no more as objects of deſire, and rather 
wiſh the time employed in the purſuit, had been ſet 
aſide for the cultivation of ſolid vittue. The con- 
templation of this would be making ſome advan- 
tage of death, and excite in us a kind of uſeful 


terror, we ſhould then have the ſatisfaction to think, 
we went not away from that melancholy ſcene un- 
improved, nor reflecting on the good it had done, 
be aſhamed of being conſcious that fear had done 
that, where perſuaſion would have failed. Theſe 


reflections, when it ſhould be our own lot, would 


ſooth the bed of death, -give us leave without ter- 


. ror, to look down the precipice from whence we 


mut ſhortly fall, prepare us, without confuſion, to 
. ö F 4 n 
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attend to the definitive ſentence, and ſuſtain with 
reſignation, the pang, which attend our final diſſo- 
lution. Since then, the thought of thoſe we are 
to leave behind, is ſo likely to be our lift, we 


ought ſurely to leave them, as the remembrance of 


them may not approach us; to recolle& in time the 


injuries we have done to each of thoſe, whoſe me- 


rit, through envy, we have been blind to, or 
whom we have injured ; for though part of our 


life is only made up of trifling occurrences, in 


theſe, we may give equa} proofs of our juſtice or 


depravity, as in things of greater moment; and 


though amidſt the hurry of buſineſs, they may be 
little attended to or forgot, in the hours of ſick- 


neſs, they will revive and aggravate the horrors of 


repentance; let us then, while we have yet the 
power of choice, do that juſtice to every man's 
character, which the fear of death will at laſt ex- 
tort from us; and while we are yet in health, re- 


member we are here, not here only to live for our- 


ſelves, but to make their lives eaſy, whom fortune 
has made dependant on us. To a mind that hag 
the leaſt tincture of humanity, the leaſt feeling for 


the ſufferings of others, there cannot be a ſpeclacle 


more ſhocking and diſagreeable, than to ſee thoſe 


_ Whoſe blood, fame, fortune and intereſts are united, 


and whoſe good offices ſhould therefore be mutual, 


'tofn to pieces by jealouſies, hatred and diviſion ; 
| ſuch ſcenes make us aſhamed of our nature, and 


out of love with our very being. They give us 
the idea of a rude and uninformed world, the an- 


tient chaos of matter, where all the elements were 
mixed together, and nothing reigned but diſcord, 
darkneſs and confuſion, whilſt on the other hand, 
'a well regulated and happy family, where order 
and harmony are preſerved, where peacę and ten- 


derneſs, 


[129 J 
derneſs, love and affection reign, untainted by diſ= , 
cord, unimbittered by ſtrife and animoſity, where 
there is a conſtant unwearied endeavour to ſerve 
and oblige each other, where the fears of death 
are ſo tempered by the hopes of future happineſs, 
that all is regular and uniform; ' ſuch a family, 
muſt. doubtleſs, be a ſight worthy of that great 
creator, who formed the members of it, and an 
emblem, though an imperfe& one, of the whole 
frame of nature, the glorious fabric of the uni- 
verſe, built by the divine architect, whoſe ſupreme 
wiſdom fo ordained its amazing ſimmetry and pro- 
portion, that each part is perfect in itſelf, and at 
the ſame time contributes to the beauty, the mag- 
nificence, and the duration of the whole. How 
then, after all, are we to guard againſt every ill, 
and be prepared for every calamity, but by culti- 
vating in our. minds a ſettled good-will, and habi- 
tual benevolence ! whatever makes us lovely will 
make us be beloved, and whatever tends to the 
peace and happineſs of our fellow- creatures, muſt 
render us amiable in the fight of God; the proſ- 
& of death, with all its terrors, will by.degrees, - 
come leſs formidable to him who is clad in the 
armour of innocence, and all the calamities of this 
life will ſoon loſe its bitterneſs, when put in com- 
petition with the pleaſing hopes and expectations, - 
of a better and more durable one. | 
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| — boams ꝓreſs: coſtly; fiane, 
Fromaquarties of the torfid Zone, 
Mere burning mays the :marble mould, 
And join the mats with flowipg gold; 
No honefticlients hang my cooms 
»Wich —— on Tyrian laoms: 
But yet I make n fair pretencete 
To honeſty and innocence, 
And: ſtore of wit, and theſe e 
And make me ſonght totby the gtent, 
Phis is my wealch, this all my fore, 
Content, I do not aſk for- more; 


. My eee friends; O baunigcus ge,, 


Now. happy is my mean eſtate! 
Days: puſh on days with «qualipice, 

| — . | 
Wut yon, :<xenowhilttbecbe)kdothiiol, _ 
Wund fad wan thy flying aul, 


QUnmiatful of your ſepulchre: 


Nor gold adarns my gaudy roof wes ; 


Rich Aarge piles rect 4 : 10 


Thy moles, and. ahy eren. 9 2 


Remove thy floods to ſtreighter bounds; 


For greedy you would ſeem but poor, 


Confin'd by nature's narrow ſhore : 
Nay more, you leap the ſacred bounds,. . 
And ſeize your meaner clients grounds: 


| No feñce too high, no ditch 50 * 


For wealthy injury to leap. 
Expell'd by greedy avarice, 
* wife wiel her dear huſband flies, 
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Wich all his goods, too weak defence - 
For poor and inj ur d innocence, 

Yet, after all our toil and heat, 

The fraud and treachery to be great, -- 

The laſt retreat the rich muſt have, 

The laſt and ſureſt is the grave. 

What wouldſt thou more? to ſwains and lorde, 

An equal room juſt earth affords, 

Nor does ſhe treat a prince's bones 

With greater reverence than a clown ss 

With equal pace, rich friend, impartial fate 

Knocks at the cottage, and the palace gate: 

Life's ſpan forbids thee to extend thy.cares, 

And ſtreteh thy hopes beyond thy years 
Night ſoon will ſeize, and, you muſt quickly hos 
Among the gheſts, and to the ſhades below, 

Where once arriv'd, adieu n RE 

Andall hs ſoft delights: above. 


ws 8 ed coveteouſneſs las 
mon beggar. Briftot, February. 17, 1758. —Satur- 
day laſt died, in the 8th year of his age, Jahn 
Wathizs, commonly known by the name of Black 
Jahn. He camp of a reputable-family in Gibs 
ger/hire, and ſaid to have been heir to a conſiderable 
eſtate; but being refuſed the poſſeſſion of it, he 
raſhly made a vow, that he would never ſhave off 


his beard till he enjoyed it, Which promiſe he kepft 


to the day of his death. He ſopported himſelf by 
-begging for near fifty years paſt, and- frequent 
took up his lodgings in a glaſs-houſe, though he hd 

a room at a houſe in Temple: rest,; where, tothe 
great ſurprize of all, after his death, was found up- 
wards of two hundred hundred weight of filver and. 
halfpence, beſides a conſiderable quantity of gold, 
which-behad amaſſed by mw * ; 


C2 


„1 
of a public beggar. A little before his exit, he 
_ defired that he might not be ſhaved, and obſtinate- 


ly refuſed to have his linen changed, or even to be 
removed from off the foul ſtraw on which he lay, 


— — 


Of Tiberius Conſtantinus, a prince remar- 
Fable for being charitable, and f bis 
finding great treaſure. | 


\HE Roman Emperor, Tiberius Conflantinus ; 
| a prince upright in juſtice, pure in life, and 
clear in conſcience, who governed the whole Em- 
pire ſo prudently and ſincerely, that no man was 
able to reprove him, if the hiſtories which are writ- 

ten of him do not deceive us. Paulus Diaconus doth 
declare, that this emperor, Tiberius, ſpent ſo great 
treaſures about repairing his palaces, and to redeem - 
poor captives, to build hoſpitals, to erect monaſ- 
tries, to marry and provide for orphans and wi- 
dows, in all which he was ſo bountiful, that ſome- 
times he had not any thing left to maintain nis roy- 
al eſtate and houſhold. Truly, this was a bleſſed 
neceſſity; for nothing can be better beſtowed, than 
| that which is employed in the ſervice of Chriſt, 
and to his poor members; and of this poverty, 
this emperor, was not aſhamed, but thought it a 
reat glory. For God never forſakes them, that 
for his ſake becomes poor, as it appeareth by this, 

it chanced one day, that this Emperor, Tiberius, 
walking in the midſt of his palace, he eſpyed un- 
der his feet a marble. ſtone, which was in the 
- - form like unto a croſs : and becauſe he thought 

| | 1 'twas 
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- ewas not 2 ſuch a thing ſhould be under foul _ 
and baſe feet, which was ſo victorious and: trium- 
- phant a ſign, he cauſed the ſame ſtone to be taken 
up, (not thinking any thing to be there under it) 
. and immediately they found another ſtone, where- 
on was the figure or form of a croſs, and this ſe- 
cond being taken up, they found a third, in like 
manner, with a croſs cut on it, and when that was 
taken up, at the bottom there was found a great 
treaſure, which amounted to the ſum of two millions 
of duckets, for which the good Emperor Tiberias, 
gave thanks to Almighty God; and wheteas he 
was liberal before, he was afterwards more liberal; 
for moſt of thoſe treaſures he diſtribute] among the 
pour and needy people. It is thus written of him, 
Let thèrefore mighty kings and great potentates, 
and nobility, Fc. ſee, read, and profit by this 
example, and let them think themſelves aſſured, 
that by the giving of alms to the poor, they need 
not fear to become poor; for in the end the volup- 
tuous man cannot call himſelf rich, nor the virtu- 
ous man call himſelf poor. Charity is a duty of 
ſuch univerſal obligation, that no one is exempt 
from the practice of it, more or leſs. Nay, fo 
great a ſtreſs; is laid on this capital virtue by St, 
Pn, 2 Cor. 8. 12. that he ſolemnly declares, un- 
leſs our actions are ſeaſoned therewith, be they 
otherwiſe ever ſo eumngly heroic, pious, or meri- 
torious, yet are they of no force or efficacy in ob» 
taining the favour of Almighty God; and this he 
_ enforces with ſuch variety of expreſſion, ſuch ex- 
_ traordinary zeal, and flow of words, as ſhews' it 
was not in the power of language, fully to expreſs 
the high. conceptions he had of its excellency and 
importance. Our bleſſed Saviour's, whole life was 
one continued ſcene. of mercy and charity. This 
| uty 
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duty of charity is divided into two branches, one: 


concerns the temporal; and the other the ſpiritual 
happineſs of mankind... We- ſhall conſider that. 
branch which concerns the temporal happineſs of 


our fellow. creatures, by. exhibiting what properly 


lies in our power, towards ſupplying them with the 
neceſſaries and conveniencies of life. In this ſenſe . 
charity is the maſter- link of ſociety, and is in its own. 
nature, ſo productive of the like diſpoſition in others, 
that every man is a friend to him that giveth gifts, 
-Browerbs 19..6. The holy ſcriptures directs us to- 
give alms of ſuch things as we have, Zuke 11. 41. 


declares God loveth a chearful giver, 2 Cor. q. 7. 


Blefjed is be that ' confidereth. the poor, Pſalm 41. 1. 
The wiſe Solomon aſſures us, be that. giveth to the 


poor ſhall not lack, Proverbs 28. 27. And, to put 


at beyond all diſpute, that we can be no loſers by it, 
aſſerts, he that hath fity on the poor, lendeth to the 


Lord, Proverbs 19. 7: Tully ſays, * there is no- 


thing more accommodate to the nature of man 
than liberality.“ And Seneca, in his. treatiſe of. 
benefits, ſays, © the very meditation of it breeds 


good blood and. generous thoughts, and inſtrutcts 


„mus in ail the parts of honour, humanity, friend- 
«ſhip, piety, gratitude, prudence and juſtice.” By 


All which it appears, that both ſacred and profane 


writers concur in recommending this virtue of cha- 
rity to our practice, by enforcing it withthe ſtrong- 
eſt arguments; and ſeem, as it were, to vie which--. 
mould deſcribe it in, the moſt charming and attrac- 
tive dreſs. So ardent and diffuſive was the charity... 
of former days, chat the numerous poor, were 
maintained. and: ſupported by the voluntary alms - 
and contribution of well diſpoſed perſons, until 
the latter end of Queen E/izaberh's reign ; at which 
time charity was grown ſo luke warm, or rather 


|. 


* cold, 


lieical proviſion 
a tax, compelling thoſe that were able; to contribute 
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cold, that the legiſlature was obliged to make a po- 


r the maintenance of the poor, by 


towards the relief of the indigent, in order to ſup- 


ply the want of that natural proviſion, by which 


they before. ſubſiſted. This method of providing 
for ſuch as applied for relief, ſeems to have propa- 
gated another method, of private perſons making 
a, ſtanding proviſion tor the relief of thoſe whoſe 


. modeſty or baekwardneſs in diſcovering their un- 


happy circumſtances, kept them from receiving any 
benefit by this legal ,proviſion ; that of dividing ' 


lands or money by will, for charitable uſes, to con- 


tinue for ever (as it is uſually expreſſed) which al- 
though in ſuch perſons as have been charitable and- 


' beneficent in their life-time, it hath proeeeded from 
a pious intention; yet in thoſe of plentiful fortunes, 
who have lived niggardly and avariciouſly without 


regarding the poor, and have, notwithſtanding. 


this, been very liberal, and as it may he ſaid, pro- 


fuſely bountiful unto them by will; it hath ſtrongly: - 
favoured of oftentation,, and ſometimes of revenge; 
for- What other intention can ſuch men have, but to 
zPerpetuate a name, or to defeat the hopes and ex- 
pectations of thoſe, whoſe nearneſs of blood or 
relation, friendſhip, or obligation, would ,otherwiſe 
have intitled them to have become ſharers of ſuch 
ugalienated wealth: and this, perhaps, becaufe- 
they wanted the (kill, and had not baſeneſs ſufficient 
to pleaſe a humouriſt, by flattery; or, laſtly, to 
appeaſe the wrath of an offended God ; flattering 
themſelves, by this means, to attone for a ſordid 
and miſpent life. Beſides, teltamentary "charities - 


are frequently, ſettled in, the teſtator's illneſs, under 


great Weakneſs and diſtreſs both of body and mind; 
Jametimes by the influence and perſuaſion, and 
at other times by the fraud and impoſition of craf 8 N 

| | ang 
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— and deſigning men. It ſhews an excellent and 
f chriſlian like diſpoſition, to ſee thoſe who are 5 
ſeſſed of affluence, diffuſing their kindneſs whilſt 
they are in this life, to their indigent brethren, 
Eccleſſaſticus 14. 13. Do good unto thy friend be- 
fore thou die, 5 to thy ability, ſtretch 
out thy hand and give to him. Our kingdom of 
Ireland abounds with gentlemen of public ſpirit 
and hoſpitality, as is evident in the large ſums given 
by our Parliament for the public good. The In- 
corporated Society in training up . deſtitute youth 
in the principles of religion, and. being uſeful to 
the community, and the Dublin Society in giving 
many premiums for the encouragement of ingenu- 
ity and induſtry, and having taken notice of theſe 
| particulars, ] cannot: forget an Eng iſb9 Gentleman, 
| who is of ſuperior dignity in the church, and with 
whom I am perſonally acquainted, to my great 
| comfort and ſatis faction, having often experienced 
| his favours ; I mean the Reverend Sir Philip Hour: | 
| Bart, who is univerſally known to be extenſively 
charitable, _* ; SU 2944744 bbs # | 
Since my reflection df the preceding particulars, - 
a noble inſtar ce of chriſtian eneroſity has diffuſed 
itſelf through this City of Dublin, by the bounty of 
his Excellency, George, Earl of Halifax, Lord Lieu- - 
"tenant Gen. and Gen. Gov. of the Kingdom of 
Ireland. His Excellency gave ten pounds flerling to 
ie church-wardens of each pariſh, to be diſtri- - 
buted to the moſt indigent and. neceſſitous poor, 
without diſtinction, and ten pounds to the Four 
Courts marſhalſea, and ten pounds to the City mar- 
ſhalſea, ditto to Meath-freet marſhalſea, and the 
ſame to the marſhalſea of St, Sepulchres, and ten 
2 towards the ſupport of the children of 
amen, educated in St. Andrew's pariſh ; and 
| n many 


| 
| 
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many other liberal bounties. And his Excel- 
lency ordering his family to appear in 1r;/6 ma- 
nufacture, on the Queen's birth day, are excel- 
lent examples to ſucceeding governors. It may be 
objected, that there is no manner of occaſion to 
remark theſe particulars, they being already well 
known all over the Kingdom, but my reaſon for 
mentioning his Excellency's extraordinary kind- 
neſſes is, that his name may be rever'd and his fa- 
- mily honoured to ſucceeding generations, and in 
foreign nations; for my former volumes have to 
my knowledge been diſperſed to ſeveral parts of 
America, Africa, and many parts of Europe. 
We may take notice of the wide difference 
there is between a perſon's diſtributing to the poor 
in his life-time; and reſerving his charity to be diſ- 
poſed of after his death; between parting with 
what he hath no power to keep longer, and parting 
with that which he hath not only a power to keep 
longer, but alſo a ſoul to enjoy che ſame himſelf, 
had he not a ſtronger propenſity and inclination to 
ſupport the wants of others. The former is a 
hvely practical, voluntary charity; the latter is bat 
a languiſhing, inactive, and a kind of forced do- 
nation; or, rather, the one is properly his gift ·; 
the other, at beſt, is but his leaving. —— The right 
hand of him that is truly charitable, knows not 
what his left-hand giveth, but the other publiſhes 
to the whole world by his will, what he gives with 
both his hands. He who is charitable in his life- 
time, has opportunities of diſpoſing his benevo-- 
lence to thoſe he thinks proper objects, and of en- 
quiring into the application, and rectifying any 
abuſe of it, by thoſe whom he entruſts the diſpo- 
ſal of it; he will alſo vary it as exigencies require, 
and has the pleaſure and ſatisfaction of ſeeing = 
| reliſh- 
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relifhing the fruits and happy effects of it. He 
lifts up the drooping head, and cheers the dejected 
countenance; he deals his bread to the hungry, and 
-reſtores the mournful and afflicted priſoner to his 
much-deſired liberty. Whereas, he that reſerves 
his charity to be diſpoſed of by will, parts not 
with it while his breath remains; but, as the one 
expires, the other commences : it paſſes from ne 
dead hand into others: from one that can retain.it 
no longer, to thoſe who has no great reaſon to 
thank him for his gifts, that he could no- longer 
with- hold; as the tree falls, ſo it lies; what he 
meant as an obligation, is claimed as a debt; and 
what he intended ſhould perpetuate his memory, 
often ſerves but to ſtir up the pride, and exerciſe 
-partiality and covgtouſneſs of theſe, who have the 
diſpenſing power of it. It is univerſally agrees, 
that charities: onght tobe applied aecoĩding to the 


directions / and: intentions of the benefaQor ; and 


| ſhould ever be oonſtrued, agreeable to the rules-of 
right reaſon and religion, The - abuſes of charity 
are of: various kinds, and relates either to the in- 
truſted diſpenſer, the receiver, or the my given. 
Firſt; - this. diſpenſer ought to haye an honeſt inten- 
tion, ta:have no by-ends, and to be free from all 
partiality and coveteouſneſs. Secondly, the receiver 
zaught to be properly qualified, as to the circum- 
«ſtances of age, place of abode, ſex, poverty, &c. 
:And; thirdly, the thing given, ought to be diſ- 
poſed of, eſpecially at the time appointed, and not 
to be converted into any thing of a different na- 
ture, or diſtributed at any other time, at the plea- 
ure, or for the advantage of him, who happens 
to be the diſpenſer. Thus, if the diſpenſer chiefly 
conſults his own profit,” by diſpoſing of their cha- 
rity, ſo as it may meſt conduce to his own: ſelf. in- 
RT -» PD 1 tereſted 
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.terefted private views, whether it. be by contriviag | 


an immediate or remote benefit to himſelf, or by 
way of  recompence or inducement to one he has 
already gained, or expects to gain by, or by diſ- 
poſing of it among ſuch as receive alms of the pa- 
Tiſh, to ſave his own: pocket; or if he beſtows it 
in ſuch a manner, as may moſt magnify himſelf, 
and diſplay his own power; theſe are all ſiniſter 


practices, and do groſly pervert the charity, by 
making merchandiae even of the poor. Again, if 


the receiver is known to be an idle, e 
or diſſolute perſon, this is a miſapplication of the 
charity; unleſs it be with ſome proſpect of making 
n reformation in him; becauſe that will probably 
be applied to an ill uſe, which was intended to re- 
lieve che neceſſities of the induſtrious, the frugal, 


and the virtuous. And, laſtly, if the charity was 


directed to be given in money, it is an abuſe to diſ- 
poſe of it in bread, meat, cloth, or the like; be 
cauſe it may not at that time ſo well ſuit the wants 


bol the party, and becauſe it is exprefly contrary tothe 


will of the benefactor; neither ſhould that be diſtri- 
"bated in ſummer, which was appointed to be given in 
winter, for the ſame reaſon. Many more ways of a- 
buſing charities, might be here enumerated ; but theſe 
beinz the moſt common and notorious, may ſuffice 
at preſent, One would think no man, who per- 
ceives the great iniquity of theſe practices, would 


de guilty of them. It is an antient and juſt obſer- 


vation, that a benefit miſapplied, turns to a crime; 
and he who wilfully and knowingly, or for any bye- 
end, perverteth a charity, endeavours to fruſtrate 
and deſtroy its efficacy; and to make that ſerve the 
baſeſt, which would otherwiſe ſerve the nobleſt pur- 
poſes; and that he, like the father of miſchief, 
converts good into evil, The proper time of be- 
| flowing 
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flowing charities,” and the beſt! method of curing or 
leſſening theſe abuſes is, let every one do all the 
good he can in his life-time; for ifr-this he acts 
like a merciful' man, doing good to his own ſoul, 
Proverbs 11. 17. and moreover he vill by this 
means, be a conſtant check on the diſpenſer, pre- 
ſerve an awe on the behaviour of the receiver, and, 
finally, baffle and diſappoint the deluding ſnares of 
him, who is the moſt artful tempter, thecruel betray- 
er, and the moſt formidable enemy of mankind. The 
many diffuſive, noble, national, lively and ſpirited 
cCharities, now on foot, in the metropolis and capital 
cities in this kingdom, are ſtriking examples of 
extraordinary goodneſs, which We may juſtly think 
have been highly inſtrumental (through the blef- 
ſing of Almighty God;) in our late ſignal deli- 
verances from, and ſucceſſes over our inveterate 
enemies. en err 5 
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On \ the Deas." „ the late Reverend Doctor 
Lawſon, who was remarkable for preach- _ 
ing excellent charity ſermons, and conſt-- 


. quently exciting. liberality.. ., _ 


4 uind ing: i 
S Lawſon dead ;—lie envy in the grave; f 
Envy — thou coward vice; — the wiſe and 
brave $5 £2 4083GS RY | 
Indignant, ſpurn thy ſway ;—in generous breiſts, 
No levelling degrading rancour reſts, - | 
Their kindred minds with emulation ſwell, 
Yet.love the rival, whom they can't excel. 


. For 
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Fot thee, then ſhall my tears unfeigned flow, 


— 
5 


owe. er 67 | 
For thee—the drooping friends of virtue mourn, 
For thee—whoſe- lips-ev'n virtue, could adorn ; 
For thee—the helpleſs orphan ſmites his breaſt, 
For thee—known advocate of the diſtreſs de 


Who now, alas !/—ſhall burſt the cruel ties, 
Of frozen, curit, unfeeling avarice. 7 
Who now—in melting accents ſpeak. our need; 
Cold is the heart, which once made others bleed; 
Mute 3s the tongue which pleaded for our bread, 
And ſoft perſuaſion, with his breath is fled, | 
For thee, pale piety, with heaving ſigh, 
Lifts up to Heaven, her ſupplicating eye, 
Dreading the teſt prophane, a deiſt's ſcorn, 
Now you, her champion, from her fide art torn, 
No more, her ſons—now hope the mental feaſt 
Of heavealy truths, in heavenly words expreſs'd ; 
No more - they feel ſeraphic tranſports rais'd ; 
$ No more—of doubtsy, by clear conviction eas'd, 
r But weekly look with anguiſh on the place, 
Which late, thy winning eloquence did grace. 
7 So when-Rome's patriots on the roſtrum ſpy d 
I Their Tw//y's limbs —in bloody triumph ty d, 
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With energy divine, he oft | 
The orphan's cauſe did plead ; 
The moſt obdurate hearts made ſoft, 

And forc'd from them their aid. 


or | : Hibernia, 
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Mingled with grateful ſtreams, which thouſand: 


He wrings his little hands, and weeping eties, 


They gaz d, they wept, each hung his peaſive 
bg hea d, rye 4 : 6 g - 
And ſighing cried—our friend, our leader's dead, 


IL 1 

Fibernia, ceaſe, your doleful harp unſtring, 
Hear nobler ſtrains, the babes and widows ſing, 
Great Laruſon's praiſe, their ſweeter ſounds pro- 

, 5 claim, ö | * 

His unmatch'd worth, and canonize his name. 
The tuneful lyre may dare to extol his ſenſe, 


His candour, ſweetneſs, and his eloquence; 
But who can paint his zeal, not Dunkin's pen, 
Deſeribe it, Heaven, the-taſk's too great for men. 
Silent, that tongue, with truths divine which 
_ charmi'd, * 10 
And th' chill'd heart with true compunction warm'd, 
Who, ſaint-like, ſpoke the ſtate of ſinful men. 
Shew'd life's ſhort blaze, from ſhort life's tranſient 
ſpan ; | 8 
With heavenly influence, againſt vice declaim'd, 
And ſinners from their impious ways reclaim'd, 
When he 8 God's reverential law, 
He mov'd his audience with refpe@ and awe; 
With angel eloquence each period flewd _ 
And Lawyon like a' Paul with rapture glowd, 
When he the good of charity recites, 
To pity he the melting ſoul excites, 


When wing'd with extafy, would ſoar on high; | 
And floods of tears guſh'd from the weeping eye. 


What muſe advent'rous can attempt to paint; 
This good man, pious preacher, and the ſaint. 
Whoſe mind benevolent with virtues fraught, - 
PraRis'd thoſe precepts he ſo often taught; 

In cypreſs clad, extends his thoughts to ſkies, 

" Bewails her pious ſon with'penfive cries : 

The people's voice, the voice of God proclaim, 
Speak him inſpir'd with true ſeraphic flame. 

Now from this earthly:vale he-muſtoxpire; 

To ſhare the bliſs of Heaven's angelic choir, 


And 
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And their eternal hymns of praiſe-and love, 
Known to the bleſſed cherubims above. 
Diffolv'd in joy, the throne of grace ſurround, 
And with extatic voice, Heſannab's ſound; 
Peace to his ſhade, from labour now at reſt, 
Bleſt amongſt Seraphims, and Cherubs bleſt. 


Ls 


* me — 
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On the Reverend My. Hervey, his Medi- | 
tation on the Tombs; the Flouer Garden 


and the Starry Heavens. 


T OW Herwey's dead, and will no muſe pro- 
4 claim. 8 
The honours due to his diſtinguiſhed name; 
O early gone to ſeek the bliſsful ſkies, 
E'er 1/aael knew her pattor's worth to prize; 
But now laments thy too, too early fate, 
And mourns each day for her declining; ſtate; 
Thus, Jacob's ſons (a moſt rebellious race) 
Refus'd great Mo/es's counſels: to embrace, 
While living; but when to Heaven reſtor'd, 
Bemoan'd = loſs of him, whoſe mem'ry they 
ador'd. 


And their divinely awful pomps ſurvey, 

Celeſtial creature ! lead thou the ſolemn way : 
There learn from thee to ſcorn the things of 
.. _ earth, en: | 
And there anticipate our heavenly birth. 
If gayer ſcenes to gayer thoughts invite, 

And in a flow'ry garden we delight; 


6 of We're 


If to the filent tomb, our thoughts would ſtray, : 
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We're taught by-thee, in our refleQions, there, 
To breathe for him who is originally fair, 
When thro' the ſhades the ſilent moon diſplays, 
The pleaſing luſtre of her ſilver rays, 1 
When weary mortals ſeek for ſoft repoſe, 
And-tyrant breaſts, their tyrant minds compoſe; 
How ſweet with thee to walk.the humble vale, 
While contemplation our calm ſouls regaſe. 
Or would we chuſe the heavenly realms to trace, 
Where ſtars unnumb'red the blue Ether grace; 
While Galileo meaſures their vaſt ſiae, 
And Nexwtgn their vaſt diſtances deſcries ; 
We'll follow thee, and celebrate God's praiſe, - 
Congenial to the ſongs which angels raiſe. 
In Theron's ſylvan ſcenes, and ſweet retreats, 
by (Ot heavenly friendſhip the delightful ſeats) 
- Hear good Appaſio, in a holy flame, 
The great Redeemer's wond'rous love proclaim : | 
Who left his throne in the bleſt realms. of day, | 
To dwell with ſinners in a robe of clay; = 
- Bore their infirmities, and dy'd their death, 
And did to them the glorious gift bequeati, 
| Of his own righteouſneſs ; that they, thro grace, 
1 ; 2 be JT of immortal ee TAE 
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AIL, ſoutree of tranſport; er aw * 
Whitft thy kind. dined 1 xt? 
_ | taſte a joy ſincere; ” + „ 
Too vaſt for little minds t nom | 6 001 17 | 
Who on themſelves alone:beftow | WEILL 
'Their wiſhes 2 care. 


Daughter of God! delight of Man! „ JP 
From thee felicity began, Na 362 
Which ſtill thy hand ſuſtains; 
By thee ſweet peace her empire fpreafl, 
Fair ſcience rais d her lauref'd bead, 
And diſcord Suan 'd in chains. 


Far as the pointed ſun.beaws flizs, 5 hoe: 
Thro' peopled earth and ſtarry ſkies, 
All nature owns thy nod : 
We ſee thy energy prevall, 
Thro' being's ever riſing ſcale, 
From nothing even * 
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Envy, that tortures her own bent We 
With plagues and ever burning ſmart. 
Thy charms divine expel; _ 8 | 
-Aghaſt, ſhe ſhuts her livid — A „ ak r 
And, wing'd with ten- fold | 10 
| 'To native night aad hl. 


By thee inſpir'd, the gen'rous breaſt, — 
OY others only bleſt, | 


. 


— 


| With goodneſs large ind free, 
Delights the widows tears to ſtay, © - 
To teach the blind their ſmootheſt way, 
And aid the feeble knee. - 


DO come! and o'er my boſom reigg. 
Expand my heart, inflame each vein, nn, 
| Thro' ev'ry action ſhine ; | 
Each low, each ſelſiſh wiſh controul, 
With all thy eſſence warm my ſoul, - - - 
And make me wholly thine. 


Nor let fair virtue's mortal bane, = + 
The foul contracting thirſt of gain, 
My fainteſt wiſhes way 
By her poſſeſs d, e er hearts refine, 
In darkeſt depth ſhall mercy ſhine, - 
Ad kindle endleſs de. 


If from thy ſacred paths I turn, Foes 
Nor feel their griefs while others mourn, 
; Nor with their pleaſures glow ; | 
— Baniſh'd from God, from bliſs, and thee, 
My own tormenter let me be, | 
FE — And groan in helpleſs woe. 


How bleſt with whom, tho' lowly born, 
| Divine benevolence ſhall dwell, 
His humble virtaes to adorn! 

While pomp plays round his lonely cell, 
No fruitleſs wiſh ſhall wound his breaſt, -- 
Noc torturing envy baniſh reſt, : 
While he, whoſe bounty fills the pregnant field 
With {pri g's fairkerbage, and with autumn's 
Wbo bids = rock refreſhing waters yield, 
3 And the tall blade her ſhining ear unfold, 
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Sapplies che little, nature's Want requires, 
And ſweet benevolence and calm content Les 


0 may the boundleſs wiſh to let... 
By time or parties unconfin d, 
Inſpire thee as in fond exceſs, 
It fills the firſt all-gracious mind, oo 
Whoſe favours,- far diffuſive fall, 1 | 
Whoſe eye benignant ſmiles on all, 


For thee, while ſeaſons ſpread, profuſely kind, 
'The carmine bed, or n bower! 
That God of ſeaſons, for the lowly hin 
Taught the wild furze to wear a golden flower ; 
Taught the poor ſlave that reaps the genial grain, 
With Joy to ſee it * and — the loaded | 


* plain. 


True benevolence and — of Up ation 
which wecall good manners, is, without all doubt, 
the firſt and beſt of virtues, becauſe all the others 
are, in effect, no more than mere conſequences. 
which neceſſarily attend upon it.— None who are 
poſſeſſed of it are capable of doing a premeditated bad 
action: premeditated, becauſe the faults of ĩnad- 
vertency are liable to us all, and will not only be 
repented of, but repaired, when conſideration re- 
ſumes its place. But as amiable as hoſpitality, li- 
berality, and charity are, in relieving fach diſtreſ- 
ſes as are in our power, yet are they all but exterior 
branches of that ſublime tree, which, like Jacobs 
ladder, has its foot on earth, and its top above the 
ſkies; and however 'beneficialthey may be to man- 
kind; are yet infinitely-ſhort of that innate ſoftneſs - 
and ſweetneſs, which not only diffuſes a-divine-- 
energy to the Whole, but has pecnliar fruits of its 
1 It is that xr interior km which will 

2 not 


— 


1 ras 1 
not ſuffer ur either to be angry with, or to delpiſe 
thoſe whoſe opittions may happen to be diffttent 


from our own, whether it be in religion, politics, 


1 


or any other thing. 
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1 Rubesi 46 bi tom... 


Peet colt with ſpi int, and alt parts be juſt; 

Be kind 2 all, love few and fewer truſt, 

Let prudence. ſeize whate er is-learning's boaſt, 

But oh, Enn be not virtue loſt. 

Let mild humanmy her aid extend ; 

Gdd will repay — to men's wants you lend: 
Then ſhalt thou travel to that bleſt abode, 

W virtuous men enjoy: themſelves with God. 


" Ht your ard aſion be, the. liking up your 
hands and mind to Almighty God by hearty * 4 
er,. and feelingly dligeſt the words you ſpeak 
prayer with: contin ual meditations, and thinking of 
him to whom you pray ; anch uſe this at an ordi- 
naty or particular hour, whereby the time itſelf 
wil put you in remembrance to do that thing, 
which-you are accuſtomed to do at that time. Be 
courttous! of behaviour: and affable; to all men, 
with: -univerſality of: reverence. according to the 

of the perſon ;- there is nothing that win- 
nets foumbch with forkittle: coſt». Study and endea- 
vous: yourſelf to bei victueuſhr oecupied; ſo ſhall: 
ydu make ſuch a habit of well-doing; as you (hall. 
not know bow to de evil, though yon would. 
Think upon every word yon — be- 
„ PS OLIN: hom nature _ 
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ad it were, encloſed up the tongue with teeth, lips, 
and hair without the lips ; and all betoken reins. 
and bridles to tife reſtraining the uſe of that mem- 
ber. Above all things ſeek the kingdom of God 
in whatever ygu- do. Truſt no man Who is not re- 
Jigiobs: for be that is falſe to God, can never be 
troe to man. No one can be truly happy wiihopt 
honeſty and religion. 3 —— ate the. ane co 
Nero e Wen Aions. 0 © 
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YASHOP Cop er's wiſe being a e wamar ; 
"ſhe, leſt her hufpand ſhoyld prejudice his 
Health by 15 5 wa ſtudy, when he was cam 
ling his famous dictionary, one day (in chis 45 
ence) got into chis ſtudy, and tock 4 the notes he 
habe 6 ir years a gatheting; and burned _ 
' whereof when ſhe a xe quainted him, he on 
Faid, won, thou Haſt put me to eight years ſtudy 
more. Which is A TEE, it ance of or 
Patience. l 5 | ag 
The Lord's lide us, | ah Agen 1 05 us in 1 - 
. our ways, "till we are got fafe into that place, 
where we ſhall be fatjsfied with gldries, which 
now we little know or comprehend, Where we fal! 
be fweetly ſurprized, and chen entertained With 
Joyous er and e 1 
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Mecl dont 151 dul int i! in the 6ght of 
Cod [faith the apoſtle) of great price, and 


it may be added in the fight of man too; for it 
'procures-admiration; eſteem, love, and contributes. 


much to our peaceable enjoyment of this life: 

and therefore our Saviour hath. annexed that bleſ- 
fing to this grace; Aleſed- are the meek, for they 
Hall inherit the Earth : that is, they ſhall be exempt 


in great meaſure from the thorns. and briars, the 
- quarrels and Taw-ſuits,the*#" effeds of pride and 
revenge, which contentious men are OY em- 


br led in. 


f we; relicth in: he Leaf u on human life, we 
"oſt able that the. af ap ſtages. of it, are 


_ adapte 0 een to the conſtitution; of 


and the f ſeveral offices, Fhich, we muſt 
regularly. perform jor, he the latety, in d adyantage 0 of 
..the whols; man. ife by the year, 
into four. 7 ch ee youth, manhood; and 
age z the firſt i is neceſſa ry. for the ſubjection of paſ- 
ons, and hrſt rudiments of ſcience, curioſiiy then 
calling for information, as naturally as for food; 
e ſecond for perfecting knowledge, performing 
Ex 17 7 80 frevgthenjng our morals, chooſing 
0 pls effi 7 puffuits, and fixing our attachment 
riends, Se. the 105 is, appropriated to matri- 


| ſhiny cache. to the eſtabliſhing our fortunes, 


and forming our characters; and the laſt ſtage is 
dedicated to retirement, to reſt after our labours, 
ro philoſophie and religious contemplation, neceſ- 
ſary to wean our attachments from this world, and 
to prepare us for an exit, without fearful apprehen- 


«Hons or reg ret. 
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Advice in reſpect of young Women. 


* 


S EF 


F all virtues, there are none ought more to 
be inculcated into the mind of a young wo- 


man, than modeſty and meekneſs. Vanity and 


pride are perpetually endeavouring to force theit 
way into the heart, and too much care cannot be 
taken to repulſe their efforts: — The more ſhe has 
of beauty, the leſs ſhe ought to be told of it, and 
the ſtronger arguments made uſe of, to convince 
her of the little value ſhe ſhould ſet upon it. 
Flattery is a great enemy to the mind of a young 
woman; it empoiſons all the noble propenhtes, 


turns every thing to vanity, and makes her, inſtead 


of pleaſing others, look on nothing but herſelf as 
worthy of being pleaſed—ſhe flies the converſation 
of all thoſe who deal fincerely with her, and s in 
raptures with ſuch as tend to the praiſes of her 
beauty. —She ſwallows greedily the moſt groſs and 
abſurd encomiums, believes them all, and that ſhe 
merits even more than can be ſaid. In this imagi- 
nation, blown up with ielf-conceit, ſhe grows 
above all controul. Her words, her actions, are 
wholly under the direction of her own will, which 
influencing her only to the gratification of her. paſ- 


ſions and humour, what but ruin in its worſt ſhape: - 


can be expected to enſue. It is diſagreeable to ſee 


a mother encourage her children in what ſhe calls 


{pirit, and be rather pleaſed than offended at any 
pert behaviour they may be guilty of, eſpecially _ 
when they are very young. She does not conſider 
how the ſame ſpirit will grow with their years, and 


to what dangerous lengths it may one day tranſport 


them. It is a ſpirit not eaſily quell'd when once 
raiſed, and no parents ſhould flatter themſelves witk 


; | G 4 | _ he 
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the power. of doing it; for when too much lenity. 
finds itſelf provoked to auſterity, the. perſon it is. 
exerciſed up6n, inſtead of being humbled by the 
change, becomes more perverie, and not ſeldom 
flies into open rebellion. It is, therefore, in the 
moſt early years of: life we ought to begin to be 
inſtructed in the.leflans of virtue, if it is expedted 
— ſhould:practiſe them when arrived to more. ma- 


Juvena truly lays, - 


aid o: id *t:7 5 | 99 12 85 
Children, like tender oziers, take the bow, 
And as they firſt-gre faſhion'd always gro-): 
For what we learn in youth, to that alone 
In age we are by ſecond nature prane. 
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Of. the danger of Sitting near doors vr in- 
 dows, in a form where there is a large 
Are, or many candles. 5 


Ir not near 2 window or door in a room, where 
there are many candles, or à (fre, for, the. 
the conſumption of air, occaſioned by their heat, 
will be always very conſiderable, which muſt ne- 
ceſfarily be replaced by cold air through the win- 
dows ur door, or through ſome other opening into 
the room: becauſe there can no air come down, 
the chimney ; the warm ſtteam of air, always ri- 
ſing therein, forbidding it. Therefore, let thoſe, 
who ſit near thoſe openings; take care, and eſpe- 
cCially, if they be fmall, and the heat great; for, 
then it will pour in with more violence, and the. 
* | | pores. 


* 


1-183 
pores will be more liable to receive its noxious | 
quality. To illuſtrate this caption with aifamiliar | 
example. Hold a candle at the key hole of a 
door, or to a. erevice in a room where there is a 
good fire, or many candles, and you will find a 
conſtant fieam of wind enter thereat. Beſides 
It is a rational obſer vation, that our heels are: often 
ready to freeze, While we fit: before a good fire in 
winter, -becaule, there 44s:a,continual flux of cold 
air entering by the openings from without, and 
drawing towards che fre to make good the waſte 
of the air, that goes up the chimney. They that 
frequent public aſſemblies, ſhould particularly re- 

maik this danger, to which they are very liable as 
they are ore men WN heats - 
and colds. men © Lia Sant Mie Wt 
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On being aſted what is honour, . - 


r I knew net, | 
Or whence it firſt did ſpring, or where 


g e 

But this I un erſtand, tis faſnionable, 

Some to be honours call'd, ſome honourable; 

Tis ſaid that honour lies at point of ſword; 

Honour breeds no ſtrife, honour breaks no word. 

Perhaps it lies in riches, titles, dreſs ; *_ 

Jes! there, 2 8 who dares not but confels ; - 

That honour's, Kings create, we all mult; own; 

 *Tis. honour that's attendant on the throne, ! ! 

Some ſcholars ſay things go in common courſe ; 3 1 
155 Loe e are they make life wege: 4 | 
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For honour-often introduces faſhion ; | 
What honour's that, when honour's in a paſſion;z 
Or when mechanick gently knocks at door, 

His bonour's not at home; you may, therefore, 
Again call, and again, keep in ſuſpence | 
The modeſt mien, and harbour impudence. 
[You'll ſay in honour there can be no flaw ; | 
Ves, ſome are {kretn'd from proceſs of the law. 
Can honour then be ſold:?- yes, (by the bye); 
Gold, honour is in law, in equity /; 

Be right or wrong your cauſe, pence may prevail, 
When __ power, no wonder: right ſhould: 
40 ae 4 TE TED! 

At- horſe race; gaming, honour wagers lays, 
They're fairly won, for honour. ne er betrays: 
Whilſt. ſome. will on their honour vouch, yea, 

' ſwear, + 72S 

Miſtruſt my honour ! miftruſt me to enſnare ! 

At once to anſwer, and not to be prolix, Ts 
Something like honour, next:two lines may fir. 
Honour and ſhame from no condition riſe, 


Act well your part, there all the honour lies. 
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An extract of a leiter from a Cc olonel tu 4 
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'F OU” are a man of property, and now enliſted 
+ to fight tlie FIN of freedom, and of that. 
monarch Who has ever ſupported it. — You are a 
ſoldier. You are one of thoſe on whom, under 
Goc, the life and Tiberty. of this nation depend. 


C355 1 

Conſider the dignity of your ſtation, Conſider 
the mighty truſt repoſed in you. Conſider, yours 
ſelf, and 1t is ſcarcely poſſible you will err in your 
conduct. I am poſitive as to your. perſonal courage, 
fcr your ſoul is humane and tender ; but as your 
behaviour in this new ſcene of life is what 1 am 
not fo certain of, your good nature will excuſe a 
little advice, and attribute my particular maxims, 
more to the warmth of my friendſhip, than to any 
occaſion you may have for them. To be an officer, 
there is no neceſſity of being inſpired with ſuper- 
natural talents, Common Fake and the deport- 
ment of a. gentleman: are ſufficient. The know- 
ledge of your duty, and the military art will come 
with time and experience, but a cloſe application 
to the ſtudy is neceflary. The love of the ſoldiers 
is the happineſs of an officer; and to gain that 
love, the method ts ſhort and eaſy. Pay and puniſh 
where due, but never ſtrike. Be free witlf:your 
men, but ſuffer them not to be too free with you: 
An haughty over-bearing temper may, indeed, in- 
22 them with fear, but never with affection. 
reat them as men; and they wilt reſpect you as 
their officer; but at the ſame time, be careful that 
the non- commiſſioned officers act in the ſame man- 
ner, and ſupport their proper authority, on which 
all duty and ſubmiſſion depends. Endeavour, as 
much as poſſible, to keep your men clean and de- 
cent; it gives ſpirits, and prevents drunkenneſs and 
debauchery, Drop in at their meals, taſte their 
viauals, encourage them to keep good meſſes, and 
reprove where you find them remiſs. Be afſiduous 
to learn the exerciſe of a ſoldier, and keep your 
men diligent at it, yet ſo, as not to fatigue them 
unneceſſarily. See that they punctually obey your 
commands, but be not too rigorous in trivial mat- 
ters. It is. certain, the men will ſoon find out the 
1 e genius 
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nits of their officers, and will 'never impoſe or 
y tricks, when they know. they cannot do it: 
Vith impunity. Make it a conſtant rule, to obey. 

with alacrity and chearfulnets, every order of your 
ſuperiors: ſuch a conduct will: add to your reputa- 
tion and confirm your character. „Kander and 
ſcandal ſometimes inſinuate themſelves into camps, 
And too frequently attack the moſt deſerving, Let 


me beg of you to turn ibe deaf ear to evi} report, , 


and not be ſpeedily prejudiced againſt any man, 
much Jeſs your commanders. If an officer need not 
have all. the wiſdom of a. Privy-councellor, he- 
ought, at leaſt, to have-that part which enjoins ſe- 

crety.. The Spaniſb proverb is good, * Ina cloſed : 
*-mauth, no flies enter. Execute your orders in 


lence, and let not the. mo. diſtant hint, of the 


conduct of the army, eſcape from your lips or 
your pen. Should you know nothing particular, 
your words muſt be mere conjecture, and, in all : 
probability quite. wrong. Should a material cir- - 
cumſtance come to your knowledge, what infamy 
muſt follow. your diſetoGog it Company and 
cheerfulneſs. are abfolutely neceſſary, but to drink 
to exceſs is inexcuſa ble. ] he lives of thoufands 
depend on the ſobriety of their officers. How can 
a Nonkurd guide men- truly, when his own legs 
mutiny, and refuſe his command. Be charitable; 
be generous according to your power, but give not 
money too often to à ſoldier; when you think pro- 
per to reward or encourage, there are other ways 
more infinitely -ufeful to chem. Riſe early, and“ 
examme your command; keep rhem:Teaſonably. 
employed, and unter the ſtticteſt diſcipline : but 
let your-own example keep gace with your pre- 

cepts. Have all your affairs in ſo nice and exact 
an order, as to be aM ays ready to march at a mo- 

-ment's warning. All men, ought to accuſtom m 

| y v 
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a godly life is the: beſt p 
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{dlves to regularity, but none requires it mote than 


a. ſoldier: Your natural good temper will prevent: 


your giving offence to any one, and perhaps incline: 


you to bear patiently thoſe offered to you, but 
have a care, and, let what will be the conſequence, 


permit no man to affront or infult Should 


the leaſt. particle of contempt fall on you, quit a 
ſervice, where you muſt do more harm than good. 


With regard. to your preſent enemies. Speak 


of them as men ;,——"ODD—As men of an -unhap- 
py education, led away by falſe maxims, and pre- 


Jadic'd to etroneous, principles- The are or- 
"ought to be, our brethten Let your humanity. 
extend to them as far as ſaſety and prudence Will 

Permit. If abſolute. and fatal neceſſity compels 

vou to ſtrike, let che ſword fall ſrom no other mo- 
tive but the public good. 
tual, but inſtant.— 


all ought, yet none ſhould be more geady to obey 

that call chan a ſol dier. — his life is every - 
inſlant in a pecoliar manner, at ſtake.— Think on 
this frequently, and your duty to God and man 
will certainly follow; and the Almighty will re- 
Ward you with peace, content, and happineſs. ——- 
Into his hands I geſign you, nd moſt fervently - 


Neu. 


. Let it be effec- - 
—In that unhappy caſe, 
drive every feaiful weakneſs from your heart, and 
cConſider, that too much lenity and tenderneſs may 
be cruelty to your country. The action, 
or neceſſary purſuit over, let clemency. and em- 
paſſion fil your | breaſt, —————— Should you con- 
quer, be all mild neſs and charity comfort 
_ © thepriſoner, aſſiſt che wretched wounded 
peace to deſpairing Souls, and, it poſſible, hey 
them the joys of freedom and liberty. 
fmcerely recommend to you the ſervice of God, 
and obedience to- bis ordinances. A xighteous. and 
arative for death. Tho 


: Speak 


do. moſt 
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; pray him to crown your cauſe with victory, and to 
continue his mercy to this land to lateſt poſteri- 
W e | 

| Tam, Sc. 
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A Deſcription of the Tower of London, 
His famous fort or citadel” ſtands on the 
I north bank of the river 7hames, about eight 
hundred yards eaſt from Longer bridge. That cal- 

led the White Tower was built by. William the 

Conqueror, in 1078, and the whole has been 

much enlarged by additional buildings, having. 

been formerly the Royal- Palace; In 1190, it was 
encompaſſed by a ſtrong wall, and aditch, in ſome- 

—— 120 feet broad. There are now ſo many 

buildings in it, with a parochial Church, that it re- 
ſembles a. town; Edward the th, added the bul- 
wWoark, and the Lions lower in which are kept Li- 

ons, Hygers, "Leopards; He. the fortification are 
about a mile round, and command the city and ri- 
ver; here is a:conſtant garriſon kept; and the chief 
officer is ſtiled conſtable of the tower of London; 
under whom are a deputy: lieutenant and other of- 
_ _ ficers. The gentleman porter commands forty 


ſtrangers with their ſwords. He delivers the keys 
every night to the conſtable, who has great power 
and ptivileges- The right”: honourable the Lord 
Sornaballis is the preſent conſtable of the Tower. 
Phere are twenty one Hamlets, in Spittiefields and 
other out parts, belonging to the Tower who have 
adiſtinct eivik government, having their own ju- 


1 4 fices: 


warders, "who wait at the gates, and admit no. 
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Hees of the peace, who hold: Petit and quarter 
ſeſſions, as in other places. The conſtable of the 

. Tower is alſo Lord Lieutenant and Cuftos Rotulorum: 

of the Tower Hamlets, whoſe trained. bands, con- 
fiſting of about four thouſand men, are bound, at. 
his command, to come and ſtrengthen. the garri- 
fon:. The Tower is alſo the chief priſon tor cri - 
minals in matters of ſtate, and Toever- hili the place 
where they are commonly. beheaded. The moſt: 
remarkable things heile are, firſt the White Tower, 
already mentioned. which was.almoſt. new rebuilt: 
in 1637 and 1638, and: where is a valt magazine 
of, powder, match, ſwords, great guns, Sc. Second, 
the jewel houſe, where are kept the imperial and: 
and ſtate Crowns, the former never uſed but at 
Coronations:;: likewiſe the jewels and other Rega+ 
lia belonging to the Crown, as the Sceptre, Crown, 

Globe, Sc. Third the: Mint for coining money, 
Fourth, the horfe armoury, with the figures of fif- 
teen of our Kings, ſince Williau the Conqueror, 

curiouſſy repreiented as large as life, on horſe. 
back, richly armed Cap a- pee; and ſome of their 
horſes have armour, fix of them is -repreſented: 
with their. guards. Here are many. ſuits of ar- 
mour, one of them Jabn of Gaunt, ſeven foot and 
a half higb, and another the Lord Kig/ale's, with * 
the ſword he. took from a French General; for 
which.he'and-his.pofterity has the honour of being 
covered in the King's preſence. Fifth, the ts. 

_ tore houſe, for the fineſt and largeſt artillery, a 
ſpecious building of brick and. ſtone, in which 
among many others, are ſix very large mortars, 
each of which catries a, bomb. of five hundred; 
pound weight, oue that ſhoots. . nine ſhell: at a 
time; an engine for diſcharging many muſket 
halls at once; twenty new braſs guns, thirty two 

bundred three quarters fourteen pound _ _ 
/ 5 cr | 
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ſeribed to Queen Anne und the Duke · of Ma- ibo 
vrougb; an engine of ſmall mortars, Which ſhoots 
thirty ſhells at once; a gun that diſeharges ſe- 
ven balls out of as many bores; à eurious gun 
made for Prince Hery, the workmanſhip of Which 
coſt +4wo hundred pounds, beſdes quantities of arms 
taſeen from foreign enemies and rebeg. IT kere 45-6 
vaſt number of cannon, mounted en carriapes, - 
among which arefifty pieces of braſs, and 'the grea- 
teft being. about ſeven thouſand: pound Weight, and 
carry each a fixty three pound ball. Phete is alſo 
A proportional quantity oſ other materials belong - 
ing to a train of artile;y:; and en Tower I. Hanf 
are fixty one guns in a. range, faſt in the- ground, 
which are diſcharged on alf public occaſions, and 
ſometimes thoſe on the ramparts, - fix the newar- 
moury; a ſpa cious room. over the fore mentioned 
ſtore houſe, With a curious arſenal of ſmalł arms 
for ſixty thouſand-· men, kept very clean, and: beau- 
tifully diſpoſed in various figures. On the. ſouth· ſide 
of the Tower is a large water - gate for the receipt of 
veſſels, under a ſtone bridge; and beyond it a 
poſtern with a dra w- bridge, ſeldom let don n, bat 
to receive great ptiſoners "of ſtate brought hither - 

water, and therefore oalled Traitorsahridge. 

In the Tower are kept the ancient records of he 
courts of juſtice at We/iminſter, the originals of all 
laws, all the atchievements, of the nation in 
France, c. leagues and treaties with foreign-princes - 
and ſtates, the records for eſtabliſhing of Vreland, 
the dominion of the Brits eas, the Engliſb title 
to the kingdom of France. the foundations of re- 
—.— houſes, the tenures of all lands in Exgland, 
urveys of manors, lands end 4nquiſitions, grants 
from the crown, the juſt eſtabliſhments of all the. 
 Gifices in the nation, and be bounds of all its 
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ridge. 


W ER Bridge being * by. alt: 
judges in architectufe, to be the moſt curious. 
ſtracture of its kind i in Europe, the following is the 
account of it as delivered to his. "Majeſty, 3 in Jing. 
95). Thi 2 6 15 + is Tour hoydred and eight 

ds in le teen Py in breadth-; 5 Ihe f 

for 3 paſſengers is ſeyen feet, Being. 75 d 
one foot from the carriage. toad, to preytut acci- 
dents, &c, lt has fifteen*arches, the Center arch. 
being ſeventy ſix feet wide, and fourteen piers ob- 
ſtruct rhe paſtage of the water three Hundred and 
fifty three ſeet, and leave a free courſe of water, 
eight hundred and ſen e yr fegt, Whidhiis four times 
more than between the ſterlings of London Bridge, 
which give room for a {uficient paſſage of 4 
without ; any fall; by which carecall chm bar 
and Working craſts, tbbats, &c: way. pas throu b 
without danger. It was eleven years nine months. 
and twenty-one days, from the time of laying the 
firſt ſtone to the opening it for cartiages. The: coſt of 
it amounted to two hundred and nnn 
eight hundved e 1 957; 
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A Dejeipion f rde hig, Dublin. 


Auuon the nineteenth, _ Mir." — ; 
„ the famous ar ect, eee the ald 


„Bridges, 
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. and 4prit; the tenth, 1755, had this new 
one opened for earriages. It is about three hun- 
dred feet in length and fifty one feet in breadth, 
There are on ſaid- Bridge eight convenient places 
to ſhelter from ſudden or heavy rains, Qc. and 
twenty globes far the conveniency: and ſafety, of 
paſſengers at night firſt fix d by the direQion of Al- 

derman Philip Crampton. It has five-arches.. The 
expence of ſaid grand performanee by eſtimation, 
amounts to twenty thouſand fix hundred and fixty 
one pounds eleven ſhillings and four pence. That 
excellent and worthy magiſtrate, Alderman Percival 
Hunt, Junior, Was Lord Mayor of this City the 
fiſt year after it Was finiſhed, 1756. And dif- 
charged laid importaht A with FI: W 
prudence, and N 
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y EMOTE from city, voils and towns ls; 

How. ſweet and U eb are the country 
caharms !* | 
What .beauteous . our eye · ball gls, 
Of. grotfs, eaſcades, and ever purling ills! | 
Mhat joys the fountain, and cool ſhades do yield, 
How pure the air, how odorous the field : 
| 'Thenee the labouring bee extracts her ſweets, 
From: thence'return the herd with fatiate teats. 
There chants the. blackbird, lark, and Philomel, 
And there the: beauteous fair n.ay chably dwell. 
There's contentment, the height of earthly bliſs, | 
There. are pure Joys, and there's the balmly kits: 
Devoid of care, how. ſweet tl c 1epberd chants, 
Wilk laid ſupine, beneath the b -echen plants : 
Screen'd. 
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Screen'd from the lion's force, and dog mars Val 
The gentle zephyrs fan his calm retreat. 
No vaulted roofs, nor Afviat marble grace, 
Nor coſtly flambeaux light his rural place 2 
What then !: can thele with naturels works eom - 
pare. ehe ed N mon 5 Eon 1 
No : the ehamel' fields ſuperior are?“ 
Can . vile, that's fore d ſhro- rl 
ne 
Compare with ſprings and ſoaptgins hr riſtalline: 
Or doth the caravan in queſt of gains, 
Enjoy content, .like honeſt, 
WBO frankly live. 5285 nature 11786 W 7 
And from the golden mean do rately Tw/tve”! 
he'thriff of wealth, alas !*coprodes e 
And gives the ſpan- of life, gloomy ray: 
Bids envious care our peaceful * 50 
Aw ait our couch, and. vitiate every Joy , 
Unhappy they ! who after hondur pam 
And fawn" and cringe their *bretlrre "pt 
Like meteors rais d in-a tempe eſtuops k | 
Andvhile they glitter, then ſobſebreh de 0 * 0 0 
Or like the graceful Node and foft , jd 
A Which raiſe their tops to _ the buen, 
ſtroak; at. 
Wilſt the Jow myrtle in the humble wat, 
Securely roots and bends with every gale” bo 1 a 1 
But happy they ! the happieſt of al ler” 
Who till the fields, and ply the rarak call, 0 2 
Adieu then plays, and courts and 79 ey 
Adieu then cards and dice, thoſe knaviſh trades, 
Adieu the city, town, and the exchange, | 
Where powder'd ſope, and beaus and bullies 
| range, 
* eon to the ſabine field is ged. 
| Thither [1] hie to eaſe my*troubled bead, 
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Phil, 2 left vetrent ! ! theqgrotto's ſweet receſe, 
In thee there's wartue; loue, and happiness 
Ten thonſand tender nieeties thou'lt — 1 Wy 
Eflentialzoys ten:theuland: fram 4hee-fpring : 


"Pbe higbeſt-happineſs thatauankind knows, + 


Inceſſantly from thy bleſt opiate flows. 
Grant me ye.peawmers divine A quiet wike - 


And moderate farm thrice happy 11 be my liſe 
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London, 3h an F His grandſon Ring 
Gbarles the . firſt, greatly. added thereto. þ = 
provements.... On whi 1,1 hank eman a e. 


following Acravlic, | lulsos 3 


ure an gd ns nature, 0 bel n es 
park where 8 in 475 15 order Sue. 
N 19 5 —— 2 75 eib ſo.near,. . 
9 8 ag 0 y 1W b beat, 
T he fee cup dees ip brim full appear. 


I'n ieee longeſt days, Shen Phedus takes, ? 
A pride to pigrge.the thickeſt ſtades and brakes, 
May beauties walk walk beneath eee 5 
E xempt from;duſt; hy che ſun un ſeenn; 
8 o thick of Jeayes each R ſo green the add 
8 aue moral nder PRE d * 66 pl ace. 


by revailing ladies met Silovely ſwarms, 


A' nd bleſs each day its beauty and its charms, 
R everence the Stuarts name for this hereafter : 


K. i 19g. James the firft. found ms 15 grandes 


Cho les water. j 
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A Rebuke to common SWearers. 


"= Or mention God, no man has juſt e | 


But to his honour or kis truths defence. 
In common alk, where trifles moſt abound, 


God; Gitid,/ ar Lad, delten Horror with the, 


ſourd ; 


Nor ſhould we dare appeal ” him on high., "Loh 
To gain belief, or to atteſt a he ; 


Thus to abaſe that name if men preſume. 


The third commandment, loudly (peaks- their 


deom; 
Yet ſome alas J in every trivial cauſe. 


To ſtop a gap in ſpeech, or for a pauſe, 
To fill che ſentence at each other word, 


From mouths: anhallowed: breath, Ann. Ged, er. | 


Lord; 
Thus children hear W. parents, oaths repeat, 
To them they. liſten, think the ſound is great, 
| And by example learn to do the ſame, 
And wickedly profane God's ſacred name; 


Hence, where ſuch | children meet a 4 110 


thing; 
The ſtreets wich oaths, and barrid curſos ring 


From their ill ways, give me thy grace to fly. 
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7. beſotwenty. 0 Lines on Py riting, has 
been left ont in the 4⁴⁰ Holume. 


N filent characters their minds .revgal'd,.. 1 


O'er hills and GG and o'er r the ſeas con- 
| "Wi | 
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Good Lord { if e er ſuch monſters I come ach. 
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Strange art! that doch ſuch wondrous _ ve. 
Act. 

Of ancient heroes, good, as well as great, 
Writing! O heavenly art! what ſkill can raiſe, 
An earthly voice ſo high, to ſing thy praiſe : | 
Thy merit is above our mortal lays,— 
Bieſt be the man ! his memory at leaſt, 
Who found the art thus to unfold. his breaſt 3 
And taught ſucceeding times an eaſy way - 

Their ſecret thoughts by letters to convey; 
To baffle abſence, and ſecure delight, 
Which till:that time, was limited to fight. 

The parting fare wel ſpoke, the laſt adieu, 
The lefſening diſtance paſt, then loſs of view, 
The friend was gone, which ſome kind moments 

ave, 

And abſence ſeparated like the grave. | 
When for a wife, the youth patriarch ſent 
The camels, jewels, and the ſteward went, 
And wealthy equipage, tho' grave and flow, 
But not a line, that might the lover ſhow. © 
The ring and bracelets woo'd her hands and arms, 

| But had ſhe known of melting words, the charms, 
That under ſecret ſeals in ambuſhlie, | 
To catch the ſoul, when drawn into the eye, 
The fait Hrias had not took his guide 
Nor hey oft heart in chains of [pearr been ty d. 1 2 
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A bur in praiſe of a wor da Pen 
. Mecea ſed, 1758. 


'N t mne favourite ſtrokes” of heaven were 
een 1 b. S 

A comely perſon, and a ah mein; 335 
A mind 


SQ 18110 
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A mind with alt the bocial duties bleſt, 
«Sd tongue, that gave his thoughts dane 0 
nd charity, that gladdens every breaſt. 
A merchant bred (of reputation fol) 
Trade was his pleaſure ; and his word his bond : 
In buying prudear ; in ſelling ſtrictly fair, 
And; as his conſcience, all his books were clear. 
Tir'd with the needful buſineſs of the day, 
At night in company poli 08 
As ran the topic, he in his turn was found 
Dealing good ſenſe, or manly mirth, around ; 
But the ungenteel, fly, invidious ſneer; | 
The praiſe, that grieves the heart, it ſeems to 
cheer; 
The mean remark, the low inſipid jefl; 
Faction, or iinpudenice, however dreſt ; 
Oaths, that like darts, againſt a wall rebound, 
And deep, within the. ſoul, the ſwearers wound 1 
His ſoul abhorr'd: and was too good to hear 
Religion made the graceleſs blockheads jeer. 
Oh, bright example; ſure reward to meet, 
In life belov'd, now dead his memory viweet, 
Heaven's his home and everlaſting ſeat. 
Where all the heavenly hoſt doth l ON 
Bree Fes to our glorious King. 
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8 of Doctor 1 preaching before 
: hs oy Charles the Fir. 


R. Willian Turner in his biſtory of Provi- 
dence, publiſh'd in the year, 1697, faith 
thus, I remember an ear witneſs told me he heard 
doctor Hammond FT before King Charles the 


firſt 
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*ifft at Oxford, when histaffairs were at a low ebb, 


and he told him, while vile imprecations led chr. 

van, and oaths and. curſes brought up the rear, he 

would be routed in all his deſigns. And they are 

very unlikely to be good ſubjects to princes, who 

are open rebels to the laws of God and men, and 

their en ee. e eee nw 24A 
1 ite anne 
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Docible patrot in the houſe of a gentleman 

having frequently heard his owner ſwear, o 
which he was greatly addicted, became as voluble 
in imprecations as himſelf. The maſter judiciouſ- 


+ ly reflecting on the force of example, and the com- 


parative influence it muſt have on more intelligent 

ears, thought proper to correct himſelf, and bid 
adieu to ſo idle a vice. In this inſtance, a ſimple 
bird effected. a work, which probably, many brſhops 
might not have been able to accompliſh. —A 
few days go two reprobate water-men that were 
waiting at Billing /gate for the coming up of a fiſh- 
boat, laid a wager of their boats, which of them 
could fwear the moſt wicked and prophane oaths ;. 


but upon one of them giving up, the other begin. 


ning to triumph, was inftantaneouſly os nnd of 
the uſe of his ſpeech, and alſo of the uſe of his 
right hand and leg. A remarkable judgment up- 
on ſo audacidus a ſinner. ee volume the firſt, 


Page 169. againſt Vain S wearing. 
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 rifat by the help thereof ſhe did plainly and di- 


prayer for tbe clergy and people, the prayer of St. 


* 


(ON ec HOP OD 
Of Writing in a ſmall Compaſs: '' 


Perion in Queen Elixabeib's time wrote the 

ten Commandments, the Creed, the Lord's- 
Prayer, the Queen's name, and the year of our 
Lord, wirhin the compaſs of a penny, and gave a } 
pair of ſpectacles of ſuch an artificial making, 


ſtinctly diſcern every letter. | 

The effigies of King William and Queen Ma- 
79, with the Lord's Prayer, the Creed and ten Com- 
mandments, the magniſicat, the prayer for the Kin 
and Queen, the prayer for the Royal Family, the 


(Hriſoſtom, and the Bleſſing, Engraven within a 
circle of two inches and à half diameter. Engraven 
and ſold by John Stuart, in Cranes Court, in the 
Old Change, near St. Paul's, London. 
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Of the Uſefulneſs ef the Pn. 
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Each pleafing obje& but renew'd his care, 
N Fruitleſs 


8 [ 170 ] ; - 
Fruitleſs he ſtrove, with tears and grief oppreſs'd 
To quell the raging anguiſh of his breaſt ; 

Deep plung'd in woe the tender huſband figh'd, 
And fondly kiſs'd the image of his bride. 

At length e ages wiſer grown, | 
Arts flouriſh where the ſeeds were ſcarcely ſown; 
- Invention firſt her gen rous aid ſupplied, 
Extracting virtue from the goole's fide ; 

High roſe the plume with artificial tongue, 
Whilſt uſes all around profuſely hung; 
Wet with the liquid, form'd by nicett art, 

It ſpeaks all languages, can all impart, 
And avenues lay open to the heart. - | 
The pen thus form'd, man's thoughts can freely 


roam, | 

And reach his friends, tho' diſtant far from home. 

His ſentiments, appear without diſguiſe, | 

And in the welcome leaf the writer lies. 

*'T wixt lovers true fhould diſtance. intervene, 

This pen ſhall cure the vapours and the ſpleen ; 

Beauty ſhall brighten in the lively page, 

With ſtronger impulſe. Ch/o7's charms engage, 

Her ſtile her happier preſence ſhall ſupply, 

And paint new graces to the enraptur'd eye ; 

Endearing ſoftneſs fill the tender line, 

And all the Goddeſs in expreſſjon ſhine. 

Thus abſence wears an aſpect more ſerene, 

And pleaſure reigns where only woe had been ; 

Thus ſhall the pen a conſtant blefling prove, 

The tie of friends, and only bond © Boe. 
Amongſt all the inventions of human wit there is 

none more admirable, and few more uſeful than 

the art of writing ; by means of which a man ma 

copy out and delineate his very thoughts and cauſe 

_ that to become viſible, which before lay ee 
| ** | from 


71 ] 

from every eye but his who made it; an art by 
which he can utter his mind without opening his 
mouth, and ſignify his pleaſure at a thouſand miles 
diſtance; and all by the help of twenty four letters, 
and in ſome places leſs. By the various forming 
and combining of which, and by the tranſpoſing 
and moving of them to and fro, all words, utter- 

able or imaginable, may be framed. The Iadian: 
admired it in a high degree; for when they ſaw 
the Spaniard; ſend letters to and fro, and maintain 
a kind of dumb commerce among themſelves this 
way ; they imagined that the letters were a kind 
of ſpirits, which ſerved them as their interpreters 
between each other. For the invention of letters 
the Phenicians carry moſt voices. And __ 
theſe Cadmus had the honour of being eſteemed 
the firſt. But the truth ſeems to be, that the Phe- * 
#icians were no more than borrowers of them from 
the Hebrews, in common with the reſt of the na- 
tions, tho” it may be, by adding ſome few, or al- 
tering their form and character, they now ſeem ta 
have different alphabets. The librarians of anti- 
* quity, who lived by writing books made by others 
were extremely dextrous in the - handling of 
their pens, as appears from ſeveral ancient manu- 
ſcripts, that are ſtill to be met with in divers part 
of. the world, fome of which diſplay the ingenu- 
ity of the artiſt ſo compleatly, as almoſt to rival 
printing. Among thoſe that have excelled herein 
muſt be numbered Francis Alumeus, who wrote 
the Apoſtles Creed, and the firſt fourteen verſes of 
St. 7ehn's Goſpel, in the compaſs of a penny, and 
in full words too: chis he did in the preſence of 
the Emperor Charles the fifth, and Pope Clement 
the ſeventh, as Genebard in his chronology in- 
forms us. | Thomas Seiker, à Dutchman, born 
without arms or hands, is ſaid to have written ele- 
| 11 gantly 
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Zantly with his feet: and among many extraordi- 
nary feats, which he performed with the help 
thereof, he could alſo make pens. An eminent 
author in his obſervations, tells us, the Duke of 
Saxony kept ſome copies of his writing among his 
rarities. * Matthew Buckinger born without hands 
or feet, in Germany, was ſhewn in many large 
towns in theſe three kingdoms, about twenty. years 
ago, and died in Dublin: this man with his ſtumps 
(for his arms terminated. at his elbows) made pens, 
wrote finely, and drew many pieces, which were 
much eſteemed by the curious. I know ſeveral 
perſons who have ſeen his performances, which 
greatly encreaſed their admiration. There was 
living at Noravich in England, about ten years ago, 
one Zeviddy, a cripple, who wrote and drew with 
his mouth. And not, many years ſince, a woman 
went about divers parts of England, that could 
write with her teet, and perform many other things 
to the wonder of the beholders. Fhe Hebeeaus 
and Romans, ſeem to have given the firſt riſe to the 
art of ſhort and ſecret writing; firſt by gbbrevia- 
tion, when they put a letter for a. word, and a word 
for a ſentence ; and ſecondly by uſing characters, 
different from thoſe in vulgar uſe ; and which none 
but the devitors could underſtand, without the af- 
ſiſtance of his key. There are now in the city of 
Dublin, many excellent performers with the pen. 
Mr. Dunkin Smith, lately arrived here, is an ext ra- 
ordinary fine writer, Mr. Edzvard Murry of Mary's- 
Lane, alſo excells in this art; and Mr. John Ivert, 
Miſs Mary Ann Story, daughter of Mr. John Story, 
clerk of St. Aun's, is allowed by all that knows her, 
to be a young woman who ſurpaſſes greatly in her 
ualifications this way. My wife likewiſe is a per- 
ſon, who is very ingenious in the art of writing. 
; | 781 L Ane 
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T have at my own, place, of reſidence half a do» 
zen of pieces drawn by her, which are plans of | 
churches, - Sc. which many people have taken to 
be copper plate, they have been viewed by many 
eminent gentlemen. of | diſtinguiſhing capacity. In 

the year, 1747, one of them was ſhewn to the Dub- 
lin Society, at the parliament houſe, for which ex- 
hibition they gave her a piece of gold, firſt having 
requeſted. of her that ſhe would write before them. 
She is allowed to be an excellent pattern drawer, - 
and keeps a ſchool in Chrifi-Church.Lane for the 
education of miſſes. | 


— 
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A Poem on the much lamented Death of 
Mr. Matthew Buckinger, who refided 
in Drogheda about the year, 1716, be- 

ing a famous little Man, without-Arms- 


* 


OO R Buclinger at laſt is dead and gone, 
A lifeleſs trunk, who was a living one: 

Trunk; did I ſay. wherein all virtues met, 
I ſhould have call'd him a rich cabinet, 
No wonder in life's warfare he ſhould die, 
Who wanted hands to fight, or feet to fly, 
Nature to form ſo great a life to come, 
Wiſely took care to maim him in the womb. 
So when we take yqung eagles tis thought beſt 
To clip their wings and talons in ther neft. . 
For lop their limbs, and then the foul confin'd, 
Collects itſelf and double mans the mind. 


| 
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So ſuccers prun'd, or fibres from the root, 

Make trees not die, but flouriſh in their fruit. 

He was, altho' he had not e'er a limb, | 

A man, Pl! prove it, every inch of him, 

No huge two-handed man, but when he dy'd, 

Twas a good body, every mortal cry'd. 

Pious he was as holieſt devotees, 

For ſure he always was upon his knees. 

And that he'us'd to pray his widow knows, 

As often as he finger had and toes. 

So blamelefs,” he 5 G che world to rail, 

Or any man to ſay, black was his nail. 

He never made one falſe ſtep all his life, 

Exeept in marrying his ſecond wife: 

And tho' they went together in pure love, 

They did not hit it, nor were hand and glove. 

Altho' he ſuffer'd from her many ills, 

A eſog he could not call her at his heels; 

But oe ſ might have quitted ker in haſte, 

If ſpirting in his hand was holding ſaſt. 

Some ſaid he was a rake and ſtroll'd about; 

How could he ſtrole, who never ſtirr'd a foot ; 

He of his pen, had very great command, 

If he wrote any, 'twas no running hand. _ 

He play'd all games with fill, but was moſt nice, 

Tho' without flight of hand, at cards and dice; 

And tho” he won at play, yet no one can 

Say, that he made a hand of any man. 

He praQis'd muſic too, and di appear, T 

Tho' he no finger had, to have an ear. +11 

. He viſited moſt places in the land; 

And rode, but never kept a bridle hanldz 

And when he rode his horſe no galls did feel, 

His ſpur was in his head, not in his heel. 

Hie was a manager we may believes. 
For he ne'er thruſt his arm beyond his ſleeve. 1 

: nd 
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And tho' his bread was but of daily growth, 
No man could fay he liv'd from hand to mouth. 
Not ſpiteful ; for altho' provok'd a deal, 
He ne'er opposd a man with tooth and nail. 
He would bereconcil'd with ſmall amends ; 
And tho' he ſhook not hands, he would be friends. 
Some envious men thought him diſhoneſt, but 
He was not tight of finger, or of foot, _ 
He never pick d mens pockets, or their locks ; 
Of if he had, he might defy the ſtocks. -- 
He was no flatterer, yet apt to applaud ; 
Spoke civilly to all men, never claw'd. 
Nor to his wife, or other ſervants, rough, 
He ne'er gave one of them a kick or cuff. 


Courteous. to all, up to the higheſt 


5 
If you would kifs his hands, he'd es 4 you a leg. 
Inimitable both alive and dead, | | 
No man could ever in his footſteps tread : - 
Compliance with all humours he has ſhewn, 
Any man's ſhoe would fit him as his own. 
And yet, not to reflect upon his duſt, 
He knew not where his own ſhoe pinch'd him 
moſt. | 
No confidence in cunning men he put, 
No man could get the meaſure of his foot, _ 
And yet ſome. men did with him grow ſo bold, 
He could not keep them at arms length I'm told, 
Studious he was, I ſpeak it to his praiſe, 
Yet never thumb'd a book in all his days ; 
And that which very much his ſenſe commends, 
His learning was not at his fingers ends. 
He could not do a hand's turn with his eaſe, 
But what he did wasall with elbow-greaſe, 
As my old grannam bid me do, he'd cry, 
I always with my elbow ſcratch my eye. 
. He was no rambler he, but kept the houſe, 
And wealthy grew but _ ſerap'd a ſous 


4 Nor 


1 
Nor was cloſe-fiſted more than you or T, 
Nor had his hand upon his balfpenny ; - . 
And yet, for fear of debt, or being dipt, 
His money never thro? his fingers ſlipt, 
T was ſafe to truſt: him, for he never ſhew'd 
A pair of heels for what he juſtly ow'd ; 
Nor could it well be ſaid with any face, 
That being on his laſt legs was kis caſe. 
Sincere he was, and void of craft and art, 
He never laid his hand upon his heart, 
Ard was ſo liitle mov'd with lies or tales, 
He never, for vexation, bit his nails. - 
Some men, who did not love him, us'd to thinck, 
That, till he could not ftand on legs he'd drink, 
But tho' he never palm'd his glafs, yet ſome. | 
Can prove he ne er drank ſipernaculum : 
And tho' imliquor he ſome money ſpent, 
His legs ne'er cut indentures as he went, 
Some, that he lov'd his gut, for reaſon gave, 
He only with his teeth could dig his grave. 
In ſhort, ſome little failings well might paſs, 


Since he, ad unguem factus homo Was. 1 
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| Here ſſeeps among good chriſtians dead, 

One who violent hands ne'er laid 

Upon himſelf, nor any other; 

But was a peace ful, harmleſs brother: 
He never injur'd life nor limb, 

Why then ſhould death lay hands on him; 
But I miſtake, death took no. grip, 83 

Of him, nor up his heels did trip; 

But at a diſtance ſh6t a rover, 
And tipp'd him (like his nine pin} over. 8 

5 ach wad, re 


EW 
One poor eſutcheon is his due, 
Who, when alive, ſo many drew. 
Give him but this, and then he'll have 
Arms and ſupporters to his grave. 
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of 1 15 Falſbood 


NC E on a time in ſun ſhine weather, 
Falſhood and truth, walk d out together, 

The neighbouring woods and lawns to view, | 
11 s oppoſiteswill ſometimes do. 

hro' many a blooming mead they paſt, 
And at a brook arriv'd at laſt. 
The purling ſtream,” the, margin green, 
With flowers bedeck'd a vernal. ſcene. 9 
Invited every charming maid 
To reſt a while beneath the ſhade ; - 
Under a ſpreading beach they ſat, | 
And paſs'd the time with female chat; 
Whilſt each her character maintain'd, 
One ſpoke her thoughts the other feign au d. 
At length, quoth falſhood, ſiſter truth, 
For fo ſhe call d ber from her youth, 
What if to ſhun yon, ſultry beam, 
We bath in this delightful ſtream; 
The bottom ſmooth, the water clear, 
And there's no prying ſhepherd near. 
With*all my heart the nymph reply'd, 
And threw her ſnowy robes aſide, 
Stript herſelf naked to the ſkin, 
And with a ſpring leapt head-long in, 
Falſhood more leiturely undreſt, 
And laying by her _—_ veſt, 


5 Dreſs'd 
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Drefs'd herſelf out in truth's array. 

And croſs the meadows tript away. 

From this curſt hour, the fraudful dame, 

Of ſacred truth uſurps the name, % 

And with a vile, perfidious mind, 

Roams far and near to cheat mankind ; 

Falſe ſighs ſuborns, and artful tears, 

And ſtarts with vain pretended fears; 

In viſits ſtill appears moſt wiſe, - | 

And rolls at church her ſaint-like eyes. 

She doth revile each one ſhe knows, 

As fancy leads, beneath the roſe. 

Her tongue ſo voluble and kind, 

It always runs before her migd ; HEARS 
- As times do ſerve ſhe flily 9 "i Ae 

And copious tears ſtill new her needs, 

With promiſes as thick, as weeds. 

Speaks pro and cen, is wond'rous civil. 

To day a faint, to-morrow DI:] 

Poor truth ſne ſtript, as has been ſaid, 

And naked left the lovely "maid, 

Who ſcorning from her cauſe to wince, 
Has gone ak naked ever fince 13 
And e ever naked will appear, 
Belov'd by all who truth revere. 
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A Religious Youth's Morning Hymn. 


O D of my life, this early dawn 

1 l dedicateto thee: | 
As thou haſt been, ſo mayſt thou till, . 

My kind, protector be, N 


When cover'd by the midnight gloom, 
And veil d in ſhades of night; 

Thou Lord my watchful guardian was, 
And kept me in thy fight. 


The curtains of almighty love 
Mere drawn around my bed; 
And while I ſlept, thy providence 
| Its bleflings on me ſhed. 


Thy love deſerves my beſt returns 

Of gratitude and praiſe; 
And while I live I ſhall delight 

To thee my voice to raiſe. 


Bleſs God, my ſoul, whoſe power divine 
Has thy protection been; 

Who has thy life ſecur'd from ills, 
Which were by thee unſeen, 


As each return of day declares 

; The greatnefs of thy love ; 
So may each day my thanks renew, 
And gratitude improve. 
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This day ſafe guard me, O my God, 

7 From ev'ry outward ill ; - 
. Preſerve my health, relieve my wants, 

© My ſoul with comfort fill. 


Againſt temptations I would guard, 
And flee the paths of fin; 
May Satan's power be broke without, 

And ev'ry luſt within. 


With thankful praiſe for mercies paſt, 
lleave myſelf with thee ; 
O! may of thy grace partake, 
| And thy great goodneſs ſee. 
And may I carefully purſue- 
Whatever is juſt and right, 
That I may always be approv'd, 
In my Creator's ſight. 


Supreme, eternal King; 
Direct my heart, and voice aright, 
When I thy praiſes ſing. 


And ſanctify my mine; 
And grant I may, my whole life long, 
Be virtuouſly inclin d. 


. : 


And I muſt hence remove; 
then may join thy heav'nly choir, 
And fing with ſaints above. 


| Moſt gracious God, of boundleſs might, | 
Lord, hear my prayer, accept my ſong, | 


3 f fs o 
That when thou may'ſt my ſoul require, 


On © 


\ 
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33 | | 
On Innocence. 


H E beauteous mind with innocence en- 

| dued,. 
Is in the faireſt point of glory view'd ; 
Still light on light irradiates the pure breaſt 
And fills it with the pleaſures of the bleſt ; . 
Each ſweet humane affection takes its place, | 2 
And crowns the heightning ſoul-with heavenly { 

grace. | 
So the gen ſhines unrivall'd in the ſxies if 
And dazzles with his beams the ſtrongeſt eyes, 0 / 
Triumphant riſes in gay fplendor bright © 
And fills 12 heavens with a flood of light: 


hat 15 Man 


Son of Man | O creature of a. day! . 
Proud of vain wiſdom, with. falſe greatneſs | 


* 3 

Heir of hy father's vice, to whale bad ſlaore 
Thy guilty days are ſpent in adding more, 
TT hou propagated folly |—— what in the: 
Could _ s ſupream, could perfect wiſdom 

ee 
To fix one glance of his regarding ON 
Why art thou choſe the favourite af the . 
While angels wonder at the mercy known... 
And ſcarce the man himſelf the debt a: will | 


Vi own. 
of 
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Of Innacence and Prudence. 


/FJF\HOUGH. the ſimplicity of the dove be 

1 an excellent grace in chriſtians, yet we are 
required to join with it the wiſdom of the ſerpent ; 
the one removes away our gall and ſting, and 
makes us innoffenfive to others, the other gives us 
prudence to ſave. ourſelves ; and this is the more 
neceſſary, becauſe of the enemies and dangers 
we have to encounter with. And though the 
divine providence is ſufficient to guide, pro- 
tect, and provide for us, yet we are no where 
commanded to lay aſide the man, to illuſtrate the 
chriſtian, Piety makes us careful for the honour 
of God, charity for the good of our neighbours, 
but prudence tells us, we muſt not be quite careleſs 
at home: nay, the very ſubſtance of our religion 
requires us to love our neighbours as ourſelves; 
and therefore preſuppoſeth a care of- our own pre- 
ſervation, befote our care for the welfare of others: 
But yet ſo, that ſelf alone muſt give place to a ſo- 
ciety of men, which is made up of many particu- 
lar individuals; and the glory of God is not to 
truckle to our temporal ſelieitx.7x.. 
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O D requires of all men, that they ſhould be 
active and induſtrious in their places; and he 
that is not ſo, is a burthen to the creation, no cre- 
dit to his Creator, nor comfort (as be ſhould be) 

| HEP to 


— 
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to others. The hand of the diligent maketh rich, 
faith Solo,non ; whilft we have time, Jet us do od, 
ſaith our Saviour. Neither wealth, nor wiſdom, 


nor goodneſs, is to be had without diligence ; And 


beſides no crown without a combat. I have 
Fought a good fight, ſaith St. Paul, henceforth there 
75 „ up for me a Crown bt Ghry. 
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On Bribery i in the Io of NEL Alfred, 
872. 


A Poor | man once a a judge 1 KA 
| To judge aright his cauſe, 
And with a pot.of oil ſalutes | 
This judger of the laws, 


1 a 
15 
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My friend; quoth he, thy cauſe is good : 
He, away did trudge; 

And ſoon his wealthy foe did come 
Before chis partial Jodge. 


4 hog well fed, this churl % "Rn 
And craves a ſtrain of law ; | 
The hog receiv'd, the poor man's right 
Was judg' d not york a ſtraw, 


- 'Therewith he ey'd 10 partial judge, o a 4 | 


Thy doom has me undone ;, * * 10 Id 
When oil J gave, my cauſe. was good, 
But now to ruin run. 


* 
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Poor man, a he, I thee forgot, 
| And ſee thy cauſe of foil ; 

- A hog came ſince into my houſe, 
And ny Gy 15 of w_ 


: Shady On K. 
OR ever Jarring, yet for ever friends, 
In points you differ, but unite in ends; 
A ſcifſars thus for ever ſeems to Hght, x 
And yet far ever in one point unite ; 
And tho? with blades extended wide is ſeen, 
Vet cuts at nothing but what comes between. 
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Two 1 diſtuting their Right oa 
Oyſter they bad found; a N thus 
decides the Ze; YO ts 


LIND gane, * Aefendan ſhare, 

The friendly laws impartial care. 
A ſhell for him, a ſhell for ther, 
- The middle is the lawyer's ſee. „ 
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Of Careleſs and inconfiderate Men, &c. 4 
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ARELESS beſotted man, whoſe baffled 
mind - | ETON 
Is to all Dangers, but the preſent blind! 
Whoſe thoughts are all employ'd on miſchiefs near, 
But ills remote, never foreſee, or fear. 
The ſoldier is prepar'd before th* alarm, 
2 given *twould be too late to am. 
The pilot's foreſight waits each diſtant blaſt, 
And loſes no advantage in his hafte 
Th' induſtrious hind manures and ſows the field, 
Which he expects a plenteous crop ſhould yield: 
The labouring ant in ſummer ſtores at home 
Proviſion e'er old age and winter come. 
But, Oh! what means mans ſtupid negligence, 1 
That of the ſuture has nocare or ſenſe; 
Does he expe eternity below, | 
A life that ſhall no alteration know, 
Think as he will, inevitable death, 
Tho' it delays, will one day ſtop his breath; 
Vain are the hopes the firmeſt leagues produce, 
That tyrant keeps no faith, regards no truce: _ 
He does not to the peace he makes incline, | 
o take advantage is his whole deſign: 
To him alliance is an empty name, 
He does all intereſts, but his own diſclaim. 
Sooner the faithleſs winds and waves agree. 
And night and day, and lambs for ſafety flee _ 
To bloody wolves, than that make peace with | 
thee. - 2 8 | 
Fiercely the greedy ſpoiler firikes at all, 
A prey for his infatiate jaws too ſmall : 


} 


! 


| 
| 
| 
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] 
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He tears ev'n tender infants from the breaſt, 


And raps, them in a, ſhrowd, e'er for the cradle 


:dreſt. | 


Nor ſex nor age the grim deſtroyer ſpares, 
Unmov'd alike by innocence and years. 


Here ſprightly youth, there hoary bending age 


Sweet boys, and-blooming virgins glut his rage. 


Like common ſoldiers, chief commanders die, 


And like commanders, common ſoldiers lie. 


No r appears in Creſus urn, 


Thro' all 


touch'd he ſeem'd to gold to turn. 


Nor boaſts fair Rachel fare that beauty here, 


For which the pattiarch fetv'd his twice. ſeven 


year 


And never thought the pleafing purchaſe dear. 


E' Dives here from Lax rut is not known, 


For now one's purple, th' others rags are gone. 


Each has no manſion but his narrow cell, 


Equal in eolour, and alike in ſmell, _ 

Why then ſhould man of fuch vain treafure boaſt, 
So difficultly gain'd, ſo quiekly loſt; 
For late or early, all reſign their a., ”.; -. 


And bend; pale victims to their conqueror 
Each ſex, each age, profeſſion and degree, 


death ; 


/ 


- 


Moves towards this centre of humanity, 


But did 


they not a farther journey go, 


And that to die were all they had ro do; 
Could but their fouls diffolve as faſt away, 
As their corrupting carcaſſes decay ; 


They'd 


covet death to end their preſent cares, 


And for prevention of their future fears, 


They'd 


to the grave, as an aſſylum run, 


And court the ſtroke which now they wiſh to 


ſhun: 


But death (alas) ends not their miferies,  » 


The ſoul's immortal, tho' che body dies. 


Which 


10 
Which, ſoon as from ics priſon. of clay enlatg 85 
At Heaven s tribunal's fotenctd 6rdilcharg a 
Before an awful power juft and ſevere, | 
Round whoſe we head conſuming fumes _ 
eat | 
The ſhackled captive, - dauzled at his: Sohe, wile. 
Dejected ſtands, and ſhakes with wild affright. 
While with ftriR ſcrutiny, the judge ſurveys | 
= heart, and cloſe impieties diſplays. - - | 
The wreteh convicted, does his guilt confeſs, 
— or does for mercy, for concealmeat leſ: 
hile he the accuſer judge, and witneſs 200, ef 
Condemns it to eternity of woe 
Where ſince no Hope of an appeal-appears, 55 
Twould fain diſſol ve and drown itſelf in tears. 
What terrors then ſeize the forſaken ſoul, 
That finds no patron for à cauſe fo foul ; '' | - 
Then it implores ſome mountain to prevent, 
Buy kind ciuſh, its ſhanies and puniſhment. 2 
O wretched ſoul, juſt” judge. hard ſeatence 100 1 


What” harden'd: wrench" dares fin _ We on 


| you, - ll En 
Yet bois (alas) ende not the fatal pit, pil 
There is another death, another life, 

A life as boundleſs as eternity ; 

A death whence ſhall no reſurrection be. . 
What hell of torments ſhall in this be found, 


With what a heaven of joys ſhall that abound ; 3 


Here rich celeſtial nectar treats the ſoul;ʒ 

There — and brimſtone crowns the flaming 
I; 

That fill'd with muſic of th angelic juire, 

Shall each bleſt ſoul with extacies ĩnſpire; 

While this diſturb'd, at every hideous yell, 

Shall in the damn'd raiſe a new dread of hell: 

That knows no ſharp exceſs of cold and heat, 

- In this the wretches always freeze or ſweat. 


There 
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There reign eternal reſt, and ſoft repoſe; 
Here painful toil, no end or meaſure knows. 
Tuhat void of grief, does nought afflictive NAT Jt 
This ſtill. difturb'd from trouble never free. 
O happy life! O vaſt unequall'd bliſs 1 
O death accurs'd !; © endleſs miſeries ! 
Focithat or this muſt be the doubtful caſt, 
Nor may we throw again when once tis paſt; + 
Be wiſe then, man, or will thy care be Row, 
To ſhun the miſery, of the bliſs, obtain; 
Give heaven a ee rope would 
ein ns Aan 
O glorious face, — a power dike, nou") 
Where love and once with equal mixture ſhine !- 
Triumphant majeſty of that bright ray 
Where bluſhing angels proſtrate homage pay |. 
We in thy works thy fixt impreſſions trace, 
Yet ſtill. but faint reflections of thy face. 
When this inchanted world's rompar'd with thees 
Its boaſted beauty's,all, deformity : | IK 
Thy fars no ſuch tranſcendiog g glories own J 
As thine, - whoſe light — all theirs in one. 
This truth ſome one of them could beſt declare, 
Who on the mount hy bleſt ſpectators were: 
Who on thy glories werte allow'd to gaze, 
And ſaw beaven open'd: in thy wond*rous face. 
Thy ſhining viſage all the God confeſt, 
In beauteous lambent. flames were thy bright tem. 
| ples dreſt: 
Oh ! when hall I behold thee all frei; 
Without one envious cloud, or veil between ; 
When diſtant faith ſha'l in near viſion ceaſe, 
And ſtill my love ſhall with my ſight increaſe. ;- 
That happy day dear as theſe eyes ſhall bee. 
And more than all he deared things but thee. 5 
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| None reſt but ſuch as wait for Chriſt embracing. 
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A Poem by a Gentleman, in Imitation of. a 
HL atchwan going his Rounds. 


vm. 2 
DAs T eight oclock, O, chriſtians meditate, 
1 Upon God's works, for they are wond'tous 
great. AE 
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Tis nine o clock ye brethren hear it ſtriking, 
Keep hearts and houſes clean, to our Saviour's 
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Now brethren, hear the clock, is ten, and paſling, 5 
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Eleven is paſt, ſtill at this hour eleven, 
The Lord is calling us, from earth to heaven. 


ai, 1914-41 20 Mi | 
Ye brethren hear, the midnight clock is hum- 
ming. 8 
At midnight our great bride-groom will be com- 
ing. PT | | 
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Paſt one o'clock, the day breaks out of darkneſs: 
Great morning · ſtar appear and break our hardneſs ! 
. * 


* 


Tis two, on Jeſus wait this ſilent ſeaſon, 
Le vvo ſo near related, will and reaſon. 
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The clock is three, the bleſſed three doth merit 
The beſt of praiſe, from body, ſoul, and ſpirit. 
e e ©" 


Tis four o'dock; ben three make ſupplication ; 
The Lord will be the fourth on that occaſion, 


t 5% 8 WS 
Five is the clock, five virgins were diſcarded, | 
When five with wedding gatments, were rewarded. 
| N ee nen PIG of eee 
The clock is fix, and I go off my ſtation, 
Now brethren, watch yourſelves for your ſalvation. 


· 
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Wrote on the Tomb of a Clergyman. 

E A T H, judgment, heaven, and hell, think 
Chriſtians, think 

You ſtand on vaſteternity's dread brink ; 

Faith and repentance, piety and prayer, | 

Deſpiſe this world, the next be all your care: 

Thus while my tomb the ſolemn Glence breaks, 

And to the 37 this cold dumb marble ſpeaks, 

Tho' dead, I preach ; if e er with ill ſucceſs, 

Living, I ſtrove the important truths to preſs 

Your precious, your immortal ſouls to ſave, 

Hear me, at laſt, O hear me, from my grave, 
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The following Inſcription, as a tribute due to 
Arch-Biſhop Uſher's Virtues, hath been 
publiſh'd, which I ſhall give the Rea- 
der, by 
we M. S. 
James Uſher, 
Arch - biſhop of Armagh, = 
Is here depoſited; Y 
* * | {1901 NT: 15 gies 
' 2 - Who for his illuſtrious birth, 
. .> Uncommon Learning, 
A Acuteneſs.of parts, | 
te ' Fluency of ſpeaking and 2 
| Gravity of manners, temper'd with ſweetneſs, 
0 Candour, and integrity of Life, 
A ſteady uprightneſs of heart in both _— 


* 
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| Is dear 
To. the chriſtian world, and to all men of virtue: 
. A Prelate, 
In every man's judgment truly great; 
| Except his own. 
3 Who modelled the church 
By the rules of the ancients, 
Who inſtructed the clergy * _ ” 
By his own „ 
And the People, ONO" dt 0 3 
By his conſtant preaching 
Wo hath much enlightned 
The books of the Old and New teſtament, 
By deep reſearches into the earlieſt writers, 
And reſtor'd ſacred Chronology 
To its ancient clearneſs: 


ama ws . Who ſupported aan neu Gon er * * — 


| By his munificence, 
The, profeſs of the liberal ths * 
By poverty oppreſſed; : 
Finally, who by his learned n, 
Check'd the growth of 3 
At their firſt appearance 
Adorn'd with ſuch gifts of nature and ſuch \ Fiete, 
This beſt, moſt pious, moſt deſerving prelate 
In the midſt of civil wars, 
Fatal to his country, and the church, 
5 And .«neniteble to himſelf; 
8 Being no longer uſeful 
Fe: Either to his Country, or the Church, 
Fell gently aſleep in Chriſt, the author of peace, 
bay ts en. = 7 _ Abe. N | 
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in 1893, reſgu'd in 1603, July 4th, 
Being then tranſlated to the ac. <7 Briſtol, 

and from that to the See of Worceſter, 

on the 17th. f February, 1616, where 

he died in a very advanced Age, 1040, 

and lies buried in bis own Cathedral, on 

bis Monument is theſe Words, © 3 


| John Thornburgh, Biſhop of Limerick, N | i 
ij 


| 
| 
[ 
1 


The Philoſophers coin. While I breath, I hope. 
| Over his Head, 


Thou who fleepeſt, lift up thy head ; becauſe vir-. . 
tue is in ſickneſs, life in death, light in darkneſs. - »,,, 


| Orer his Feet. 
Death is a fleeting cloud, ..c end of pain, the , | 
gate of life, the ladder of heaven, to me gain. | 


On the north fide of the pillar, Death takes 
away life, but doth net kill; for tho' the deal 
ceaſe to exiſt, yet they do. not perifh, but live in 
the Lord. The ſummer paſſeth away, but another 

year will bring it again; night clouds the ſun, hut 
light ſhall ſoon diſperſe the ſhade; and in the 
laſt day the dead ſhall ariſe. A monument is a re- 
membrancer to the mind, not of a flight, but of 
a tranſlation; for we are not ſaid to fly, but to paſs 
out of Hife; no body receives the approaches of. 
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death chearfully, but one who hath long compoſed 
himſelf to the thoughts of it, what he hath once 
expected with certainty, he often deſires-earneſtly; 
that he who hath long failed an the dangerous 
ftreights of labours, may at. laſt caſt anchor in 
the havencof ſecurity and ſafety, W̃ daily divide 
this very life which we live, with death; for as we 
advance, our life decreaſeth; and altho' there be 
but one entrance into this life, yet there are many 
paſſages out of it.; God hath not given to us pil- 
gone in this life. a houſe for habitation, but an inn 
to bait in. . 


O ibe Building of St. Patrick's Cathe- 
ral : The Steeple, the Cathedral of 
'Chrift Church and Epiſcopal Palace, 

Kc. | WEIS C008 TOY 


OHN COMYYN, arch-biſhop of Dublin 
demoliſh'd an old parochial church which ſtood 
in the place where the cathedral of St. Patrick's 
. Is now, which was built by ſaid archbiſhop, about 
the year, 1190. Thomas Minot, arch-brſhop. of 
Dublin, rebuilt part of. this cathedral which had 
been deſtroyed y. an accidental fire. He alſo 
built an high ſteeple of ſquared ſtone, about the 
year, 1370, the hand is conſtituted of twenty 
ix members which are thus, dean, chanter, chan. 
cellor, treaſurer, arch-deacon of Dublin, arch dea- 
con of G/enzalagh, prebendary of Cullin; Kilmac: 

talauay, Sawords, 2 o, St. Audeons, Clonmet ban, 
Tymothan, Caftleknock, Malubidert, Tipper, Monma- 
1 Keel, Hoath, Rathmichacl, Wicklow, Maynooth, 
© Taſſagard, Dunlavin, Tipperkevin,' Donaghmore and 
_ Stagonyl, En: | ö 1 | 
5 he 
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The names of the preſent. Dignitaries are thus, 
Rev. Francis Corbett, D. D.'dean—Rev. Sir Phi- 
lip Hoby, Bart. chancellor Rev. Iaac Mann, D. D. 
:archdeacon of Dublin — Rev. Richard Challoner 
Cobbe, D. D. treaſurer — Rev. Robert Caulfeild, 
chanter - Rev. doctor S mtb, archdeacon of Gen- 
dalag h. n ET 1 13 

| 'PxEBENDARTES, — ' 
His Graee the Lord Archbiſhop of Dublin, pre- 
i'bendary of Cullin — Rev. William :Pounteney, of 
Xilmactalauay — Rev. Fowler Cummin, of Swords - 
Rev. Daniel Letablere, D. D. of Yago—Rev. Allen 
Morgan, of $t. Audeon's—Rev. Caleb Cartwright, 
D. D. of Clnmethan—Rev. William Fletcher, D. D. 
-of Tymothan, Archdeacon of Kildare—Rev. Peter 
Sterne, DP. D. of Caftleknock—Rev. Kane Perceval, 
D. D. of Mallaghadart—Rev. Henry Ware, D. D. 
of Tippe Rev. Cadogan 'Keating, of Monmahanock 
Rev. John Wynne, of Hoath— Rev. Jabs Lyon, 
D. D. of Rathmichae/—Rev. Jobn Walls, D. D. 
of Wicklow—Rev. Samuel Holt, of Maynooth— 
Rev. George Philips, of Taſagard.— Rev. Mr. 
| Tench, of Dunlavin—Rev. Robert King, D. D. of 
| Tipperkevin—Rev. Thomas -Fetherflone, of Donagh- 
more Rev. John Drury, of Stagonyl. - | 
| The French  proteſtants have for many _ 
| years the uſe of St. Mary's chapel at the ac- 


knowledgment' of twelve pence per year, where 
 *th&y exerciſe divine ſervice according to the rites 
[eſtabliſhed in the church of Ireland, The arch 
biſhop of Dublin was antiently of the king's privy 
council in England, \and uſed to attend his majeſty 
in many weighty conſultations, he had the rights 
of a prince Palatine within the liberties of the croſe, 
and a gallows'for the execution of criminals, with- 
| in a mile of his palace, at a place called Haro/ds- - 
Croſs. The execation of this power is now alte- 
e *;" gether - 
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gether diſſuſed. His ſeneſchal holds his court in 
Kin s- fruit, in a handſome ſtructure, erected for 
that purpoſe by arch-biſhop King ; adjoyning to 
which is the jayl for confining debtors, he holds his 
conſiſtory court in the cathedral of St. Patric. 
He'hath in his dioceſe two cathedrals, both within 
the city and liberties of Dublin, Chriſt Church 
and St. Patrick's ; a thing very rare and remark- 
able. Sitricus King of Dublin, ſon of Ableb earl 
of Dublin, gave to Donat à place wWhereon to build 
a church, and that it ſhould be dedicated to the 
Bleſled Trinity, which is now called Chri/ Church; 
he alſo gave lands, and gold and ſilver enough for 
the finiſhing the fame, A. D. 1038. After the 
church was finiſhed, Donat buiſt an epiſcopal pa- 
lace near it, which is now the Four-courts, where 
all the judges of the kingdom fit for the admini- 
Kration of juſtice, and was then called the fit bi- 
ſhop of Dublin. | 
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An Account of tht Iate Arebbiſbop King, 
his Promotions, great Sufferings, &c. 


IL M K 1 NG arch-biſhop of. Dublin, 
Wag born in Antrim, May iſt, 1650, and was 
deſcended from an antient and honeſt amily in the 
north of Scotland, A. D. 1662, he was, ſent to a 
latin ſchool at Duxgannon in the county of Tyrone, 
and on the 18th of April, 1667, was admitted im 
Trinity College, Dablin; where his extraordinary 
parts and application were ſoon taken notice of. 
and rewarded with a ſcholarſhip and natives place. 
In 1670, he took the degree of batchelor or arts, 
in 1673, that of maſter; and the ſame year he was 
put into deacons orders, by dottor Robert Mayen, 
. ws .DunNop 
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| biffiop of Derry. In 1674, he was ordain'd prieſt 


by John Parker, arch-biſhbp of Tuam; and in 1676, 
made him his chaplain, and the ſame year collated 
him to the prebendary of Kilmanemore, in the ca- 
thedral of Juam, and afterwards to the provoſt- 
ſhip of that church, and when his Grace was pro- 


moted to the ſee of Dublin, he collated him to 


the chancellorſhip of St Patrick's, to which the 
pariſh of St. Werburgh's is annexed, and he was in- 
ſtalled O#ober 29th, 1679. In 1088, he was con- 
ſtituted preſident of the chapter of St. Patrick's, 
Dublin. On the 26th of January following, he was 
elected dean by the chapter. In 1689, he took his 


degree of doctor of diyinity ; and on the 29th of 


July that year, was together with doctor Fey, and 


many others of the proteſtant elergy committed 


1 to the caſtle by judge Nugent, and con · 
n'd half a year; he ſuffered great hardſhips du. 


ring his confinement, being depriy'd of all his effects, 


and nothing left him but the charity of good peo- 
ple to ſubſiſt on; he was at laſt enlarged, and after- 
wards in 1690, recommitted without the leaſt pre- 


tence for it, and thrown into the public guard houſe, 


to lye with common ſoldiers, without bed or con- 


endeavoured to ruin his reputation, by notoriouſly 
falſe and malicious lyes ; ſome of which they pub- 
liſhed in print, tho* without any ſucceſs, he was 


again ſ& at liberty, but frequently inſulted and 


abus'd, he was aflaulted in the ſtreets, and a muſ- 
quet with a lighted match levelled at him, the pub- 
f the church was often diſturb'd, par- 


ticularly on Candlemas- day, 1689, by ſeven officers, 
who ſwore aloud they would cut his throat; he was 
again confin'd in 1690; But the 'viQory obtain d 
by King William at the Boyne on the firſt of Ju, 
that year put an end to theſe dangers, and opened the 


veniency for ſeveral nights; and they afterwards 
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way for his advancement in the church. He was. 
promoted to the ſee of Derry. By letter of their” 
majeſties King William and Queen- Mary, dated" 
the gth of January, 1690, and he was conſecrated* 
in Chriſt Church, Dublin, on the 25th of the ſame 
month, by Francis arch-biſhop of Dublin, aſſiſted 
by the biſhops of Meath, Kildare, Killaloe and 
Leigblin and Fernes ; he was removed to the ſee of 
Dal lin in 1702, and govern'd it with wiſdom and 
prudence for. upwards of twenty fix years. He- 
appears in the tendency of his actions and endea-- 
vours to have had the advancement of religion, vir-- 
tue and learning entirely at heart; and may de- 
ſervedly be enroll'd among the greateſt, the moſt: 
univerſally accompliſhed, and learned prelates of 
the age. His capacity and ſpirit to goverm the 
church was viſible in his avowed enmity to pluralities: 
and non reſidents ; in his ſtrit and regular viſitati- 
ans, both annual, triennial, and: parochial; in his: 
conſtant duty of confirmation and preaching; and- 


in the many excellent admonitions and: charges he 


gave his clergy, upon theſe occaſions, he may be- 
counted worthy: of double honour ; who thus not- 
only ruled well, but laboured in the word and 
doctrine; his hoſpitality was ſuitable to-the.dignity of- 
his ſtation and character; and the whole courſe of 
his converſation innocent, chearful and improving; 
for he lived in the conſtant practice of every chriſ- 
tian virtue and grace that could adorn a public or 
private life, he died at his palace of-St. Sepulchres,. 
Dablin, on the 8th. of May, 1729, in. the 8oth- 
year of his age, and was buried on. the north ſide 
af the church-yard of Donnybroat, near Dublin, as 
he had directed in his life-time. . I remember- 
about thirty years ago, a clergyman gave me the: 
ſubſequent account of the reverend doctor King's. 
being promoted to the biſhoprick of Derry. which, 
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was thus; King Milliam having got the better of his 
enemies at the Boyne, he ſent word to Nareiſſus, 
then arch · biſnop of Dublin, that he would have 
public ſervice and a ſermon preached the next day 
in the cathedral church of St. Patrick's, and return 
thanks to God for ſo great a deliverance. The 
warning was very ſhort, but however, the arch- 
biſhop ſent notice to doctor Ming, being the beſt 
orator that he could then think of, acquainting him 
of the king's intention. Accordingly doctor King 
prepared-a ſermon againſt the time appointed ; and 
after he had repeated a prayer in the pulpit as uſual, - 
he proceeded thus. I doctor King, am come to- 
preach before thee O King, I take my text out of 
the firſt book of Kings, and in the preſence of the 
King of Kings, the 1oth chapter and latter part of 
the 24th verſe —God fave the King; it may well 
be ſuppoſed- he made a ſuitable diſcourſe on ſo 


great an occaſion. The King being well pleaſed. 


with the manner he diſplayed himſelf, that he ſpoke.” 
to the arch-biſhop to invite him to dine with them. 
at Finglaſi, where the camp then lay. While they 
were at dinner, word was brought privately to the. 
King, that the biſhop of Derry was dead, which- 
living was immediately conferred on doctor King, 
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O Converſation and Study. 


G is an advantage peculiar to man, 
as well as reaſon ; it is the bond of ſociety, 
and by it the commerce of civil life is kept up; the 
mind communicates its thoughts, and the heart ex- 
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preſſes its inclinations ; in ſhort, friendſhip is con- 
tracted and kept up by the ſame means. 

The converſation of two friends renders their 
happineſs and their misfortunes common; it aug- 
ments their pleaſures, and leſſens their afliftions :\ 
nothing alleviates grief ſo much, as the liberty of 
complaining ; nothing makes one more ſenſible of 
Joy, than the delight of expreſſing it. Ina word, 
man is ſo far born to be ſociable, that this quality is 
very eſſential to make and keep him happy. 

To fly from company is to act againſt the inten- 
tion of nature; to live always in ſolitude one muſt 
be ſomething more than man or leſs than brute. 
There is a fort of communication even between 
beaſts : many philoſophers have affirmed that they 
have a peculiar language, and ſeveral experiments 
induce us to believe it. 

A man muſt have his mind firangely over- run 
with melancholy, to be able to lead a ſavage life, 
and always to remain in obſcurity ; thoſe however 
ought not to be cenſured, whoſe ſilence and retire- 
ment have been conſecrated to religion: but, as 
very few perſevere in that condition to the end with 
the ſame zeal, the ſtate of a ſolitary perſon may be 
ſaid to be a flate of violence; natural inftin&, which 
makes him love ſociety, at laſt gets the maſterſhip, 
and. everlaſtingly- poſſeſſes him with a regret for 
having forſaken it. After all, can it be called living 
to be concealed all one's life? what diſtinQion is 
there between death and retirement, between ſoli- 
tude and the grave? 

To. live then as man, it is neceſſary to converſe 
with men. It is fit converſation ſhould be the moſt 
agreeable pleaſure of life; but it is alſo fit that it 
ſhould be regulated; we ought to. enjoy it with 
choice, and moderate the uſe of it with * 
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There is nothing more advantageous, and nothing 
more dangerous: as tod Jong a retirement weakens 
the mind, ſo too much company diſſi pates it: it is 
good ſometimes to recollect one's ſelf; nay, it is 
even neceſſary to give an exact account of one's 
words, of one's thoughts to one's ſelf, and of the 
progreſs ene hath made in wiſdom, A man that 
would reap the fruits of reading and converſation, 
and improve by what he has ſeen, muft be*®no 
ſtranger to filence, repoſe, and meditation. | 
There muſt be a time for ſtudy, and a time for 
thoſe affairs that are inſeparable from our profeſſi - 
on. Converſation cannot take up our whole life; 
theſe two other duties deſerve to be preferred before 
it: ignorance fits always ſcandalous upon a gentle- - 
man; his quality does not excuſe, and the world 
does not ſufficiently inftrut him. When a man 
knows how to make an equal mixture of theſe - 
things, he cannot fail to diſtinguiſh himſelf exceed- 
ly from thoſe. that apply themſelves but to one of: 
Study is the moſt ſolid nouriſhment of the mind; ; 
it is the ſource of its moſt noble acquiſitions: it is 
ſtudy that increaſes our natural talent; but it is 
con verſation that ſets it to work and refiaes it: it is 
the great book of the world that teaches us the. 
good uſe of other books, and can improve a lear- 
ned man into a complete gentleman... u 
In a word, ftudy makes a greater difference be- 
tween a leatned and ignorant man, than is between 
an ignorant man and a brute: but the air of the 
world makes a greater diſtinction ſtill between a. 
polite and a learned perſon. Knowledge begins 
the gentleman, and the correſpondence of the world. 
gives him the finiſhing ſtroke. 5 
one L.; However, 
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__ However, it has been obſerved; that · ſor ee 
traordinary genioſſes have paſſed on the ſuddens 


ftom the meditations. of the cloſet to the moſt diffi- 


cult employments; but theſe men ought not to be- 
produced for examples. When a man intoxicated 
with reading, makes his firſt ſtep into the world, 
it is generally a falſe one: if he only. adviſes him - 
ſelf by his- books, he runs the hazard of being al- 
ways an ungenteel man: immoderate ſtudy begets, 
a groſſneſo in his mind; the converſation of friends; 
mult aſſiſt and. refinehima _ 

It is no common bleſſing to meet with. a faith - 
ful, ſenſible, and diſcreet friend: faithful to con- 
ceal nothing from us; ſenſible to remai k our faults;; 
and diſcreet} to reprehend us ſor them : but to be: 
able to believe and follow his advice, is the ꝓerfec · 
tion of happineſs. It frequently happens, that. wer 
take a pride in. following our own conceits : like. 
thoſe travellers that loſe their way for want of tak 
ing a guide, or enquiring.for the road. | 
- [ muſt confeſs, indeed, that a man who. is ſen- 
— fible of his ow-n abilities, and knows the advantages 
of his mind. that a man, I ſay, who aſpires to glo- 
ry, and intends: to raiſe his reputation, ought toe 
. dread even.the ſuſpicion.of being governed. 
Dependence is-inſupportable to. a man of ſpirit, 
eſpecially. that of. the. mind: when any one pre- 
tends to exerciſe atyranny- upon the freeſt part of. 
aur ſoul, it is a hard matter not to revolt againſt; 
reaſon, out of mere contradiction to the perſon thats 
resſons. 45 Fe 3 „ 
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The tongue, no looſe, no trivial mirth, pro- 


The joke was crack*d, the jeſt fo gli 


Till che too potent fumes o'erflow'd the brain, 


Suppreſs the thought, and check the ſallying wit. 
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A neceſſary Rule for Conver ſation, & c. 9 
| EI RE et : 


T17HENEYV E Rohn 'mongſt che crowd —© 
| appear'd, _ 22 
The Greeks were ſtruck with virtue ſo rever'd, 


phan'd,. © 

The very thoughts of vice his preſence rain'd 

And Socrates, it they but heard his name, 

The greateſt libertines confeſs'd their ſhame. - - 

Such power have virtue's moſt reſplendent beams, 

To wake the guilty wretch from ſordid dreams, 

Three gentle youths, all hum'rous, blithe and gay, 

With flowing bowls had wing'd wo uh" day; 
bly-flew * 


And all their Hoek of wit allur d the view ; 


And every ſober dictate rendered vain; 
Then, as is oft the caſe, from pureſt law, 
Abſurdeſt conſequence they each would draw, . , 
be heavenly precept ſcorningly diſown, 

And. een inſult their great Creator's throne, 
Then roſe Sopronixs, virtuous, good and (age, - 
And mildly forceful, thus reprov'd their rage. 
Exempt from trivial talk, and light debate, 
Your maker; virtue, and 4 future ſtate, 

In other things with mirth you may behave, - 
But always be on theſe ſedate and grave. 
Rather than here irreverence admit, 


Leſt, if you mingle ſacred with prophane, | 
Your preſent pleaſure prove a future pain,.. 
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See, of their madneſs. cur'd, the head-ftrong fools; 
© Bleſs the wiſe ſeer, and hail his golden rules. 
In heaven's high king alone my hope Pll place, 
My guide his law ſhall be, my wealth his grace, 
"Twas he who taught the enliven'd world to- 
a move - x en TRE 
Ibis earth, below, yon circling ſpheres abor e, 
_ Creation 19fe beneath his foſt'ring hand, | 
And all things bow to his ſupreme command; 
Vain wan ! renqunee the ſhadowy ſupport 
Of treach'rous grandeur, or the flat'ring court: ;; 
Light are our hopes, and vain in him our truſt, 
As marks imprinted on the faithleſs-duſt ; 
Air drawn deluſions, that appear at moſt, 
A meteor's fire in many vapours loſt ; _ | 
What more the great than fortune's titled flaves. ;. 
Ah! what is all their wild ambition craves, 
- When their pamp fickens, and their glories fade. 
When in the unrelenting grave they're laid ; 
Fall, fall they muſt, the conqueſt of a day, 
And all their pageantry be turn'd to clay, 
Tuneir viſionary dreams of empire die, 
Their ſchemes drop fruſtrate, and their pleaſures: 
fly, 2 > 
Happy who in th, omnipotent conſideQ. 
Whom no proud thoughts, no impious paſſions; 


uide; ob 7 

Who melde the juſt from proud oppreſſion '. 

„ OE Toe» FLS- . 
Nor heeds = ſhafts of ſlander's venom'd tongue; 
With health the Lord our feeble frame ſuſtains ; 
Diſpels ſurrounding care, and lulls our pains ; 
He from the boſom drives each anxious fear, 
Sooths the ſad groan, and wipes the falling tear. 
He bids the ſoft, the trembling heart be brave, 
And finks the exulting victor to a ſlave; 


— I 

His ſearching eye exalts the humble crowd. 

Awes the bold menacer,. appals the proud 3; *' 
In him a father helpleſs orphans find, 


A A ſpouſe the widow, and a guide the blind; 


He can alone o'ercome the wily foege 
And from his ſervant ſhield the threat'ning blow. 
From him is all ! from his appointment ſprings” 
Alike the fate of kingdoms and of kings & 
His wide extended power determines all, 
And at his nod whole empires riſe and fall :: - 
Ruler ſupream, thy throne ſhall ever be, 

Thy empire boundleſs as eternity: —— 
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The value and neg lect of the Laws of Con- 
. bverſation. 50 


Nall chat has been ſaid on the excellency of 


the talent of ſpeech with which man is endued, 
there is not the leaſt, exaggeration. It is in effect 
the ſupreme prerogative annexed to our nature: 
it raiſes us to à claſs very far above that of animals, 
our fellow inhabitants of this lower world. How idle 
is it to alledge ſome traces of the uſe of ſpeech in 
beaſts, of ſome coarſe articulations ſerving them to 
expreſs certain ideas, or rather wants; but nothing 
cqmparable to human ſpeech ? by this we arrange 
the various parts of a ſet diſcourſe,. and diverfify. 


it with ſubjects of all kinds; by this we commu- 


nicate to others the moſt abſtract ideas, and by the 
thread of ratiocination extend them to concluſions 
the moſt diſtant from their principles. It is this uſe 
of ſpeech which. is called converſation ; and, Jock 
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being its importance, nothing is more evident thaw 


that a reaſonable being, who, in. all hisaQions,. 
propoſes ſome, end, is not-to omit regulating one. 
of the chief employ ments of life; and reducing. it 
to certain laws, by whieh it may turn to his great- 
eſt advantage. BF „ 
Nothing is of greater concern, nothing is more: 


"neglected ; and theſe are the two points. to be pro · 
. ved in this diſcourſe. _- | 5 


Firſt, We; may reduce the laws of converſations 
to three principal ones: it ſhould be a fund of in- 
ſtruction, a tie of -ſociety, and-a- ſource: of plea- 
fore: - | $77 SIG 
1. Ipſtruction is the firſtthing* a marr ſtands im 
need of at his, coming into the world. If his 
mind be not originally. a blank tablet, at leaſt. 
the charaQers- traced on it are ſo ſuperficial and 
confuſed, that-heſtands in need of the aſſiſtance of 


others, for clearing.them and giving: them a ſtron- 


— 
— 
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ger impreſſion. Accordingly, the converſations of 
the- firſt years of our life are almoſt ſolely: conſe- 
crated to inſtruction: we aſł every queſtion which 
our novice curioſity ſuggeſts ; every new object is 
the matter of a. queſtion, to which thoſe about us 
anſwer with pleaſure; and every anſwer, being 
recorded in our brain, increafes our ſtock of ideas. 
The ſeveral” maſters, under whom we receive leſ- 
fons,. only apply converſation to inſtrudtion; but 
the fimits of childhood and youth, to which we- 


confine this law of converſation, are, by much 


00 narrow and inſufficient. There is no age of 
life in which we cannot and ſfould not make fur- 


. - ther improvements and augment our mental trea- 


Are, and every converſation may be turned to ren- 
der it inſtructive. It is one of the chief talents of 


| a: ſagacio ious man to avail himſelf of all forts: off 


converſations- 
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donverſations, by: leading the moſt dull and. igngs- 
rant perſons. to talk on- what they are moſt ae- 
quainted with, and to which you yourlelf generally- 
are a ſtranger”. Vou are above opening your mouth 


with that artificer, or that honeſt huſpandman; and 


yet theſe people know a thouland-particulars, a thou- 
ſand ways of doing things, in which you every 
day betray the groſſeſt . ignorance.: Vou fall into 


company. with.. perſons Who have traveled,. who 


'S 


have been. eye witneſlzsf of, certain famous events, 


or even actors in them. Now, with a little atten-- 
tion, you may make yourſelf maſter of all they 
know. You are diſcourſing with. a friend, whole : 
views and ſtudies have taken the ſame direction as 
yours: What can you do. better than to bring on 
the carpet the objects of your enquiries, to com- 
municate your ideas, aſſiſt each other in ſolving: 


difficulties which have put you to a ſtand, and in 


fome meaſure, thus mutually to. ſharpen your ge-- 
nius.?. Since, according to an illuſtrious perſon, 


Who very well underſtood human nature, As ir- 


Earpeneth iron, ſa. doth the countenauce a man bit 


rind... e 722 
Thus: in the obſervance of this firſt law of con- 


verſation, by. which it is to be conſidered as a fund 
of inftruQion,..igyarance. vaniſhes, and light fuper-- 
ſedes darkneſs. Vas 192 . 

2. It has been ſaid, and. proved. a thouſand times, 
that were it not for the benefits and delights of ſo-.- 


U 


ciety, the condition of men would be the. moſt mi- 


ſerable of any creature in the world; But by what 


are they enabled to form this valuable ſociety ? by, 


ſpeech, by. the compacts they have ſtipulated in the 
converſing together? What is it which... upholds. 
ſociety ? This is likewiſe the effect of ſpeech, by. 


Car meaſures for its defence 5 nd Prop Percy " 08 
What.is..jt which, in the boſom of general ſociety, . 
1 | forms: 


which men are able on every occaſion, to take. ne- 
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forms thoſe ſmall ſocieties bed families, the ſe. 


vera] members of which are always ready to fly to 
tze aſſiſtance and relief of each other, and among 
whom are ſeen the tendereſt reciprocations of good 


offices? In all theſe Wonders, in this amiable ar- 


rangement of the chaos of the merely natural ſtate, 
the chief inſtrument is converſation. How valua- 
ble then is that law of converſation which makes 
it a tie of- ſociety ! The hopes of the future happi- 
neſs accepted; is there an thing more dear, to a 
mind of a good caſt, than our temporal relations, 
than our connections of conſanguinity and friend- 
ſhip; and even the felicity of the Facceeding ſtate, 
is it not the ptinciple of a ſociety ſtill more excel- 
lent than any other, the ſociety of the faithful, the 
foundations of which have: been laid'by the'preach- 
ing of the word, by. the:whote converſations of our- 
Saviour and his Apoſtles 7. Noob 
3. Many perhaps will find ſomething oo-vnfters- 
in the idea we have hitherto given of converſation, 
and the two laws which we have impoſed on it. 
Can the mind be always on the ſtretch ? Can our 
thoughts be always fixed on inſtruction ?. Is it al- 
ways neceſſary that our diſcourſe ſnould be ſtrength- 
* ening the bands of ſociety? Are there not a+ 
thouſand eaſy, light, ſportive, and innocent con- 
verſations, where no ſuch thing is thought of? Ve- 


. | 


5 ry true; and this deſerves a. third law, which . 


likewiſe is not without its worth. It is that conver- 
ſation, when it cannot” formally be directed to the 
preceding ends, ſnould be a ſource of entertaiti - 
ment. Recreations make a part of our Hfe, and 
an eſſential part, as thereby we recover the vigour: 
and alertneſs neceſſary for the due performance of 
our duties: Now, of all recreations, the moſt na- 
tural, and likewiſe moſt univerſally within the 
. reach of e i an a ecable converſations. 
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whereby the moments lide away with a ſweet ra- 


pidity, and afterwards the ſoul finds itſelf in a tran- 
quil and even cbearful fituation. «<_ 
| There needs as much diſcretion to give advice, 
as compliance to follow it, Nothing is ſo dreadful 
as a friend that takes the advantage of his own ex- | 
perience, that propoſes all his counſels as laws, and, 
with the air of a maſter, that takes from us the pri- 
vilege of examining what he ſays, and would; force 
the mind by authority, rather than win it by ar- 
gument. Such a man never fails ro ſet himſelf for 
an example; he cites his. obſervations upon all 
occaſions ; he brings his own adventures for proofs, 
and he has ſeen all that he advances ; every thing 
that he ſays is extravagant, and the fear he is under 
of not ſaying enough to perſuade, makes him al- 
ways ſay too much to be believed. 


* * .* * 


Vet to receive advice implicitly, and without 
confideration, is no leſs to be blamed, than to give 
it in a rude imperious manner, It is our intèreſt to 
overcome the one, and ta ſoften the other; ſome- 
times we ſhould aſſiſt the liberty of him that informs 
us, by accepting his counſels with teadineſs. 
Good advice-loſes its force in the mouth of a 
friend who is too complaiſant; When he expreſſes 
himſelf earneſtly, he flirs up our hearts the more 
he. excites our attention the better. Wholſome re- 
medies ſeldom. have an agreeable taſte; and the 
beſt humoured phy ſicians are not always thoſe who 
ana the molt nook. elf 1 NE I et 
We ought to look upon ourſelves as infirm, ſo 
long as we have need of advice. But, alas l who 
has not need of it? If the advice is good, why - 
ſhould we xejeR it, becauſe it is not delivered with. 
2 good grace? We ought to conſider whether we 
cannot draw ſome advantage from it before we 
throw it aſide, day we ought not in intereſt, to. reject 
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B 
all bad advice, leſt, by ſo doing, we diſcourage 
thoſe perſons who may ſometimes adviſe us well. 

At the worſt, though we ſhould” reap no other 
Benefit from it than barely to learn how to over- 
eome our nicety, and to cure ourſelves of what diſ- 

_  Bleafes us in another; is not this enough to oblige 
us togive ear to them, and thank them for their 
r rr 

A bad example may ſerve to deter us from evil, 
as a good one to excite us to what is good. Let us 
reap the advantage of it from whatever part it 
comes, and after whatever manner itts given us. 
It is our buſineſs to diſtinguiſh gold: from earth: 
We find it ſeldom pure, but iris never the leſs gold. 
it is the fault of the workman, not the metal. 
Me meet ſometimes with men of exquiſite ſenſe; 
Who have not the gift of explainings themſelves: 
— We ought to diſpenſe with the defect of their ex- 
ref and take the benefit of their good ſenſe. 
thers have an- eaſinefs of fpeech and go no farther 
than the outſide of things: Let us imitate what 
is good in their language, and penetrate farther in- 
to the truth than they do 4 Wy 
There are others likewiſe who: have drudged all 
| their life to make thbmſelves learned, but were 
- never able to make themſelves agreeable men: We 
eſteem their knowledge, but their manner 1s little 
taking witk us: we ſhould” be glad of improving 
ourſelves by their learning; but are not able to en: 
dure their ill humour. | | | | 
Our unwillingneſs to bear with this hinders us 
from - reaping the advantages we might otherwiſe 
receive from their converſation. We prefer the- 
diſcourſe of an ignorant flatterer before the conver- 

"1 Frion* of a learned man, when he is moroſe and 

Frere : The anthor.ty which he uſurps over us, is 
inderd troublefome ; but is rot this a priviledge 
aquired by ſuperior talents ? If he. lets us partake” 


* 
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ofwhat he knows, is it too great an acknowledg: 
ment to pay a ſeeming ſubmiſſion to his ſenti- 
men-? 

vet H would not have this ſubmiſſion blind. It i is. 
juſt we ſhould reſerve to ourſelves the liberty of 
reflecting upon what he ſays; but we muſt anſwer: 
him with a great deal of deference ; we ought not 
to contradict him but with a deſign to inftru@ our- 
ſelves better; we ſtiould- comply with reaſon as 
ſoon as it appears, and give our aſſent to it; thought | 
it comes not out of the mouth of @ pedant: 

However,. let us not receive his doctrine as in- 
fallible ; let us not eſtabliſh our opinion upon” 
that of another; for it is in matters“ of faith 
alone, that a man ought to follow his maſter, im- 
plicitly. * 

To be able*to-paſs a true judgment upon things, 
we ought always to be upon our guard againſt 


the reputation of him that- ſpeaks them; the air of 


the face, the manner of ſpeaking; the quality; the: 
time, the place, all help to impoſe upon you. 
Admiration is the mark of a- little genius, - and; 


your great admirers are for the moſt part very: 


ſhallow people ; they want to be informed when | 
it is proper to laugh: The- upper gallery, which 
has no other knowledge han what nature gave: 
them, judge perhaps better of a play. than our 
fine ſparks that crowd about. the ſtage. | 
The greateſt ſecret then to ſucceed in converſa-- 
tion, is, to admite littſe, to hear much always to. 
diſtruſt / our own reaſon, and ſometimes that of our 
friends, but to make that of others appear as much» 
as we can; to hearken to What is ſaid, and to an 
ſwer to. the purpoſe, | 2 HL? 
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+ Several men have ſeveral Delighty, 


\ T.ECENAS born of royal blood, 
1 My joy, my guard, my: ſweefeſt god; 
me love with rapid wheels to raiſe - 
Olympian duſt, and gather praiſe, 
Where races won, and-palns beſtow'd, 
On thoſe wWho are with gifts endow'd ;. 
And ſome in high commands are proud, 
That great preferment of the crowd. 
Blown by their breath the bubble flies, 
Gazed-at a While; then breaks and dies: 
Another ployghs his father's fields, 
His barn holds all that Lybia yields; Sg 
Ang hopes of. wealth and worlds of gain, 
hall never tempt him from the plain 3 3; 
Or draw bis fearful ſoul to ride 
A feeble ſhips, and ſtem the tide: 
The merchants toſs' d in angry ſeas, | _ 
8 hat praiſe their fields, and quiet eaſez eee 
 Yet-rigg their tattered ſhips once more, 
Untaught, unable to be poor 
Some underneath à myrtle ſnadeg 
Or by ſmooth ſprings ſupinely lad. 
With mirth, and wine, and wanton play, 


Shrill trumpets ſounds and noiſy wars | © 
That mothers hate, pleaſe others ears. 

The hunter doth his eaſe ſorgoe, 

Ne lies abroad in froſt, and ſnow . 

He ſqon forgets his pleaſing wile 

And all the ſoft delights of life, 


Whilſt faithful Hounds a deer purſue, 


Or have a raging bear in view: 
The purling-ftreams and ſhady grove 
The Nymphs and Satyrs dance and love, 


Green 
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Green 1 nd Crowns that-offfy ſpread SEES 
no 


Freſh hanours round'a learned head, © © 
44 Fas | » (154.33 Saf 
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Ha AIL ever dlesgag Solitude! 

Companion of the wiſe and good! 

But from while holy piercing eye, 

The herd of fools and villains ay. f 

Oh! how I love With thee to walk, 

And liſten to thy Whiſpet'd talk; 

Which innocende and trath per, 

And melts the moſt obdurate hearts. 

A thouſand ſhapes you wear with eaſe, 

And ſtill in every ſhape you pleaſe: ' "06. FH 
Now, wrapt in ſome miſterious dream, of BS 1 
| Alone „e,, ON, 
Now quick from hill to vale you” MW... þ 

And now you twep the vaulted ſky, © 

And nature triumphs in your os 

Thine is the unbounded breath of wow, 

Juſt as the dew- bent roſe is born; 

And while meridian fervours beat, 
'Thine is the wood- lands dumb retreat, *. 
But chief, when evening ſcenes decay. 
And the faint landikip ſwims away. 
Thine is the donbtful dear decline, 

And that beſt.hoar of muſing thine, 
Deſcending angels bleſs thy train, 

The virtue of the ſage and ſwain; 

Plain innocence, in white array'd, 

And contemplation rears the head; ; 
Religion with her awful brow, 


And nieditatzon waits n you.” © © © * 2. 
Oh? tet, me thy apr thy ſecret cell, 4 7 21 
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Por ever with thy raptures fir d 8 


For ever from the world retir d.. 11 
While at this ſolemn hour the proſtrate world 
Unconſcious-hes, -and-theunad ſons-of riet 
Purſue the midnight revel, oft let me, 
With all the bleſt tranquillity of mind, 
Which innocence and meditation give, 
To ſuch, delightful ſolitude repair, 
And to its ſweet and lafting joys 

Give all my raviſh'd ſoul, oft let me riſe 
On contemplation's ever ſoaring wings, 
Above mortality, and life's low cares, | 
To talk with angels. Oft let fancy ſtretch, © 
Her boundleſs flight to regions unexplor d; | 
And thro' ide worlds delighted range, 
Happy in her- on gay creation's charms. 
;Bleſs'd ſolitude! a thouſand joys are thine ; 
The generous, great deſign; the noble thought; 

The feeling heart; the boundleſs ſocial wiſh ; 

.-- wide embrace that graſps-the works of Gol 

ith univerſal love Peaceful and calm, 
With thee fair Virtue evermore remains, 
And ſacred wiſdom makes her bleſt abode. 
Thrice lovely pair! beſt ornaments of heaven! 
Vour happy path; let me for ever tread, 
Unweary'd follow where you point the way, 
And all yout __ TeV n adore. 
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How an old b man may ku he is in a bealth. 


9” IS allowed we know of N ſo little as o 
1 ourſelves: It has been ſaid principally of 
the mind, but it is ſcarce true of the body. Fan- 
cying we have diſeaſes. will often bring them upon 
us: but there is as much danger in forcing our; 
ſelves to believe, againſt our feeling. chat we 2 
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well, when ſome, diſorder is. in the body, This is 


the. leſs common error of the two; but there are 
more inſtances of it than may be thought. Io 


avoid both let the old man read the following lines 


with a. free mind. Let him not ſuppoſe, becauſe 
God has bleſſed him with long health, he is above 
the reach of ſickneſs, nor neglect the care which 
may conquer, in its beginning, a diſeaſe that would 
in the end conguer him. Let him be as ready to 
acknowledge real diſorders, as careful to avoid 
imaginary, Health conſiſts in a good digeſtion of 


the food: and a free circulation of the blood. 


The appetite and the condition of the ſtomach af- 
ter eating will ſhew the firſt ; and the latter may 
be known by the pulſe. That an old perſon's di- 
geſtion is good, who has a ſharp. but not a vora- 


ious appetite: and who feels no pain or ſickneſs 


after meals. To preſerve this let him always be 


content with leſs than the full of what he could 


eat. The ſure way to keep the ſtomach in order is 


nat to;overload it. The time of feeling the pulſe 


is in the morning, a little while after getting up; 
and before breakfaſt. It ſhould be a rule never to 


omit this examination, A conſtant and regular at- 


tention to it will ſhew the ſlighteſt variations: and 
when any ſuch happen, care muſt be tak 
of the health. While any old man feels his pul 
regular, finds his digeſtion good, and with a mind 


at eaſe can take his uſual exerciſe freely, he maß 


laugh at thoſe who expect the next inheritance. 
He may be certain he is well; for when the fault 


-is ſeen in time it is eaſily remedy d. Healthful old 


age is the moſt valuable and happy period of hu- 
man liſe. Experience has rendered the ancient 
more able than thoſe who, have ſeen leſs, and felt 
Teſs, to conduct themſelves and their deſcendants; 
and being freed from the empire of the paſſions 


they enjoy quiet. But however, old men's diſeaſes 
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ave berd to eure: But they are eaſily prevented : 
and the ſame means which preſerve their health, 

give alfo hippineſs. It muſt be a good natural fa- 
Price which be pteſerved it ſelf entire ſo long, and 
thro' ſb many chances; and the ſame ſtrength will 

| keep it, perhaps, much longer together under a 
_ © good regulation, Moderate diet and proper ex- 
| ret are the beſt guardians of health, both in old 
and young: But in the advanced period here confi- 
dered, there are two great preſervatives beſides; 
theſe are eaſe of mind and chearfulneſs of diſpo- 
ſitton, both are the natural offspring of health $ 
and they will continue the bleſſing 10 which they 
Otte their Origin. Many are cut off in old age, 
| - by diforders which a proper regimen might have 

prevented, for one who dies of age, vr its utiavoi- 
dable effects, many fall by aceidents, to one who 
is fairly eau away by UNE .. Sha ch | 


| The ſons of Riot, weakly, pekly, erin; T 
Dos d amidft Eronken cups they waſte the 
% 1: Bay} | 
The Ment hbers of Wight with noiſe prophant, _ 
And drown ingfbrious, cool releQions rays 


BY fons of thirft, ye health- gelle tee, 5 
Shun the iu Guus glaſs, rich reaſon's bene; 5 
E*er purpled poiſons ſcorch the 2 — face, ur 

And boil the blood i in each pul "wanting: vein. 
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Blox the Vloom's cheek, the ſparkling eye balk 
ear 6 
Make pale the bezlchy * unnerve the ir 
= the ſmall waiſt, the memory ae eee 11 4 
And ſteal each ſecret. from en 
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Pree from diſeaſe the ative, tzmperate feat, . 


4 


The folly of affefting an Acguaintance 


% 


What courts may envy the unfated taſte. 
The joys of health, of liberty and love. 


Each dainty meal, by exerciſe they prove, 


» 
th. „** * a. And 
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with the Great, 


Jon a ridiculous pride of ſeeming tobe of ſome 
conſequence, or to have great intereſt, and 
great merit, there are people who think it a migh · 
ty happineſs, that they can be ſeen in company 
with thoſe of a ſuperior rank in life : to ſay in a 


public place, I din'd yeſterday with his Grace the 


| pives an air of importance to a creature, who fixes 


— To- morrow I am engag'd to my Lord 


is whole merit in having eat and drank at a table 


with men who were only diſtinguiſhed from others 


by their title and equipage. For a merchants 


wife, or a gentlewoman juſt come out of the 


country, to have continual engagements at the 


the firſt of theſe characters was ill. Lovetitle, 


court end of the town, or to be one in a party of 
pleaſure with ſome Ladies of quality, conveys to 
them a_ peculiar ſatisfaction, as they have an op- 


portunity to let their own acquaintance know : 


that they keep the beſt company in Trel/and. Of 


who with a handſome fortune of 800 /..a year, 


would keep company with perſons of quality of 
12 or 16000. Vill was always complaiſantly 


receiv'd; becauſe let whatever expenſive propoſal 


be made, he readily came into it, and ſpent equal 


to any body, to entiele himſelf to their company. 
This humour introduc'd him to the intimacy of the 


firſt perſonages of the kingdom, who, tho" thex 


Vor. VI. 
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knew he was running out his fortune with them, 
had no more regard for him, than thinking him a 


fooliſh fellow; and letting him go on in his own 


way. In a few years his oaks were firſt fallen, 
then his eſtate „and at laſt fold. Vill. 
with the reſidue of his money ariſmg from the 


; Hale, ftill kept the fame company, as if his eſtate 


was clear; when this became very low, and he had 


but a ſmall ſtock at his banker's to draw for, he 


opened the State of his affairs, to his noble and in- 
timate friends, hoping, by their Intereſt, to get 
ſome genteel place fer liſe. On application he 


met with the ſame reception from them all: They 


were all ſorry for his misfortune, but it was out 


of their power to help him; and wondered he 


could have poſſibly been fo imprudent in his een- 
duct, when he was the beſt judge of his on affairs. 
In ſhort, all he could obtain from his powerful 
friends was, that one of them, for 160 guineas, 
awhich was to be a preſent to ſomebody, got him a 
Jieutenant's eommiſſian in a new 'rais'd regiment, 
ordered to the H- Indien; where he went almott 
2 a hope to be denockid on che head · for his paſt 


5. a ö a : t 1 
Madam 7rev:ferbas:the ſame: infatuauion to La- 


Ales of quality as;peor:Lovertiele! had to the Men, 


Mer husband deais fer more thouſands a year than 


moſt noble men have as an income; ſor this reaſon 


He thinks ſhe may ſpend in proportion to her huſ - 
band's returns, inſtead of his profit; ſhe is at pre- 

ent very intimate with Lady Spadi/la, Lady Bubble, 
' the;honourable/Mrs.:Chrarwood, and the gay Lady 
any Sebemer, uho have not only taught her extra- 
' ies of:everyikind,/buthave already got'2000/. 
f ker, which ſhe has raiſed on her s and join- 


une, unknown to her huſband.I would adviſe her 
d make a timely retreat, Jeſt ſhe add to the num- 


ber 
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ber of polite eity Ladies, who have, roined them - 


ſclves and fatziljes, from a ridiculous ambition .vo 
talk of, and he {ep among perſons of quality 


When people of independent, handſome fi tunes 


run into this folly, they atfo have their inferiors, 
who as idly court and imitate them : Hence extra- 
vagance, love of gaieties, the taſte for modiſh 


pleaſures, are in a chain of imitation, carried 


down to the, loweſt people, who would ſeem to 
have a notion of what .high life 1s, by ſpending 


more than they can afford with thoſe they call their 


betters I would not be underſtood that the reſ- 
pective conditions of mankind are to be reftrajn'd 
to their [{cparate eftares, and have no intercourſe; 


the mechanic may keep company with the tradeſ- 


man, the tradeſman with the merchant and gentle- 
man : They with the Peer ; but then it muſt be in 


2 manner proper to. their. diftiaQt characters, with- 
| out entering into a ſervile dependancy, or vain ex- 
travagance. When freedom, good ſenſe, and 


good manners, are the rules on which they act, 
perſons often. find great advantages from their ae- 
quajntance with-perſons in a-ſuperior. ſtation. of life 


but when ſuch acquaintance: is meerly a flaviſh at- 
tendanee, or leagues of vice and- folly, inſtead of 


generoſity and friend(hip, it then falls under the 
cenſure which che poet has given. of it. | 


W I curſe the man hate, po 
Attendance and dependance be his fate. 


, Man only from-himelf can ſuffer wrong 3 


His reaſon fails, as his deſires gro ſtrong: 
Hence wanting ballaſt, and too full of fail, 


He' lies expor'd 40 every riſing galeQ. 
From youth to en ; 


He ſplits on rocks, and runs his bark.a-ground; _ 
60 ir 00. e OAS eee 
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Or wide of land, a delert ocean views, 

And to the laſt the flying port purſes ; 

Vet to the laſt the port he does not gain, 
And dying finds too late he liv'd in vain. 


* 
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A remarkabl#*paſſage which is yeariy-offered 
ut Dunmow in Eſſex, viz. , A gam- 
mon of Bacon is given to Huſband er 
Wife, being married a year and a day, 
who can ſwear the ' oath+ here menti- 
Ee rphed pods 
Fett; | tg ie el Tl ane 
T* the reign of William the conqueror 1141. 
This cuſtom was inſtituted by Robert Fitæ- 
'Richard, created Earl of Clare, that he who ſhould 
not repent of his marriage, either ſleeping or wak- 
ing, in a year and a day; nor had any brawls or 
contentions with his wife, nor. made any nuptial 
tranſgreſſion within that time and would take his 
| oath of the ſame before the whole town kneeling - 
upon two hard pointed ſtones ;. ſhould have a 
gammon or flitch of bacon delivered to them with 
great ſolemnity; and be carried upon mens ſhoul- 
ders, with the Bacon held before him, thro' the 
town, accompanied by the towyns- folks, with great 
rejoicings and merriment. This reward of conju- 
gal love and conſtancy is recorded at ſaid place, to 
=o been claimed thrice, and given to one Szephete 
Samuel, of little 4/bton, in Ee, a huſbandman in 


the reign of King Edward the 6th, to one Richard 


Wright, of Badeburgh, near the town of Norfo/k on 
* 17th in the 23d of Henry the Gth, and to 
Themas be Fuller, of Coggeſbal, Efex, on the 8th 


„ / ĩðĩ ⁵ͥ¹uw rt at cattlitoa 
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of e 1 15 10. according to the form of this 
charter or donation. 


* 


The hs of the Oath on that occaſion ad- 


min rel. 


Ou ſhall ſwear by cuſtom and confeſlibn, 
If ever you made nuptial tranſgreſſion 5 

Be you either married man, or wife, - 
By houſhold brawls, or contentious rife; 870 
Or otherwiſe in ded, or at board, 212 
Offended each other, in deed or word ; 
Or ſince the-Pariſh-Clerk ſaid, Alon: 
You wiſh'd your ſelves, unmarried again; 


Or, 'in a twelve month's time, and a day, 


Repented not in thought any way 3. 1 
But continued true, and juſt in deſite, bk 
As when you join'd hands in che hoh choif,” _ 
If to thoſe conditions, without fear. x 

Of your own accord, yon will freely ſwear ; 

A whole gammon of con you . 


And hs it hence with love aud good leave. 


For this is our cuſtom of Dunno, well known, 
"Lho' the pleaſure is our s, the Bacon's your own: 


——Some aſſert that the Manor is ſtill held by 


this cuſtom, and that the Lord thereof is obliged 
give the Bacon when thus demanded. 


_ 
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On true Beauty. 


| 1 ndt, my tend, that beauty nes 


n blooming. cheeks, or ſparkling eyes.; 


Nor that the heavenly charmer reſts 


On ruby lips, or ſnowy' breaſts; * 
Nor fancy that ſhe's really ſeen "By 
In comely ſhape, or ſprightly mein; 


Can that be beauty; which deca . 


And dies before life's Jeeting % 10 
Would you immortal, beauty 3 b 30 
Go "_ her i in ie ai. 2 


. 4 * 
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That An is truly N wks 6 is aſd. 


proud in good ITS nor abject in bad; who- 


deſires nothin; ſo much as heaven; and fears no- 


thing but the Toſs of it  ayho returns affronts with 


VIDE favours, and Janes Tab pains. 11 is ſtrick in 


examination of Jay 5 i, pony ea 11.19 Ws his nei ghbdür, 
and 


who ſpeales“ W e but him geber par- 
dons his ewn « Sk, & + ge iboſe 6f his bre- 
thren. In a word do. 8 and fly -froni evil, is, 
the ſum of your duty F is Tring in fflött-hand, 
e anten. wo, N 3 
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Zearning and knowledge is of little uſe un- 
lefs40e are truly | thu and thankful 
10 our glorious Gd. 4 | 
F man is the only ereatere pupon-earth that is ca- 

pable of knowing, loving, and praiſing God. 


and enjoying his creates ; and if every thing, which 


he has placed round. about us, was with a deſign 
to oondutt us te bimſelf, all Knowledge which is 
not directe to this end is- not wiſdom but folly; 
all learning and ſtudy, which ſets God. on, one hand, 
and nature on the other, is an idle and unprofitable 


| amuſement, and nothing better than loſt la- 


hour; ending in pride and ignorance, error 
and uncertainty, To fill our heads with ſeveral 
particulars of nature, without directing our. 


thoughts, and inquiries to the author of it.; to be 
ſenſible of all his favours and bleſſings, without be- 


ing a whit more religious or more grateful, is tb- 


imitate. thoſe ſonſelefs rich miſers, who without 


knowing the uſe of ſilver or furniture, are conti- 
nually heaping up plate upon plate, and tapeſtry 
upon tapeſtry, and convert their hauſes into mere 


watchouſes of houſhold goods, without having 


them furniſh'd in any decent or tolerable manner. 


Several perſons regard natural hiſtory merely as a 
genteel accompliſhment: others apply themſelves 
do it, in order to bear a-ſhare in the diſputes of the 
 -Tearned ; ſome to form a collection of curioſities; 
and the greateſt part by way of amuſement ox relax - 


ation from their more ſevere ſtudies, or the buſineſs 


ef their reſpective callings. But how do men diſ- 


grace this excellent ſtudy, by ſuch mean and narrow 


viewsl the proſpect of nature was laid open to us 
for more noble 7 to make us beiter men. 


4. 


and 


* 
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and to inſpire us with the moſt exalted fentiments- 
of love an gratitude towards him, Who is tbe au- 


thor and giver of .all good things. [t was doubtlels 
the Deſign of God in that beauty and order which 
he has difplay'd in every part of the creation, to 


attract our eyes, and invite our attention; but at 


the ſame time that he has given us abilities and 
powers, to diſcern clearly the uſe and fitneſs of 
things, he has caſt a veil over their eſſences, and ſhut 


us out from the knowledge of that particular ſtruc- 


8 1 


ture and mechaniſm, from which their ſeveral pro- 


ee, and qualities reſult, The defign of God 
herein is very manifeſt; It was not his intention 

to ſatisfy our curioſity, and to give us a full and 
comprehenſite knowledge of his works, but to af- 


ſect our minds with the ſenſe of his benefits. Na- 


tural hiſtory therefore is the hiſl ory of his preſents, , 


and the greater progreſs we-make in the ſtudy of it, 


the deeper ſenſe ſhall we have of the obligations we 
lie under to him; but to know how much we ſtand 


indebted to the Divine ſavour, and to be · unmind- 


fu of our great Benefactor, is to jein ingratitude-to- 
knowledge, and ee ar bo gravate out 


crime; all our learning being of no faither uſe or 
value, than as it tends to influence our conduct, 
and to give us right and worthy conceptions of the- 


- 
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Ik) he heart is with regard te man, what man 
is to the natural fyſtem ; for as there would be 
neither beauty, order, nor fitneſs in the world, 
were it not for man; for whoſe uſe and benefit 
they were deſign'd; ſo neither is ſtudy, learning, or 
any other endowments in man; available to any 
good purpoſe if the heart be not bettered by them. 
| Every thing refers it ſelf to the heart of man, and 
the gratefu] heart refers all to God. 
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Whither: 
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- Whither thou go'eſt conceive, and to what end“ 
When thine own feet the houſe of God aſcend. - 
There rather hear his life-direQing rules, 

Than offer up the ſacrifice of foolss. 5 
For ſinful are their gifts, who neither Know ? 
What they to God ſhould give, or What they We. 
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I has always been my endeavour to⸗dillinguiſm 
between realities and appeafances, and to ſe- 


parate the actual poſſeſſors of merit from. the pre- 
tenders to it. This has been my purſuit in all ax 


| ſearches into the human heart; and I have made. it — 


my ſtudy to fix proper diſtinctions between the vir- 
tues of mankind ; and thoſe falſe colours which ſo 
often dazzle the eyes of the Vulgar : for by theſe 
means | have ſuppoſed; that J ſhould, with mot. 
robability, dive not only into the geal merits, hut 
into the deluſive pretences of the world. | 
This 1 find too, is at preſent becoming neceſ- 4 
ſary, becauſe there ſeems to be a general combi- 
nation among the pretenders to extol one ano- 
ther's labours, and cry up- one. another's parts; 
Whilſt men of integrity, either throught that mo- 


deſty which is natural to them, or the contempt. 


_ . they find their reward; not from any inward. plea- 


they have for ſuch applauſe, fit eaſy, and filently - ' 1 


enjoy the ſatisfadtiou of their own boloms. The: 


pretenders, like religious hypocrites, content them · 

ſelves with the ſhadow inſtead of the ſubſtance ;: 
and, if they can attract the eyes of the common 
people, and make them burſt into noiſe and ſhow, | 


ſurs:- 
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fure that aztends it, but from the praiſes and ap- 
probations which they receive from the opinions of 
the Rabble. 4, 
Of this Tpecies there is not a more empty and 
pernicious animal, than that which is generally 
known by the name of a Mock Patriot. This, in 
| the common acceptation of the word, is one that 
1s loudly open in his profeſſions, and apparently 
1% warm in his connections, although, tob often, 
9 


— 


this warmth is ſolely exeited by pecuniary expec- 
tations, or the almoſt as powerful inducements of 


| Ambition ; he is one- that, without entering into- 
| the ſoul or ſpirit of Patricti/m, has a few: ge- 
neral rules which he outwardly acts by, and a few 


general phraſes aud ſentiments whick He poure forth 
. on all occaſions ; he is ſufficiently maſter of his Bu- 


| ſinefs to divide ard ſubdivide theſe cant terms; ſo 
| "that; like 4 bad muſician, he catches the common 


by that of the truly judicious gf 
How greatly different is that excellent charac-- 


| Auch undiſtinguiſhing ear, but is. always condemned 
| 


ter of a rue Patriot; or in other words a real lover 
4nd promoter of his Country's grod ! He freely Jooks. 
into his own boſom, and with tranſport conſiders 
| thoſe generous ſeeds which by the hand of Nature 
* are there planted ; he goes on to a right cultivation, 
| of them, and thus makes his virtue venerable to 
WW fiturity, It is wich the utmoſt regret he looks on 
mee leaſt degeneracy from that public Spirit, which. 
caught to be the firſt and principal motive of all our 
ations: He sbſetves that, in the wife ſtates of 
Greece and Rome, this incentive was always kept 
op, and that to be a Patriot was the juſteſt title to 
dllinction ; he ſees that gallantry took its riſe from. 
hence; and that the words Daſtard and Coward, 
were  appellations which originally. marked out 
perſons devoid of this virtue: and he acknowledges, 
that the want of warmth for the publick welfare: 


ol 
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is* a defect ſo ſcandalous, that he who is guilty 
of it has no claim or pretenee to honour or man- 
How ample is this character, and how flriking 
muſt it be to imaginations ſuſceptible of ſuch feel- 
ings ! Vet, on the other hand, how deteſtable and 


painful is its' contraſt! — If there are men whoſe . * 


minds are merely abſorded in ſelf, and whoſe fonls 


1 


are totally inſenfible to all but private attachmefits,. 
they muſt ſarely be incapable of thinking at all, 
or muſt think and ad on the moſt ignovle Finer 
ples. If there ae ſuek men, who, by a fa] e ſhew 
of patriotiſm; can ſo gloſs over their affectation of 
integrity, as to be able eunningly to miſlead multi- 
tudes ; and meanly to exelt themſelves ;—if, I ſay, 
wretched muſt be their reffections. eh 
Can Avarus comfort - himſelf for his loſs of cha- 
racer by ballaneing bis ſavings and Rating his ac- 
counts, When be coolly reflects that thoſe pa 
counters, kich he cbpftnes to his che would 
with globy have eireulated to: the ſecurity of his 
reputation, 'the good of bis adherents,” and to the 
fervice of his eopmry # Will the courtly Faria, 
though brilliantly lolling in a ſplendid equipage, 


* + 


enjoy that heart-felt happineſs which his own do- 


mains, arid the: focial joys of his ne retire- 
ment have formerly afforded: bim, when he utter- 


ed the ſentiments of an old Roman, and was be» 


lie ved by his aſſociates ? | 
However, chat æ neghgence of the Publie- is 
become epidemic, it not yet, I hope, a generally 
received maxim; and I as ſolemnly wiſh, that 
Cuſtom, may never ſo forcibly predominate, but 
that we may all ſtill firmly believe, that there is 
no evil, no crime, ſo great as that of being cold- 
in matters whieh-relate.to'the public good. 


paultry 
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4 os upon 7 Election for Parliament” 


Jox of theſe vile aiftrafions, high and cu | 
This war of words, vain party feuds which flow- 
F rom ſpleen, not reaſon ; prithee what's to me, 

Whether my friend a whig or tory bez; ++ 

Im no ſtate bigoe, and in neither blame: 

The honeſt man, but the diſhoneſt name; 
e, ſlaves to ſounds, and Politician' s arts 

i For empty names-with real freedom parts. 

| Prerogative and Property, ſtrange words? 

"| That turn our heads, and then unſheath our ſwords, 

B Are terms with which ſly: ſtateſmen cheat us all, - 
And us'd alternate as they riſe-os fall. 

\ The Whig, in pow'r-prerogative; ſtrains high, | 
Tory diſgrac'd, ſtands firm for property. 

Since party zeal' the ſureſt way to riſe, .. 

Who argues agaialt places; friend · be wiſo . W 
Wie, ſcaffoldings of power, are us'd and prais' d, 
Buy riſing greatneſs, but thrown by when rais d. 
So my good friend with his ſmooth haughty brow, 

| With humble fawn does to ſtiff Burgeſs bow; 

1 | Het votes, but mounted in triumphal 3 

q He ſcells, and reaiſiives h bis diſtant a air 
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Mis tout boafted mortal's ſtate; ; 
I8:2t for this we covet to be great. 


What 


O frail uncertainty of human power, 
When graves can Majeſty it ſelf devour, 
While death diſtinguiſhes no ſex nor birth, 


Where's now the crown which once theſe temples 


Where are the brawny guards which aw'd thy ſtate, 


1 229 J 
"What happineſs from envy'd grandeur ſpring. 
When theſe poor reliques once were mighty King 


And Regal Graces moulder into earth. , 
Alas, how ſtrange how ſad a change is here, | 
kn what a dreſs does royalty appear ; 

Where's now the globe for thy ſupream command, 
Or where's the ſceptre that adorn'd this hand, 


bound, 
Or where's the, trailing robes that {wept the ground. 


And cringing crowds which once were r io 
©. Wnt, ©: 

Are thoſe thin jaws the lame which ** to treat, | 

'Thy-pamper'd palate with the choiceſt meat, | 

Can narrow limits ſuch as theſe contain, 

The chang d extent of thy once largeſt reign, 

Canſt thou at whaſe. leaſt frown a nation _ 


And dreaded 5 from thy ſtormy nos. 
Canſt thou alas 


e paſſively content, 2 
To let intruders ſearch thy monument. * 
Thou, who were once too geeat for vulgar touch 
Can thy proud Majeſty be chang'd ſo. much, 

That common men, unknown to, Kings like you, 
Thus poiſe yau, turn you, and wonder at the view. 
Can mortal man boaſt of his days; _ 

O. Lord, thou:know'ſt, they're but a pan, 105 
Oan man be perfect in his ways | 


: Kings,rLoxls, and n are but man. 


This world i is not the . ths unmoleſted quiet, 
whoever imagines to build any perpetual or laſting 
reſource of 420 isfaction, except that which ſimply 
bin from the contemplation of a good en 


cowardice, and ſneak ingneſ: 
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and the pleaſing conſequence thereof, will aſſuredly 
alt to'accomplifh the purpoſe, It is paſſible to en- 


joy the preſent, but abſolutely impraQticable to en- 
ſure the future, and every projèct that our ſagacity 


may, form or judgment adopt, for the continuation-of 


pleaſures is both ineffectual and vain, that at laſt 
muſt be refert d tothe diſpoſal of his will, who or- 


; | dereth all things according to his fore knowledge of 
| ' their fitnels. a #4 N en 


- 
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4 | -Odeſty is 2 virtue ay ſome, that Will ſlarve 


1a man, and indeed among ſome undiſcen. 
ing perſons it 


s of 4pirit ; hen Au- 
daciouſaeſs and arrogance are: valued at a high rate 
among fois. Bat there are ſome wiſe and judici- 
ous man diſperſed here and there zmong us; and 
theſe know how to:judge of true madeſty and hum 


© _ bleneſs of ſpirit, and th them cheſe qualities ats 


of great price. But however God hath an eſpecial 
ak hag them, and doth Aalue them, and will 
reward ehem eicher here or hereaſter. He exalts 
che humble and meek, and fils the hungry ſoul 
with ' good: chings.— Humility makes a man 
think meanly of himſeif, moderate of his oαan na- 
tions and apprchenſiens, highly of choſe that deſerve 
it, and reſpeafully of all. Humility is a. great ſtep ta 


unity, Epbeſians 4. 2. 1 beſeech you, that ye walk 
With all lewlineſs and męekneſs, withlongiuffer- 
ing forbearing onelanother in {ove ; 3 
ace: 


to keep the unity of the ſpitit in te bond of pe 
Fhis virtue made rqſbipus come to B/ehines, aides 
pes a 


goes under no better notion than 


t 


es © 


they were at variance, with this greeting E/cbings, 


x 


ſhall we be friends; and this dictated his“ anſwer, 
Yes, Sir, with all my heart. But remember, faith 
Ariſtippus, that J being elder than you, do make, 
the firit motion, Yes, ſaid the other, and therefore 
I conclude you to be the worthier man: for J began, 
the ſtrife, and you began the peace. Let us all 
then be cloathed with humility, aſſume not in regard 

of your learning, wit, or parts, conſider you are but 
ſharers in our common benefactor; neither let your 
riches or dignities make you ſpeak. or write other- 
wiſe than you wauld do without them; and this 
willgo a great way to prevent our biting and de- 
vouring one another, _—— Modeſty is a ſtrict re- 
gard to chaſtity and honour in the female ſex, and 

a diſtruſt of merit and underſtanding in ours, It 
inſpires us with ſentiments of virtue and diſcretion, 
_ arms us again{ impurities, which we ſee make 


fo ſcandalous a figure in men gf a licentious converſe 


and deportment ; it controulz our notions of pride 
and arrogance, and never. looks upon that to be 
wit, which cannot be uttered without a tacit con- 


demnation of the ſpeaker, and a reprakenſion from 


thoſe to whom it is ſpoken. It may be called the 
guardian of divine and human inſtructions, as fear- 
ing to trample on the ordinances of Gad, or decrees 
of the Republic; further, it has a regulation from 
it ſelf, and makes a law of decency to direct its 
conduct. iltis ſaid ofa truly honourable gen- 
tleman in a high office that being lately ſollicited 
for a Church living in Hamphire, worth about 
150 J. a year, cut the perſon ſhort thus Sir, 
I bave in my on mind diſpoſed of the living al- 
ready; there is a man in my neighbourhoad, 
whoſe modeſty will not permit him to afk. for it. 
who has a numerous family to provide for, and 
merit ſufficient to entitle him to it, a * 
| | cellent 
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nn Paridh-Clarks, of Unblemiſhed cha- 


ider, ſeveral of whom. (to my knowledge) have 
"/. attended. their duty, with diligence, prudence and 
ſobriety, above thirty ears, who yet remain unno- 


ticed in the deeline of life, at which time it is to be 
ſppoſed they ſhould have a comfortable ſubſiſtance 
726 recompence their former labous. 
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